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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


NE of the chief difficulties in the writing of history is the 
problem of estimating the comparative weight of the material 
and the non-material forces in the causation of events with 

which the writer deals. The older historians laid too much emphasis 
on personal, intellectual and emotional causes; on the other hand, 
it is easy to ascribe many results to material circumstances without 
stopping to enquire into possible modifications by human minds and 
wills. The author believes that great movements like the French 
Revolution arise in the main from economic factors and derive 
general direction from them; but that the particular course of the 
movement (within limits), the probabilities of its overcoming the 
obstacles in its way if these be not too great, the possibility of its 
attaining its objectives in the most effective fashion, depend largely on 
intellectual factors, the minds and wills of the persons who lead. When 
two classes are in conflict, the terminology of fatalism applies, in the 
writer’s opinion, only if one class is markedly superior to the other; 
if there is no great disparity of strength, the issue will be decided by 
intellectual and moral factors. In other words, economic causes 
determine the strength of a class army; human factors determine its 
strategy and tactics. This is, in part, the writer's philosophy of 
history; and if something of the atmosphere of the inevitable pervades 
this book, it is not because of the author’s general theory of history, 
but because in his opinion the conflicting classes of the Reign of Terror 
were fundamentally far from equal in strength. 


The writer desires to acknowledge his great debt to Professor 
Albert Mathiez, lately of the University of Dijon and now of the 
Sorbonne. All students of the French Revolution are of one opinion 
as to the merits of M. Mathiez’ long series of brilliant studies, which 
have deeply modified our views of the later developments of the 
French Revolution and have placed persons and events beneath 
what the writer believes to be a truer light. The author has made 
the fullest use of these studies, evidence of which appears in every 

chapter of the book. He desires also to thank M. Mathiez for advice 
and assistance in the preparation of the work. 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR 
CHAPTER I 


THe MIssIoNARY REPUBLIC 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!”’ 


_ The day of glory was at hand; the glory of a new Renaissance, a 
fundamental awakening, intellectual, social and political, such as the 
orld had not seen since the New Learning had lost its magnificent 
‘inspiration. A whole nation had emerged from the mediaeval dark- 
“ness in which one man was the born inferior of another and the rights 

of the vast majority were treated with scorn by the representatives 
of privilege and tradition. A New Doctrine had come into being; a 
new gospel for the salvation of mankind, expressed in three magic 
words, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Liberty for the individual to 
develop his powers and his personality, to express himself to the full 
in freedom from domination by another; Equality for all, the message 
that no man is privileged above his fellows, but that all have the same 
rights by virtue of their manhood; Fraternity for the whole human 
race, universa! love to take the place of national strife, class arrogance, 
individual spite and hatred. In the eyes of its devotees, the new 
doctrine was destined to create a new world of happiness for all man- 
kind.. Again, asin the early sixteenth century, Utopia seemed to stand 
very near; the vision of a world set free from its stupid and barbarous 
quarrels, from the outworn inanities of privileged superiority, from 
the mists and superstitions in which it had been bound for ages; 
free to realize a new heaven and a new earth in which everything 
base should have vanished, and the welfare of all should be the aim 
of all, bound in a common fraternity. Men were filled with the 
intoxication of anew intellectual revelation, a Great Discovery which 
thrilled their souls and created an atmosphere of magic and romance. 
A breath from antiquity had swept over the land; for men looked 
backwards over twenty-four centuries to the time when Athens had 
_ attempted to found a commonwealth on Liberty and Equality; and 
to a somewhat later period when the struggle of the Roman Republic 
(its vicious class structure ill understood) against the forces which 
il 
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brought about the Empire seemed to proclaim it a champion of free- 
dom. Men saw in each other the living images of Harmodius and 
Demosthenes, of Brutus and Cicero. “They were embarked on a 
great experiment, the like of which had never been tried before; the 
attempt to make a complete break with the past, to found a whole 
nation on Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; to create a new common- 
wealth in which their dreams of universal happiness should be realized, 
to bring to earth the embodiment of all their hopes, their confidence, 
their aspirations—the ideals which they summed up in one word— 
- the Republic. ° 

The Republic (as they thought) was not for France alone. She 
was indeed blest among nations for having given the New Gospel to 
the world, and for having been the first to express it in her political 
life. But the essence of the New Doctrine was that it was universal; 
it neglected the boundaries of nations, its message was for all mankind. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity for all men; their votaries believed that 
the word had but to be proclaimed, and all chains would fall off, all 
bondage be destroyed, and the world would stagger forth into the 
bright sunlight of the Happiness that was to be, when all peoples 
would be united in the Great Universal Republic of the Human Race. 

This was the vision that floated before the eyes of the best of the 
founders of the French Republic in the autumn of 1792, the first year 
of the New Era. For the sake of this generous dream and for the 
future of the world, they were prepared to sacrifice themselves to 
the last shred of energy and the last drop of blood. They were filled 
with the power of fanaticism, the faith that moves mountains; 
and all their energy was roused by the excitement of a war for Liberty 
against the “despots” of the world., In the exhilaration of the 
moment the greater part of the population had caught something of 
the radiant vision and looked forward eagerly to a bright Utopia 
that seemed almost within their grasp. Yet a spiritual conception 
alone is unsatisfying to the mass of mankind; immersed as they are 
in a ceaseless struggle either for mere existence or for the improvement 
of their standard of life, they necessarily interpret new ideas or new 
developments in the light of their own necessities; and the first thing 
they demand of a revolution is that it shall better their material 
conditions. While all are pressing forward together, hopes and 
aspirations run high; but as one section after another obtains its 
desire, it withdraws from the movement, becomes indifferent to it’ 
while the majority, still unsatisfied, pressing on towards economic 
relief, find they can not obtain that result without a struggle against 
all those who possess the excellent things of this world, from a material 
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point of view; the conflict becomes bitter, all generous aspirations 
tend to disappear in the grim realities of a battle for power among 
different classes, and the movement enters a critical phase where the 
heat of the struggle and the pressure of immediate necessities absorbs 
the energies of those engaged, to the exclusion of their farmer visions. 
The attempt to reach Utopia is postponed until the battle is decided. 
So it happened with the bright dreams of the early French Republic. 

In the first period of the Revolution three classes had combined 
to attack the aristocracy; the peasants, the bourgeoisie of the towns 
and cities, and the wage-workers and artisans. The peasants had 
engdged in a land war against the nobles which had paralyzed the 
ruling class and had made the advance of their allies possible. But 
by the first year of the Republic, the agriculturists of France had 
obtained the land they wanted and were free from the irritating 
feudal dues. Such being the case, the peasant desired only to be left 
alone in possession of his land. For him Liberty meant the undis- 
turbed ownership of his plot of soil; Equality meani the disappearance 
of the seigneur; Fraternity he scarcely understood. He now held 
all that he had wanted out of the Revolution, and, in consequence, 
provided he could keep his gains, the particular variety of government 
was to him a matter of great indifference. If the seigneur threatened 
to return, the peasant would fight for his land; but for the vision of a 
new world he cared scarcely at all. He desired chiefly to have peace 
and quiet and a chance to make money out of the property he had 
acquired. 

Now that the peasantry had retired from the movement, the 
motive force of the Revolution was derived from their allies of the 
towns and cities. But by the first year of the Republic the bourgeoisie 
—the merchants and traders—had also undergone a change of heart. 
They too had reaped large rewards from the Revolution; they had 
dispossessed the aristocracy, taken control of the government, 
abolished all restrictions on trade and finance and were free to enrich 
themselves out of the new conditions. Seeing that everything was so 
highly satisfactory, the good bourgeois began to think that it was 
better to let well enough alone, and that the Revolution ought to 
come to an end, especially since he had been rendered uneasy by 
certain developments in the strata of society below him. 

The peasants had retired; the bourgeois were following their 
example; but there remained the wage-workers and the artisans 
whom we may call the proletariat, for lack of a word which better 
fits the conditions of the times. These were now the ardent upholders 
of the Revolution and they desired its continuation until they should 
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have made at least some material gain corresponding to those obtained 
by their former allies. They had made the greatest sacrifices for the 
movement; it was they who had fought the aristocrats and royalists on 
the great days of the Revolution: they chiefly were manning the 
armies of the Republic; they, the breechless ones, the sansculottes, had 
borne the weight of the struggle against the aristocracy from which their 
allies had obtained the benefits; but their.own position was not yet 
improved; on the contrary the suffering due to changing economic 
conditions fell with all its force on them. They believed themselves 
entitled to some reward in return for their sacrifices and they hoped 
for a redistribution of wealth to relieve them from the worst of their 
poverty. But if they were to gain someone must lose; and, since the 
aristocracy were gone, that someone could not but be the merchants 
and traders, just consolidating their own acquisitions. “The aspirations 
of the working classes thus brought them into conflict with the 
bourgeoisie, in a struggle soon to prove as bitter as the war between 
republican and aristocrat. ' 

France was the scene of a twofold strife; without, against the 
coalition of hostile Europe; within, among the partisans of opposing 
political and social ideals. Of these last the chief conflict was still, 
at the beginning of 1793, that between republicans and monarchists. 
The latter had their strength beyond the frontier, in Coblentz, in 
Verona, in their influence with the courts of Austria and Prussia. 
Many of their partisans in France, frightened by the Tenth of August 
and the deposition of the king, had fled from the country; but in the 
autumn of 1792 numbers returned to Paris and sought to take advan- 
tage of the strife between the sections of the republicans. The 
organization of these aristocrats was excellent, their skill in plot and 
intrigue was of the best. Through their system of spies and the 
relatives and friends of emigrants, they kept in touch with events in 
all parts of the country. In the provinces, they appealed to the 
peasant’s suspicions of godless agitators in the capital, and to his 
more profound uneasiness at the fall in value of the paper money of 
the Republic. In the towns, the royalist agents sought to persuade 
the hesitating bourgeois that the real enemy was the rising power of 
the working-class, the real danger the threat to property. These 
petty intrigues proved the persistence and diligence of their authors; 
but the results must have been disappointing to them. The North, 
the East, and the basin of the Seine were quite impervious to aristo- 
cratic suggestions; the West and the South, however, proved less 
difficult to convince, as there the peasants entertained doubts con- 
cerning a Republic which disturbed both their religion and their 
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money; there the well organized merchant classes were becoming 
alarmed at the distinctly insubordinate attitude of the sansculottes; 
and there the people were farthest away from the focus of revolu- 
tionary sentiment, the City of Paris. 

On Paris the eyes of France were fixed. From Paris flowed wave 
after wave of revolutionary enthusiasm, to find its response in the 
communes of every department. Paris had led the great movement 
from the first; Paris had shown the way to all France; Paris had 
taken the decisive step at each crisis of the Revolution, and Paris 
became identified with the Revolution, with France itself, so that to 
oppose Paris was almost to turn traitor. Nearly always the provinces 
followed Paris, from the 14th of July to the 9th of Thermidor. For 
Paris was the capital of a revolutionary class; there the sansculottes 
were more compact, more organized and more closely in touch with 
events than their brothers of the provinces, who in consequence 
trusted them to maintain the lead. And Paris was the seat of govern- 
ment, the abode in succession of the Constituent Assembly, the 
Legislative, and now the Convention. 

/The National Convention was the ruling authority of France. 
Its members, 745 in number, took part every day in the strife between 
two political groups; nevertheless, in essential things they still felt 
themselves at one at the beginning of 1793. Elected in September, 
they had abolished the monarchy and had declared a Republic. 
They had witnessed the defeat of the Coalition, the success of their 
armies on the Rhine and in Belgium; and, exhilarated by their 
victories, they had issued a call to the peoples of the world in their 
decree of 19th November, that France would accord fraternal assist- 
ance to all nations who wanted to recover their liberty. They had 
added a fresh challenge to this by the decree of December 15th, 
which proclaimed that wherever the French generals should go, they 
should announce the sovereignty of the people, the abolition of 
feudalism and tithes, the confiscation of property of aristocrats and 
priests, the dissolution of all authorities and the setting up of new 
administrations based on the popular will. ‘No half revolutions,”’ 
said Cambon, in effect, ‘‘Peace and Fraternity to all the friends of 
Liberty; war to the servile partisans of despotism. War to the 
palaces; peace to the cottages!’’ Such was the note of defiance of 
the new crusade, confident and triumphant in its assurance of the 
irresistible power of the new ideals, and not unmixed with a good deal 
of heady nationalism. In January the Convention, strong in its 
triumphs, hurled the final challenge to monarchy; it tried and con- 
demned the man who had last held the royal title in France, and 
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against the array of kings, it threw the head of a king. From this 
time the breach was irreparable; there was war to the knife between 
the Old order and the New; and this was a new war, a conflict of 
ideas, the struggle of a ‘free people’’ against the “mercenaries” of 
the European thrones. The Convention, if somewhat nervous, was 
now desperately resolved on no compromise, on Liberty or Death. 
Already the deputies had had a martyr; one of their number, Lepel- 
letier St. Fargeau, had been struck down by a royalist after he had 
voted the death of the king. But the Convention was not to be 
intimidated. During the trial of the king, a message had been brought 
in from the Spanish monarch, who wished to save Louis’ life. In 
response, Danton had moved a declaration of war; but the Con- 
vention had simply passed to the order of the day. They were 
prepared to let Spain, or England and Holland, or all Europe join 
the league against them; the Missionary Republic would turn its 
citizens into soldiers and would, they believed, prove to the world 
that one free man fighting for Liberty could conquer ten who fought 
only for pay. 

/ In face of the Coalition the Convention was one; but in its bosom 
there were two parties whose differences were becoming more acute, 
until they seemed to threaten the future of the Republic. One was 
led by the deputies from the valley of the Gironde River; the other 
by the men who occupied the seats on the extreme left of the Assembly 
Hall, on a high part called the Mountain. Both parties professed the 
greatest devotion to Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the Republic and 
the Revolution; but their interpretations of these aims were widely 
different. The Girondins represented the nervous commercial classes, 
who wanted the Revolution to stop now that it had evolved a republic 
safe for merchants, traders and their property. The Montagnards 
(Mountaineers), on the other hand, felt themselves the representatives 
of the working classes of the towns, the sansculottes who had nothing 
but their daily wage to stand between themselves and starvation. 
The division had commenced with the question of the war in the 
winter of 1791-2; but it did not become acute until the next winter, 
when changing economic conditions made the problem of living a 
terribly urgent one for the poor. In spite of the distress of the 
Parisians, the Girondins asserted that the duty of the State was to 
let alone the natural supply and demand. They attacked Danton’s 
requisition laws of the 9th and 16th of September as a violation of 
the rights of property; and in December they succeeded in having 
them repealed. The anger of these deputies was roused especially 
by the Montagnard decree of 23rd September, which allowed the 
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people to elect judges from all classes of the population; under those 
circumstances there was grave danger that the control of the judiciary 
might pass from the hands of the propertied to those of persons with 
unsound views regarding commercial rights. The attitude of the 
Girondins on the question of property assured them of the support 
of all the harassed wealthy classes; and behind these came more 
doubtful ones, aristocrats and royalists, who dared not avow them- 
selves openly but professed conversion to Girondism as the best way 
of influencing the course of events. These last allies succeeded in 
compromising the party in spite of the republican principles of its 
leaders. Vergniaud the eloquent, Guadet, Lasource, the grave 
Brissot, the courageous Lanjuinais, Pétion the one-time mayor of 
‘Paris, Barbaroux the young and handsome, and all the deputies who 
had frequented the salon of the citoyenne Roland, found themselves 
in a dangerous position; they could oppose the rising fury of the 
people only by leaning more and more on forces which inevitably 
brought suspicion on them. But they continued their defence of the 
sacred rights of property against all interference from the State. 
They found themselves in particular opposition to the Commune of 
Paris, the municipal council which had organized the revolution of 
the Tenth of August, and was representative of all the proletarian 
tendencies they hated. They attacked the Commune for its irreverent 
violation of all sound commercial principles in keeping the price of 
bread at three sous the livre by means of a grant to the bakers. They 
denounced every protest against high prices as an anarchist plot 
against the social order. Their policy was the absolute liberty of 
commerce, and bayonets to support that liberty. They dreaded the 
Commune and the population of the capital; but they had at their 
back the financial, trading and professional classes of France and the 
administrations of the departments, largely controlled by those classes. 
Inevitably the Girondins moved over to the Right. They suppressed 
the criminal tribunal of August 17th; they obliged the Commune to 
stop hunting counter-revolutionaries; and at the trial of Louis they 
made ineffectual efforts to save the king, although they believed him 
guilty. Their opinion of their opponents in the Convention was plainly 
expressed in Brissot’s Appeal to All Republicans, issued on October 
29th, 1792, which denounced the Montagnards as scoundrels who 
wanted to equalize everything, property, comforts, prices of goods, 
the various services rendered society; and as knaves who yearned for a 
state of affairs where the labourer would receive the same indem- 
nity as the legislator and no proper respect would be paid to talents, 
knowledge and virtue such presumably as that of Brissot himself. 
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This grave accusation, however, was largely unjust. The injured 
Montagnards took every occasion to demonstrate their innocence by 
swearing eternal respect for the inviolable rights of property. Their 
theory was irreproachable; but in practice they deviated on occasions 
from the straight and narrow way. Deputies of the people, they felt 
for the distress of the sansculottes, and they refused to allow the poor 
to die of starvation. Accordingly, in case of necessity, they were 
ready to suspend their economic beliefs temporarily and to feed the 
poor by means of involuntary contributions from the rich; neverthe- 
less, these were strictly emergency measures, and had nothing to do 
with any theory of community ownership. The Montagnards had 
championed the cause of the suffering sansculottes in September, when 
Danton had attempted to make requisitions and to regulate prices; 
and as time went on they became more and more identified with the 
cause of the working classes of the towns, and particularly of Paris. 
Some of them were well aware of the real issues at stake. Madame 
Julien of Drdme wrote on October 24th, 1792!: ‘‘The Brissotins want 
a republic for themselves and the rich; the others want it popular 
and all for the puor; and that, with human passions, is what divides 
our senate in disgraceful fashion.’’ As the Montagnards depended 
more on the working classes, they moved more to the Left. One 
by one, though often with reluctance, they adopted the proposals 
for action urged upon them by their supporters. They became the 
champions in the Convention of the forward movement of the Revolu- 
tion, of all drastic proposals to save the Republic from its enemies. 
But they were not the leaders of the proletariat; they were merely 
its Parliamentary representatives. 

Girondins and Montagnards were not parties as we know them; 
they had no recognized chiefs or party discipline; they were merely 
groups of men who associated because they had the same purpose. 
The vast majority in the Convention belonged to neither. This mass 
was called the Plain or Marsh, in contrast with the Mountain, or the 
Centre in contrast with Right and Left; sometimes it received less 
complimentary names. Its deputies rarely took part in debates and 
had little actual share in the government, but remained to be con- 
vinced by either party in turn. Most of them inclined towards the 
Girondins ; and when property and class interests were secure, their 
next consideration was for national safety. They swayed accordingly 
from one party to the other, voting with the Gironde whenever wealth 
was threatened, but with the Mountain on measures for the protection 
of the Republic. 


iAnnales Révolutionnaires, vol. 15, p. 177. 
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In the evenings, three or four times a week, the Montagnard 
deputies attended the sessions of the great Mother Society of the 
Friends of Liberty and Equality in the Rue Saint Honoré, not far 
from the Tuileries. There they met the fiery patriots, the ardent 
devotees of the Revolution from both within and without the Con- 
vention; for the Club was not a deputies’ meeting place, but the hall 
of an association of determined revolutionists. Members were 
admitted by vote of the Society on proof of their patriotic sentiments 
and their devotion to the Revolution. There, night after night, they 
discussed questions of national welfare, problems concerning the 
salvation of the Republic and the advancement of the great movement. 
The Club had affiliated societies in every town in France; and in 
this way there grew up a vast network of associations in all parts 
of the country which took their inspiration from the Mother Society 
at Paris and zealously endeavoured to live up to its reputation, with 
the result that their resolutions were sometimes of a more radical 
character than those that the Mother Society cared to entertain at 
the moment. If the Jacobins had realized it, these chains of affiliated 
societies would have afforded them an excellent opportunity to 
organize a compact well-disciplined party which might have increased 
greatly their influence over the course of events. But the Jacobin 
Club, as a whole, was never a centre of action. From time to time 
it sent out proclamations; at times it admitted new societies to 
affiliation; always, it received correspondence and resolutions from 
the petty clubs; but otherwise it had no relations with its friends in 
the provinces. The Jacobins prided themselves on being the intel- 
lectuals of the Revolution; but, in fact, they did not originate ideas, 
they merely adopted those pressed upon them by their supporters 
from below. They were nothing more than a debating society; 
their only actual power over the government lay in the fact that what 
the Jacobins said to-day, the Mountain would say to-morrow in the 
Convention. Yet they enjoyed great prestige because the Society 
had been in the vanguard of the Revolution since 1789, and because 
they were the old and tried revolutionists. They constituted them- 
selves the critics of the government, the generals and the administra- 
tion; and if they saw fit to investigate one of the departments of the 
government, all doors were opened to them. Such was the Jacobin 
Club when approaching its period of greatest influence. Its prestige 
was increased because it numbered among its members three of the 
men who had been the foremost leaders of the people in their struggle 
against the aristocracy. 

Of these one came but rarely to the meetings of the Club; but 
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when he mounted the platform all listened with silence to the words 
on fire with passion and energy which he poured forth to his fellow 


members. He never spoke at length; he did not cultivate the arts of | 


oratory; but the earnest energy of his personality, the warmth of his 
human sympathy, the glow of his patriotic fervour rarely failed to 
dominate the Club. In few words he declared his scorn of hesitants, 
his denunciation of aristocrat generals and ministers, his contempt 


for the selfishness of merchants and traders, his indignation at the 


maltreatment of patriots. This was the man who spent six hours a 
day in hearing and attending to the complaints of the wretched and 
oppressed. Pity was his first passion; pity for the suffering poor, 
the submerged of all the ages, the helpless ones who endure in silence; 
and his pity was part of the intense sense of justice which he displayed 
even towards his adversaries in the moment of his triumph. In his 
political life he displayed strange contradictions; the means he 
advocated were often violent while his ends were moderate; thus he 
entertained doubts about the annexation of the conquered countries 
and about the forcible democratization of Belgium; and even while 
attacking the Gironde, he declared he would make a rampart of his 
body to protect them from popular assaults. He has been called the 
‘personification of murder’! because he declared it might be 
necessary for thousands of heads to fall in order to save hundreds of 
thousands. Yet this was merely a theatrical display, intended to 
frighten; im practice, Marat was much better than his word, ready 
to be lenient when the heat of the struggle was over, always the 
advocate of the minimum of bloodshed.2. In moments of personal 
danger he was extraordinarily cool; when on one occasion the whole 
Gironde attacked him, and even his friends in the Mountain proved 
lukewarm, he remarked calmly that his accusers ought to be sent to 
a lunatic asylum. Frequently he displayed a marvellous power of 
penetrating to the realities of things, of judging men and discerning 
the trend of events; but his close immersion in the conflict with the 
Gironde led him astray at times, notably when the distressed Parisians 
asked for measures with regard to money and profiteering, a develop- 
ment which he mistakenly attributed to intrigues of the Gironde. 
Yet his mistakes were far fewer than those conclusions of his which 
time proved accurate; and until the end of 1792 it might be said that 
he pointed the way and the Revolution followed. His earnestness, 
his sincerity, his intellectual power, could not be questioned. Yet 


1Michelet—Hist. Rév., Fr. IV, 126. 
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he was not popular at the Jacobins’; they considered his views and 
his methods too extreme. His strength lay in the worship accorded 
him by the Parisian populace, to whom his door was open day and 
night. Such was Jean Paul Marat, Friend of the People, editor of 
the journal of that name, the man who proved his sincerity by his_ 
poverty, the apostle of the People’s Republic. 

Another man also came seldom to the Club; but he was of a 
different stamp. ¥ George Jacques Danton of Arcis-sur-Aube had 
attracted attention to himself since the early days of 1790, when he 
had gained the laurels of a people’s hero by opposing Lafayette, by 
advocating all that seemed extreme to the revolutionary novices of 
the time and by protecting Marat against royalist persecution. His 
‘name was associated in some way or other with all the great crises of 
the Revolution; he had stopped the king’s journey to Saint Cloud, he 
had assisted with the petition which had resulted in the massacre of 
the Champ de Mars, he had (it was believed) organized the Tenth 
of August, and he, as Minister of Justice, had piloted France through 
the terrible crisis of September. ‘‘Audacity, always audacity!’’ was 
the cry from his lips which had ‘‘electrified’”’ the country; and this 
record had given him a reputation which for the time overshadowed 
that of any of his associates. And yet it failed to cover a multitude 
of sins. Danton’s left hand had been occupied in activities at wide 
variance from those of his right. While professing to be a popular 
leader he had entered into relations with the Court and had accepted 
money from that source in 1790 and 1791, a fact which explains 
extraordinary blanks in his revolutionary career. In truth, Danton 
lost few opportunities to make acquisitions from quarters fair or foul 
until the poor lawyer of 1789 had become a wealthy burgher and a 
landowner in his native country. The increase in his fortune had 
changed his point of view with regard to the Revolution; he began. 
to feel uneasy in the presence of his sansculotte comrades with their 
unreasonable prejudices in favour of rigidly virtuous conduct, and 
he commenced to incline more and more to the Girondins, a process 
of enlightenment evidenced by frequent appeals for unity at home 
and a vigorous prosecution of the war against the Coalition; a unity 
which meant for Danton the stabilizing of the Revolution and a 
dissipation of the threatening storm of sansculottism. But the Gironde 
would have none of him; they met his advances with repeated rebufts 
which drove him back to the Mountain. Yet in his heart he was 
passing over to the commercial classes, and he was destined to become 
their leader after the fall of the Gironde. In short, his character was 

1See Mathiez—Etudes Robespierristes, articles 2, 4; and Madelin, Danton c. 6- 
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to a great extent that of an adventurer; he had no fixed political 
principles like Marat or Robespierre, but, free from such inconvenient 
handicaps, he was ready to accommodate himself to any party which 
happened to be victorious. He was perpetually busy with obscure 
intrigues; he kept in touch with opposing parties of all sorts, royalists, 
Girondists, emigrants, Allies, revolutionary extremists, making 
promises and entertaining them with hopes; and though he seldom 
‘delivered the goods’? he made sure of his own safety in case Dame 
Fortune frowned upon his party. It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that he was primarily interested in himself and his own career and 
cared for the Revolution only in so far as it forwarded these crucially 
important objects. Yet he enjoyed remarkable success in keeping 
doubtful tracks covered and in maintaining his reputation for patriotic 
republicanism. Nevertheless, certain rumours went abroad which 
caused distrust of him among the more offensively puritanical of the 
Club; and when he came to the Society he came on the defensive. 
In spite of this, his mastery of oratory usually enabled him to secure 
temporary absolution; but, on the morrow, doubt returned to the 
members. Danton appears to have been a likeable personality, the 
object of affection on the part of his friends; he was a thorough man 
of the world, with an easy tolerance for human sins, loose fingers 
and loose ways; he bore no grudges and was incapable of harshness 
towards persons; in the realin of action his adventurous mind led 
him to prefer bold courses. In the eyes of unsuspicious patriots he 
seemed the Lion of the Republic. 

The third of the leaders of the Mountain was most at home with 
the Jacobins, for whom he reserved his best efforts in oratory, and 
who repaid him with an admiration which increased as the months 
went by. Maximilien Robespierre of Arras represented, with Marat, 
all that was purest and best of personal character in the men of the 
Revolution. He was the embodiment of the spirit of uprightness and 
austerity; he was the Incorruptible, the man whose name was above 
the slightest taint of sordid motives. His was a religious temperament; 
with his whole soul he lived for the Republic, he longed for the reign 
of Justice and Virtue; for himself he cared not at all, provided only 
that his ideal should triumph. From the early days of the Constituent 
he had fought for the cause of the people and had fearlessly denounced 
every intrigue of the Court, the Feuillants, the Girondins, not in- 
frequently risking a loss of popularity for the sake of that which he 
considered right. ‘‘He will go far,” said Mirabeau, “he believes all 
he says.” With a character entirely disinterested, and an intense 
love of democracy, he combined talents of a high order. His oratorical 
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power, though not fully developed in 1792, was sufficient to place 
him in the front rank of public speakers ; and later, at its height, it 
enabled him to dominate the Convention through crisis after crisis. 
His faculty of organization was never tested ; but he could formulate 
and execute a policy in resolute fashion. Yet his abilities fell short of 
genius. At home on the platform, he was at a disadvantage when 
hostilities were conducted on other fronts, and when action was called 
for he sometimes made blunders which seem strange to us; and his 
choice of means was on occasion unfortunate. His statesmanship 
was not constructive; he was an excellent guardian, but not so good 
a pioneer. His suspicious temperament led him to see counter- 
revolutionary plots as the origin of everything that went wrong; he 
would pass over the plainest of realities, the revolt of a starved 
population against its misery, to find some explanation in the per- 
nicious activities of aristocrats; and most opposition seemed to him 
to spring from the same hidden source. This misconception led him 
to make serious mistakes in estimation of the weight of certain social 
and political forces and in the tactics of dealing with them. He lived 
in a world of immaculate white and infernal black. Moreover, 
he lacked certain essential qualities of a leader—personal energy, 
quick vision, and bold decision; before the 31st of May he frankly 
confessed his inability to give the people a lead in the crisis. Hence, 
after Robespierre’s elevation to the Committee of Public Safety, he 
failed to impress his authority on that body. In addition, he was 
not personally attractive; his stress on moral rectitude alienated 
some of his colleagues.! His gift of caution made him shrink from 
extremism; he kept clear of Marat, played safe on questions of 
property and later undertook campaigns against excessively zealous 
revolutionaries; but he abhorred wealth and despised base com- 
mercial motives. He strove for a Republic where Justice and Virtue 
should be held in honour in place of money; he would relieve poverty 
but he would not suppress private fortunes. Such was Maximilien 
Robespierre; he ranks among the purest of the heroes of the people, 
but he was not destined to be of the successful. 

The debates in the Rue Saint Honoré held the attention of the 
country; yet the Jacobin Club was only the most prominent of a 
large number of popular societies which flourished in Paris and the 
other towns of France. Of these, however, only one is worth our 
notice; the Cordeliers, the meeting place of old veterans of the 
Revolution, across the river from the Tuileries and the Rue Saint 


1See the account of the peculiar “interview”? with Robespierre related in 
Barras-Memoirs I, c. 17. 
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Honoré. To this club many Jacobins belonged also; but the Cor- 
deliers were in closer contact with the people of Paris than the Mother 


Society; they tended to become more extreme and to advocate § 


violent measures before their brethren across the Seine. To their 
meetings came Hébert, editor of Pére Duchesne, and substitute 
procureur of the Commune of Paris; also Jacques Roux, an ex-priest, 
an apostle of social justice; and young Varlet, burning to do some 
great deed for the Revolution. There drastic motions were passed 
against aristocrats, profiteers and Girondins, and there insurrection 
was never far from the surface. But the Cordeliers, no more than 
the Jacobins, had by themselves any powers of action, and they had not 
the intellectual prestige or the national pre-eminence of the rival club. 

Not the Convention, nor the Jacobins, nor the Cordeliers were 
the true centre of the Revolution. That distinction was reserved for 
the city of Paris. The people of the capital had led the great demo- 
cratic movement from the first; they originated ideas, proposed 
policies and at times showed themselves better judges of remedies 
and measures than their Parliamentary leaders. They had one political 
organ for the whole of the city, the municipal government called the 
Commune; it was composed of an executive, usually termed the 
municipality of Paris, and a council-general formed by the delegates 
of the sections, sitting in the Hotel de Ville. This was the body which 
was hated and feared by all the wealthy and the aristocrats. Its head 
was Pierre Gaspard Chaumette, surnamed Anaxagoras, a young man 
twenty-eight years of age, of a Puritanical cast of mind, a zealous 
enemy of royalism and a champion of the popular cause. His sub- 
stitute was Hébert, the editor, whose paper, Pére Duchesne, was 
second only to Marat’s in influence-among the sansculottes. Beside 
these men the mayor Pache, ex-occupant of the War Office, also a 
Jacobin but a discreet one, sank into insignificance. This was the 
redoubtable Commune of Paris, the body which had organized the 
insurrection of August 10th; the body which looked after the interests 
of the poor, which persecuted royalists and aristocrats; the personi- 
fication of revolution, formidable because it commanded a military 
force of its own, the National Guard of infantry and artillery furnished 
by the sections. This strange municipality concerned not only itself 
with local affairs but with matters of national importance, the re- 
pression of counter-revolution, the foundation of the Republic, the 
frontiers and the state of national defence; in doing so it encroached 
on the sphere of the Convention, but usually avoided conflict. Yet 


the Commune was not the most extreme of the political organizations 
of the Revolution. 
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That place was reserved for the Sections of Paris, the forty-eight 
local divisions of the capital, each with its distinctive name; the 
Droits de l’homme, the Tuileries, the Poissoniére, the Bonconseil, the 
Invalides, the Bonnes Nouvelles, the Gravilliers, the Contrat Social, 
the Unité, the Panthéon, the Fraternité, the Observatoire, and all the 
others of the roll of the Revolution. A few of the forty-eight, dominated 
by middle-class residents or even by concealed aristocrats, were 
moderate in their politics; but the great majority were devoted heart 
and soul to the cause of the Revolution, now the cause of sansculottism. 
Each section was a little republic, with an assembly and an armed 
force of its own. There, in the general assembly of each section, the 
people themselves met and deliberated—the poor patriots of Paris, 
the sansculottes, the real authors of the upheaval which was shaking 
the world. They furnished to the movement its popular and spon- 
taneous character; they evolved ideas and suggested measures which 
passed along from the sections to the Cordeliers, to the Commune, 
to the Jacobins, to the Convention, finally to be acted upon under 
direct pressure from their authors. In the sections the Revolution 
had its hearth fire; there the revolutionary flame burned brightest 
and purest; there men of humble birth displayed a keenness in 
political affairs, a power and readiness to act in common that has 
rarely had its parallel in the history of the world. These working 
men and artisans discussed matters of state, discerned the faults of 
the administration, the weakness or defection of generals, ministers, or 
deputies and advocated remedies which seemed to them to cut to the 
root of the evil. They were ready not only to deliberate but to act; 
they had fought on all the great days of the Revolution up to the fall 
of the monarchy; and men of the capital had gone to every frontier, 
till every army bore witness to Parisian zeal in the cause of Liberty. 
Nearly all had seen service of some sort, and each carried the arms of a 
National Guard. Thus there was an armed force in each locality; 
the section nominated a commander-in-chief (chef de légion), an 
adjutant and a commandant, while the Commune appointed a general 
for the united force of all the sections. But this Parisian army was 
essentially popular; if the men of the sections refused to obey, the 
Commune and its general were helpless. It was this citizens’ force 
which had defeated all the efforts of the royalists and had broken 
down the resistance to the formation of the Republic; and the same 
force remained, a weapon in the hands of the people for the last 
struggle which was clearly impending—a conflict over the possession 
and distribution of wealth. 

The driving force behind the Revolution had been in large measure 
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the pressure for relief from material distress and the feeling that in 
the new age of Liberty and Equality it was a violation of human rights 
that any section of the nation should suffer from misery and poverty. 
It was this which furnished the permanent factor of unrest that 
drove the men and women of the Revolution further and further into 
untried paths, and which had found its expression in the frequent 
political changes. This had been the psychological cause of most of 
the revolutionary acts, even of those which seemed exclusively 
political. The punishment of the king was demanded because he 
stood not for the old political order so much as for the old social 
order. ‘‘We ask the death of Louis,” ran one petition, ‘‘in the name 
of the beings stifled in the germ under an oppressive regime by forced 
labour and misery . . . in the name of all those who died in the 
refuges of poverty and disease.’’! Now the king was dead; but the 
poor of France soon realized that the removal of one man made no 
difference to their condition. On the morrow of January 21st food 
was as hard to obtain as before; and this unpleasant discovery 
caused their political activities to take new forms. They found that 
the force which they had to combat, with which they had already 
been struggling, was complex and all-embracing; it held them bound 
by an inexorable pressure on all sides; they tried to fight against it, 
but in vain; they did not understand its nature, they had no con- 
ception of the remedy and they laid the blame on this feature or on 
that, on the aristocracy, on the king, on foreign spies, on the Girondin 
party, and dealt with each of these enemies in turn, only to find 
perpetual disappointment; the removal of their political foes did 
nothing to relieve their distress. The efforts of the sansculottes, 
desperate and daring as they were, brought no respite from the 
mysterious force which was strangling them. 

That force was composed of two elements; one as old as civilization 
itself, the other new and strange. The first element was the simple 
fact that the system of production and distribution of necessities was 
operated for private profit. Everyone who took part in that process, 
the peasant, the transportation agent, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
was concerned solely to make as much money as he could out of his 
part in it, with little consideration for the needs of the consumers. 
Ordinarily the bad results of this process were checked to some 
extent by competition from abroad, or among the different provinces; 
but the war made France a closed market, and the armies required 
vast quantities of foodstuffs. Thus, with demand increased and 
supply decreased, the market was easily captured by the middle-men 

{Quoted in Jaurés-Convention, 1003. 
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in the grain trade, who saw a golden opportunity to raise prices and 
extract fortunes while hiding their financial operations under cover 
of the fall in value of the paper money, or the general disturbed 
conditions; and these ingenious manipulators were not at all troubled 
over the fact that they were making life miserable for thousands of 
their fellow citizens. A whole class of speculators was arising who 
found in Liberty a multiplicity of ways to pile up wealth by stealthy 
extraction from the pockets of those who were ignorant enough to be 
poor. The proper method of treatment for individuals such as these 
did not consist in voluble maledictions, or even in the liberal use of 
the guillotine, as some Parisians were ready to suggest; but merely 
in taking the whole machinery of distribution out of their hands, 
organizing it as a State service, and thereby depriving them of their 
favourite field of activity. Such an idea, however, had not appeared 
on the political horizon of 1793. 

The second element in the economic pressure was to France a new 
phenomenon. ‘Building is going on everywhere,” said the journal 
Révolutions de Parison May 11th. The building was not of residences; 
it was of great stores and large factories. The upper bourgeoisie, the 
financiers and merchants, who had made fortunes out of the grain 
trade and the disposal of national goods (property of the church and 
the emigrants) were turning their attention to the large-scale organiza- 
tion of the retail trade and the production of manufactured articles. 
In fact, the French industrial revolution was beginning. The small 
shop-keepers, the artisans and the wage-workers were entering on the 
same unfortunate experience as their brothers in England. They 
found their precarious livelihoods threatened by the competition of 
the new stores and factories; in their trouble they cried out against 
monopolists and forestallers. ‘What is the object of these specu- 
lators?”’ cried the spokesman of these petty independent workers on 
June 25th to the Convention; ‘these, who take possession of the 
manufactures, the commerce, the products of the earth?’ In reality, 
this change marked the advent of capitalism; the apparition of a new 
class, the industrialists and large-scale organizers, who were to join 
forces with the financiers, the speculators and the old commercial 
classes to form the new capitalist bourgeoisie which entered on a 
period of struggle with the sansculottes; a conflict that lasted through 
the Terror and proved decisive for the future of the Revolution. 

The class struggle of 1793 was markedly different from the class 
struggle of our own time; the field of battle was not the factory but 
the streets and the market place. There was no conflict of capitalist 
against worker as such; for capitalism was in its weak beginnings 
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and had not yet produced a proletariat of the type familiar to us. 
The conflict was between the distributing grain dealers and financiers 
on the one hand, and the consuming wage-workers on the other; and 
side by side with this there was another battle, of the new capitalists 
against the petty artisans. This class war gave rise to no socialist 
ideas; to the sansculottes the remedy appeared to be a redistribution 
of property, a process which would relieve the rich of their cumber- 
some excess of wealth and give it to the poor. Almost all of the 
population, artisans, wage-workers, capitalists, were at one on the 
question of private property as such; practically all would have 
scouted socialism without consideration. Some of the thinkers, 
Condorcet, Rabaut Saint Etienne, propounded schemes for the 
limitation of property; but the ruling class paid no attention to such 
an unwelcome suggestion. In any case, these philosophers thought 
mainly in terms of the land; and the city population did not want 
land, but a better life in their own homes. The artisans and workers, 
whom we must call proletariat for lack of a more appropriate name, 
had no understanding of their own economic situation during their 
period of power; and so they struggled blindly, with no theory 
to guide them, against a powerful adversary armed with clear 
intentions. 

These were the underlying factors in the economic distress of the 
time; and there were some immediate aggravations. The harvest of 
1792 had been quite normal; but the cold weather of the fall had 


delayed threshing, and as so many men were with the armies, labour — 


was scarce. The farmers grew wheat not for the glory of the Republic, 
but to fill their pockets; and when it appeared that they would be 
paid in depreciated assignats they preferred not to sell and kept the 
wheat in their barns. In consequence Danton had attempted in 
September to make requisitions and to regulate the food supply; 
but the Girondist minister, Roland, had abolished these measures 
of relief and had restored complete free trade, with the obvious 
result that the peasants demanded more money, the middlemen 
added their contribution, and the price of bread rose rapidly. Another 
‘ cause operated to increase prices still further; a fresh issue of assignats 
was made to pay for the war, which caused the paper money to lose 
heavily in value and afforded an admirable cover for further specula- 
tion and large profits. Distress spread rapidly; in the Corréze, the 
Haute-Vienne and the Creuse, bread cost seven or eight sous the livre, 
while the worker’s daily wage was nine or ten sous.! In their trouble 
the poor called on the government to help them; the old regime 
had regulated prices, why should not the new? They struggled 
‘Speech of deputy Chambon on Feb. 25th—Archives Parl. LIX, 193. 
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against the Girondist restoration of free trade, and some departments 
refused to enforce it. The Parisians, guided by Jacques Roux, devised 
their own remedy; let the government withdraw all silver from 
circulation and compel the acceptance of assignats at their face value; 
and they petitioned the Convention to this effect on January 13th. 
But the Assembly, incurably Girondist, and unwilling to concede 
the new principle that a government could control prices, refused the 
request and trusted to Providence to feed the poor. The Commune, 
more sympathetic, kept the price of bread at its old level by sub- 
sidizing the bakers; to raise this fund, it decreed a tax on the rich 
and asked the Convention to advance the money pending the 
collection. Soon the sections, annoyingly persistent, petitioned again 
for the forced circulation of assignats; and again the deputies, them- 
selves entirely comfortable and full of consideration for the retail 
traders, who would lose most from the restoration of the assignat, 
decided to hope for the best and to turn their attention to less em- 
barrassing topics. Nevertheless, the Commune’s action kept the 
price of bread within reach of the poor and thus prevented immediate 
risings; but the prices of all other articles were mounting fast, and 
were certain to cause trouble in the near future. Under these circum- 
stances the people soon found advocates to plead their cause on the 
streets and at the Commune. One was Varlet, a young man of twenty- 
five, of the section Droits de lhomme; a republican since Varennes, 
he had distinguished himself during the time of the Legislative by 
violent hostility to royalty and by the publication of a pamphlet 
advocating a new cult—that of God and Country. In another 
pamphlet, published at the beginning of 1793, he had expounded his 
economic views. ‘‘Property is an inviolable right, and each may 
dispose of his goods and his revenues as he wills, provided the use 
he makes of it does not tend to the destruction of society; but fortunes 
amassed at the State’s expense, by theft, speculation, monopoly, 
manipulation of the market, should become national property.’” 
Thus Varlet was far from wishing to abolish private property; he 
desired only limitation of the operations of finance; but he was 
convinced that he had found the solution for the distress of the people, 
and through the sections he ardently spread the doctrine of war on 
profiteers. His companion was Jacques Roux, an ex-priest, cooler and 
more clever than Varlet; he represented the section Gravilliers at the 
Hotel de Ville and he professed the ambition to be the Marat of the 
Commune; but he did this only to cover himself with the cloak of a 
great reputation, for Jacques Roux was advocating a policy soon to 
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be repudiated by the soundly moderate Marat. The ex-priest con- 
cerned himself solely with social justice; while others talked of 


political action and political remedies, he took every occasion to de- : 


nounce the profiteers and monopolists whom he conceived to be the 
authors of the starvation of the poor. He devised measures which, 
he believed, would meet the situation; the withdrawal of gold and 
silver and the enforced acceptance of assignats; severe laws against 
monopoly and profiteering; and a law to establish a maximum price 
for all necessities; and in season and out of;season he pressed these 
ideas on his section, the Commune and the Convention, until the last 
body welcomed his appearance as warmly as that of a particularly 
obnoxious mosquito. He was not without weak points; but the 
distresses of the poor cut him to the quick and he devoted his life to 
helping them in their need. Around these men there formed a group 
of young enthusiasts who advocated all sorts of direct action on behalf 
of the sufferers. They sought by every means to bring pressure on 
the authorities, and were ready in the last resort to instigate the 
people to plunder of shops, to riot or even to insurrection, to save 
themselves from their economic enemies. These men received the 
name of Enragés, or madmen; they constituted a permanent opposi- 
tion to any government which neglected the poor. 

While life was daily becoming more difficult for the people, the 
Girondins continually and successfully assisted that process. They 
denounced the Commune for its measures of relief; they prevented 
any action with regard to the assignats. In the cries of the people 
they discovered only anarchist plots against the social order. They 
stood forward as the protectors of speculators, merchants, retail 
traders, everyone who was engaged in the onerous task of providing 
food for an ungrateful population; their prescription for the poor 
was bullet and bayonet, and with this object they retained in Paris 
a few battalions of federalist troops from the provinces, on whom they 
thought they could rely. To this treatment the Parisians reacted ‘in 
quite normal fashion; they began to hate the Girondins as much as 
they had hated the royalists and aristocrats. An ominous tide of 
wrath was rising against the obstinate deputies and their friends, 
the speculators, who were enriching themselves out of the distress 
of the people. Once more insurrection was in the air. 

Although the internal situation was full of danger at the beginning 
of 1793, yet the patriots could console themselves with the thought 
that success in war had made the frontiers fairly secure. In the 
preceding summer, France had had to face a semi-circle of enemies; 
Piedmont, on the South-east, and Austria and Prussia on the east and 
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north, from the Swiss border to the sea. In September the Prussians 
had penetrated into Champagne and seemed for a time likely to over- 
throw the Republic; but the artillery duel of Valmy and the firm front 
of the French army had impressed the invaders so deeply that they had 
retired without risking a battle. Since that time the Republic had 
had a succession of victories. In the south-east, General Montesquiou 
had easily defeated the armies of Piedmont, the satellite of Austria; 
he occupied Savoy and Nice amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
and reached the natural frontier of the Alps. In the east, after the 
retreat of the Prussians, the French had won an astonishing series of 
successes. General Custine, with a small corps of 15,000 men, ad- 
vanced on the Rhine. Everywhere the people, enthusiastic for the 
ideals of the Revolution, welcomed the French as liberators and threw 
open the city gates to the invading troops. In the month of October, 
Custine took Spires, Worms and Mayence. If he had descended the 
Rhine in concert with an army attacking Belgium, he could probably 
have cleared the whole of the right bank of the Rhine; but, anxious to 
increase his reputation, he crossed the Rhine and marched on Frank- 
fort. That unprotected city was easily occupied; but Custine found 
himself isolated, far from any support; and meanwhile the Hessians 
recovered, and soon obliged him to abandon Frankfort and retire to the 
Rhine. At the same time, General Beurnonville, with a few thousand 
men, tried to repair Custine’s omission by attacking Tréves; but he 
failed and was forced to retreat. These checks were not serious; 
but they demonstrated that the Coalition was not, as some enthusiastic 
patriots had imagined, entirely worthy of contempt. 

The East was highly interesting; but to most Frenchmen the 
North, the open plain of Flanders, was the decisive theatre of war. 
This was the sector chosen by Dumouriez, the victor of Valmy and the 
most brilliant general of the young Republic. In Novernber he 
entered Belgium with £0,000 men, defeated the Austrians at Jemappes 
and in a month had occupied Brussels, Antwerp, Namur, Liége, had 
cleared the whole of Belgium and established winter quarters on the 
line of the Meuse. 

In the eyes of all, these were splendid victories. But the condition 
of the army was such as to cause grave anxiety. The commissariat 
had almost broken down; clothes and boots were lacking, convoys 
never arrived, the system of supply seemed about to fail. Dumouriez, 
according to his own account, continually demanded relief in vain.! 
The government had set up in Paris a purchasing commission with 
sole authority to purchase supplies; but communications were bad, 
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and Dumouriez found himself obliged to defy that body in order to 
secure food for his army. 

That army itself was incompletely organized. There were two 
groups of soldiers: the troops of the line—regulars of the old regime— 
and the volunteers of ’91 and ’92. The former were better disciplined 
and steadier under adverse circumstances; but, in the eyes of Paris 
they had one vital defect, that aristocratic sentiments and respect 
for aristocratic generals still lingered among them. The volunteers 
were free from reproach in that regard; they were enthusiastic 
republicans, elected their own officers and were a little mistrustful 
of their comrades of the line; and although they attacked admirably, 
they had not yet learned steadiness and cohesion when things were 
going wrong. After the conquest of Belgium, the term of service for 
which they had been engaged was over, and a special decree of the 
Convention declared the country out of danger. In view of such 
clear official sanction, large numbers of volunteers concluded that 
their services were no longer required; they left the army and went 
home of their own accord. Probably 40,000 men took their discharge 
in this highly informal fashion. The army was seriously weakened, 
and that a time when on every side fresh enemies were about to enter 
the war against France. 

Since the close of the American war there had been peace between 
the Maritime Power and France; but during the last half of 1792 
that peace was hanging on a thread. The gospel of the Revolution 
had been emphatically rejected in Britain as a dangerous and sub- 
versive movement. Liberty was good only for the sort of people who 
could afford it; equality was absurd when the inherent superiority of 
the British aristocracy was obvious to:all the world; and there was no 
place for fraternity in a society where everyone was accurately graded 
according to the wisdom he had shown in selecting the station of his 
birth. The most damning thing about the new democracy was its 
impolite refusal to acknowledge any proper set of masters; hence it 
must be condemned root and branch, for it threatened the foundations 
of a society established on the only respectable basis—hereditary 
privilege. Since 1790 the British governing classes had watched the 
development of the Revolution with increasing hatred and alarm. 
Their views received eloquent expression on the platform and in the 
press by Edmund Burke; their fears were reflected in a growing 
demand for war with a nation which had committed the unspeakable 
crime of expelling its aristocracy and dethroning its king. Since the 
Tenth of August, the British monarch had made known his dislike 
of the Republic in no uncertain manner. As yet, however, the Prime 
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Minister, who spoke for the merchants and financiers rather than for 
the aristocracy, was not convinced of the necessity for war; but in 
November the classes in whom he was most interested received their 
cause for offence. The treaty of 1787 with France and Holland 
contained the provision that the Scheldt was to be closed to commerce 
from the Dutch border to the sea; an arrangement which prevented 
the inhabitants on its banks from making use of their own river, but 
secured the major consideration that Antwerp would not be tempted 
to essay a commercial rivalry with London. But this highly satis- 
factory settlement received a rude shock; after the conquest of 
Belgium the Convention declared the Scheldt open to the commerce 
of all nations. This clear breach of the treaty, and the wilful assump- 
tion that the Belgians had a right to use the Scheldt, roused the 
British merchants to a height of moral indignation and financial 
alarm; they joined the aristocracy in a demonstration of virtuous 
wrath at the iniquitous action of the republicans. At this juncture 
the French committed an offence which clearly put them beyond the 
pale of civilization; they tried and executed their king. This unspeak- 
able crime, so much more barbarous than the hanging of a few hundred 
sheep-stealers every year, put Britain emphatically in the right, and 
gave Pitt and the financiers the moral pretext they needed for a war 
in defence of trade supremacy. Pitt dismissed the French minister 
and secured from Parliament a large increase in the armed forces. 
Under the leadership of their Prime Minister, the British governing 
classes girded themselves for a holy war to free the world from 
criminals, democrats and continental trade competitors; a crusade to 
destroy the wicked Republic and suppress Antwerp once more. There 
was a spirited and eloquent opposition to this policy, led by Charles 
James Fox; but it was almost powerless in the Houses of Parliament. 
A war fever swept the country; on the walls of London inscriptions 
were chalked “Hurrah for war.”’ 

The French would have been better advised had they waited to be 
attacked. But there were hotheads at Paris as well as in London. 
Enthusiasts spoke of another war between Rome and Carthage; they 
declared that France no longer counted her enemies, and that she 
could maintain her own against the whole of Europe. The govern- 
ment made efforts to preserve the peace without paying the price of 
evacuating Belgium; they offered even an explicit undertaking not 
to invade Holland; but in vain. English vessels had already stopped 
ships laden with grain for France; the French ambassador had 
received orders to leave the kingdom; and the increase in English 
armament could have no other object than hostilities against the 
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Republic. On February 1st the Convention declared war against 
Great Britain. 


War between France and Holland followed as a matter of course. + 


The Stadtholder was evidently in close association with London; he 
cut off exports to France and ordered his fleet to join the British navy. 
Nor did the French government lack pecuniary motives; the conquest 
of Holland would be a source of wealth to the Republic, as well as an 
effective reply to Pitt. From the first of February, France was at war 
with Holland also. The circle of foes on north and west was now 
complete. There were left only two gaps, the Swiss and Spanish 
frontiers. Even the Swiss, alarmed by the French invasion of Savoy, 
decided on an armed neutrality. The Spanish court was fast succumb- 
‘ing to the fears of the aristocracy and to the persuasive Pitt’s offers 
of generous financial inducements. War with Spain was not declared 
until March; but both sides prepared for it. The French formed an 
army of observation at the Pyrenees under Servan, former minister 
of war. The Republic would soon be surrounded by foes on every 
side. 

But the Convention did not fear. With increasing danger its 
determination increased to conquer at all costs. Its leaders con- 
fidently reckoned that a nation in arms, twenty-five millions 
in earnest for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, could easily 
defeat the ‘‘hirelings of the despots,’’ who fought only for pay. On 
the Ist of January, 1793, the Convention set up a Committee of 
General Defence, to conduct the war on all fronts. At the end of 
February it decreed a national levy of 300,000 men, the raising of 
the recruits to be supervised by special representatives sent out for 
that purpose. This measure was considered sufficient to ensure the 
victory of the Republic. 

Yet there were grave causes for concern to the patriots. In the 
armies, in the administration staffs, in the technical services, and 
especially in the navy, there remained a good many officers who 
were either avowed aristocrats or served the Republic with very bad 
grace. They remained, because on account of their technical know- 
ledge it was almost impossible to replace them; yet they were a source 
of weakness to the State. They were blamed as the principal cause of 
defeats, and they were the subject of frequent storms at the Jacobins’, 
the Commune and in the sections. The patriots found army staffs 
and aristocratic generals the objects of particularly deep suspicion; it 
was whispered that some of the line troops had refused to wear the 
national colours and rejoiced at the reverses of their comrades the 
volunteers. Yet the Convention hesitated to remove the aristocrats 
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from the armies, lest the last state should be worse than the first; it 
put its trust in its generals to employ these men and see that they 
did no harm. As long as the armies were advancing no evil con- 
sequences were likely to follow. But the weaknesses of the army 
would show up disastrously in case of defeat; and a crisis on the 
frontiers would certainly provoke a dangerous crisis at home, where 


the patriots were already exasperated by the famine and the hostility | 


yof the dominant faction in the Convention. 
Such was the condition of France in January and February, 1793; 
a missionary Republic with a message to give to the world and a new 
social order to create; yet a house divided against itself, with the 
prospect of strong antagonisms within and impending trouble without. 


The patriots were obliged to postpone their dreams of a social / 
millennium and shoulder the burden of revolutionary problems once | 


more. 


CHAPTER II 
THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL 


As we have seen, war was declared with Britain and Holland on 
the first of February. While the English fleet was engaged in blockad- 
ing French ports and chasing French vessels off the seas, the republican 
government and its general in the North planned an effective reply— 
the invasion of Holland, which was notoriously restless under the rule 
of its stadtholder, and at the same time was wealthy enough to 
recompense its liberators with something more substantial than 
gratitude. The new expedition, with its double object of restoring 
liberty to oppressed Dutch, and securing relief for an impoverished 
French government, was to be conducted by Dumouriez himself, the 
most brilliant general in the service of the young Republic. 

The victor of Valmy and Jemappes, and the conqueror of Belgium, 
was then at the height of his prestige. In the glory of his triumphs 
in the Netherlands it had escaped notice that Jemappes was, in fact, 
an unnecessary battle, that everything gained by it might have been 
secured by a bloodless advance down the Meuse, and that, as is the 
case with a great many other victories, the battle itself was won 
more by accident than by design. Nevertheless, Dumouriez was a 
bold and daring commander, and a leader of men at a time when 
personal leadership was a great factor in war. Of an autocratic 
disposition, he had yet endeared himself to the army by his ability 
to appeal to the adventurous spirit of the French soldier. Although 
an aristocrat by birth, he was not prepared to allow a handicap even 
of that serious character, to interfere with his own advancement; 
and by revolting from Lafayette, and being the first commander to 
declare his allegiance to the new government of August 10th, he had 
attracted such notice that the Republic had chosen him to lead its 
armies.! His political inclinations, however, were anything but demo- 
cratic; his first principle was his own career, and it was this which 
had led him to see good in republican ideals; but when he realized 
that the new state of things had other objects in view than the glory 
of Dumouriez, and that the advance of the Revolution was bringing 
into power a class of men who offended his aristocratic instincts, he 
began to regret the old regime, and cherished dreams of being the 
Caesar, the Cromwell or at least the Monk, of the French Republic. 


‘He had directed the department of foreign affarrs in the Girondin ministry of 
the spring of 1792. 
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At Paris, during the winter, he had let his Opinions overcome his 
discretion; he had spoken in a hardly-veiled manner in favour of 
Louis; he had associated with the Girondins and had conspicuously 
avoided the Jacobins’ Club, where he was repeatedly announced but 
never appeared. This serious misconduct at once drew down on the 
offender the attention of the vigilant Ami du Peuple; and in issue 
after issue, Marat exposed the tortuous acts and the shortcomings 
of the aristocratic commander, and predicted that the latter was but 
waiting his chance to betray the Republic. Something of the sort 
was not far from the mind of Dumouriez. When he returned to the 
North, in January, he nourished hopes that the conquest of Holland, 
combined with judicious management of the Belgians, would enable 
‘him to create two soundly conservative Netherland Republics, 
devoted to him and ready to furnish troops which would join the 
French regulars in a last campaign against Jacobinism; then the 
victor would scatter the objectionable republicans, proclaim Louis 
XVII and the Constitution of 1791, and proceed to rule France as 
her saviour from anarchist degradation. In this state of mind, 
hoping to win victories and then to turn them to account against a 
perverted Revolution, Dumouriez commenced his Dutch campaign. 
Holland was not formidable from a military standpoint; but 
there were certain dangers which might place an ambitious invading 
force in a distinctly uncomfortable position. In the first place the 
Belgians displayed a highly regrettable backwardness in appreciating 
the blessings of the Revolution, as interpreted by zealous Jacobin 
agents anxious to mould another country after their own ideals. 
Only the working classes, especially at Liége, and some of the bourge- 
oisie who participated in the new administrations, were in any degree 
attached to the invaders; the upper classes, the ardently Catholic 
peasantry, and the clergy whose influence was great, remained sullenly 
hostile to French rule, impervious to the attractions of Liberty and 
Equality. When strong differences of opinion developed between 
Belgian democrats and aristocrats, Dumouriez took pains to prove 
that he was no Jacobin; he terminated abruptly the missionary 
activities of several republican propagandists and sent complaints to 
Paris of their injudicious conduct; protests which failed to awaken 
sympathy among an obstinately republican population, but achieved 
one positive result, the strengthening of existing suspicions of aristo- 
cratic commanders. The fact remained that the majority of Belgians 
were still wedded to their ancient ‘‘prejudices,” and, if they did not 
venture armed opposition, were by no means dismayed at the prospect 
of a return of the Austrians. In the second place, the invading 
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expedition would be placed in an unenviable situation if the Imperial 
forces should undertake a successful flank attack over the Meuse; 
it was not impossible that the French troops in Holland would be 
cut off and obliged to surrender. The front line detachment of the 
republican army, posted on the banks of the Roer covering Aix-la- 
Chapelle, was in no condition to withstand a serious attack. Many 
units had been reduced to skeletons by the casual departure of the 
volunteers; large numbers of officers and men modestly assumed that 
their presence with the army was not indispensable, and that their 
insignificance would permit frequent pleasant leaves to Brussels, 
Louvain and other places of rest and recreation; while boots, clothing, 
even arms, were conspicuously deficient. The generals were well 
aware of these unfortunate circumstances; Stengel, on the Roer, 
wrote numerous letters to his superiors and to the minister of 
war, to make them aware of the difficulties of his position; but the 
higher authorities were entirely indifferent to Stengel, as their attention 
was concentrated on the preparations for the invasion of Holland. 

Dumouriez’ plan of campaign was highly original; he intended to 
mask the frontier fortresses, cross the arm of the sea into which the 
Meuse empties, advance through the undefended interior to Amster- 
dam and place the republican party in power. But the advance 
guard was not able to capture the Dutch boats, and the main army 
was forced to halt until the generals should procure some means of 
transport over the arm of the sea. While waiting, Dumouriez tried 
attacks on the frontier fortresses, and met with astonishingly easy 
success. Breda, Geertruidenberg, Klundert fell like Jericho, almost as 
soon as the republicans summoned them, and the commander’s hopes 
ran high. The chief difficulty was that Dumouriez’ lieutenant 
Miranda had not succeeded in taking Maestricht, the capture of 
which was essential to the security of the French right flank. The 
garrison of Maestricht knew that help would soon come from the 
main armies of Austria and Prussia. 

The accession of Britain, and the prospect of generous financial 
assistance, had given a fresh lease of life to the continental coalition 
against the Republic. The Austrians, anxious to recover the lost 
province of Belgium, and encouraged by tales of French oppression 
of innocent aristocrats, reinforced their troops on the left bank of 
the Rhine and appointed as commander the Prince of Coburg, a 
veteran of the wars with Turkey; his chief of staff was to be a certain 
Colonel Mack, who enjoyed a reputation for military ability that 
lasted until the occurrence of unfortunate incidents at Ulm, thirteen 
years later. The Prussian king, less ambitious than his brother of 
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Austria and decidedly apprehensive that the Empress of Russia might 
take possession of Poland without requesting his assistance, resolved to 
limit his anti-republican crusade to the capture of Mayence; after 
that happy event, he would let the morrow care for itself. His 
general was the same Duke of Brunswick who had led the army into 
France to Valmy and then out again in none too dignified fashion. 
Both Brunswick and Coburg were generals of the old type, careful, 
methodical, risking little and frequently gaining less, always pro- 
viding against all possible dangers before they spared a thought for 
the objects of the campaign. They made their plans together at 
Frankfort in February; Coburg was to raise the siege of Maestricht 
while Brunswick undertook that of Mayence, and the future would 
be left to itself, since greater success was not anticipated by these 
excessively modest strategists. 

Coburg was the first to move. Somewhat to his surprise, he 
met little resistance. The French vanguard was scattered over 
fourteen leagues of country in fifty-seven different cantonments; 
and with no real line of defence, as the Roer, a small stream, is easily 
passable everywhere. The republican army, disorganized, in per- 
manent need of supplies, dispersed and in a bad position, offered an 
opportunity which could not be entirely misused even by the most 
mediocre generalship. On February 29th, the Austrians crossed the 
Roer, outflanked the defending detachments, and routed the French 
rearguard at Héngen; next day they attacked Aix-la-Chapelle and 
with the assistance of an aristocratic revolt, drove the French out. 
The republican army dissolved before them; hundreds of deserters 
thronged the roads back to France, crying treason and spreading 
stories of defeats which lost little in picturesqueness or vividness of 
detail as they passed from mouth to mouth. “The army is almost 
entirely disbanded’! wrote the commissaries to the Convention. 
General Miranda raised the siege of Maestricht and retreated behind 
the Meuse; then found that it was not possible to hold even that 
excellent line of defence with an army that would not fight. The 
French commanders, Miranda, Lanoue, Valence, the duke of Chartres, 
and Thouvenot, chief of staff, were compelled to abandon Liége and 
retire to Saint Trond; thence still farther to Louvain. The Austrians 
might have dispersed the republicans without difficulty; but Coburg 
was becoming apprehensive of such alarming success, and halted to 
obtain instructions from his royal master before he should proceed 
to molest the French further. Coburg’s considerate conduct gave 
the republicans a respite; and meanwhile Thouvenot succeeded in 
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forming order of a sort out of chaos, selected a line of defence and 
stationed the army behind it. Soldiers and officers, however, clam- _ 
oured for Dumouriez, the one commander in whom they had con- 
fidence. That general was reluctant to leave Holland when it seemed 
within his grasp; and a formal order of the executive council on 
March 8th was required to force him to return to Belgium. Du- 
mouriez departed for Brussels on the 9th, convinced that the real 
cause of the disasters was the pernicious activity of the Jacobins, 
and annoyed because his plans had failed; yet he was confident in 
his own ability to right the situation; and his opinion of the commiss- 
aries of the Convention had improved since they had repeatedly as- 
sured him that he alone could stop the retreat, restore morale to the 
soldiers and enable them once more to face the enemy. For a few 
days, there was a lull in the war, while both sides were preparing for 
the next struggle; but, with the whole French frontier threatened, 
and the offensive definitely in the hands of the Coalition, a crisis was 
on hand which recalled the beginning of September. 

Meanwhile in the interior also, events were rapidly hurrying to a 
crisis. The fall in value of the assignats made the peasant more 
reluctant than ever to part with his grain; and the speculators were 
too quick-witted to lose the opportunity of monopolizing supplies, 
reselling at greatly increased prices and accepting the difference as 
the just reward due to their individual enterprise, their intelligent 
foresight, and their talent in the world of finance. In Paris, 
the cost of bread was kept within limits by the Commune; but 
the prices of other commodities, sugar, coffee, candles and soap, 
articles free from bureaucratic municipal interference with the bene- 
ficent liberty of commerce, rose quickly until it was doubled. The 
people, stimulated by Roux from his stronghold in the section Gravil- 
liers, denounced the rich, the monopolists, the trading aristocracy 
in general and the Girondists in particular, who supported everything 
that was oppressive in the existing economic system. On February 
12th, in a tone of rebuke for official negligence, the delegates of the 
forty-eight sections asked for the establishment of the maximum, a 
definite price fixed by law for the sale of grain, “in the name of our 
brothers of all the departments.’’ This cool assumption of a repre- 
sentative quality comparable with that of the deputies addressed, 
and the presentation of a new demand for interference with harassed 
retail traders, roused the wrath of a middle-class Assembly. Several 
indignant members clamoured “To the Abbaye (the prison) with 
them!”’: the Girondins rose to express their horror and to denounce 
the peril of an anarchist insurrection; and even Marat attacked the 
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petitioners and their requests as ‘‘excessive, revolutionary, subversive 
of all good order, certain to cause troubles in the Republic... . 
Citizens, this is a base intrigue . ... I know there are infamous 
aristocrats among the delegates.” Marat entirely misunderstood 
the situation; but he expressed the opinion, or rather the policy of the 
Jacobins and the Mountain, for once allied with the Gironde. Saint 
Just, a young Montagnard and friend of Robespierre, had publicly 
opposed all the measures proposed by the Enragés; and the delegates 
of the sections took their revenge by distributing placards with a 
special mention of ‘‘orators who deliver fine speeches and draw the 
best morals on three good meals a day . . . . among them is the 
citizen Saint Just; let us raise the odious mask with which he covers 
himself.” There was danger of a breach between the Mountain and 
the people; but the leaders of the Jacobins continued to oppose 
demands for economic relief by the time-honoured method of abusing 
the petitioners. The Montagnards were torn between their sympathy 
for the suffering of the people and their own commercial interests; 
they dreaded the opening of a new abyss, a third revolution on the 
question of property; they held wholly orthodox views on that pro- 
blem, and shrank from the prospect of a class war superadded to a 
national war, and the certain alienation of the merchants and the 
peasants from the Revolution; and in their alarm, they found it 
easy to believe and proclaim that the leaders of the new movement 
were traitors secretly in league with the enemy to stir up strife within 
the Republic. 
This theory, however satisfactory to perplexed leaders with good 
salaries, failed to affect the prices of necessities; and the people 
began to express revised opinions of certain great reputations. The 
Society of Defenders of the Republic, a military association, pro- 
tested against procrastination, half-heartedness, indifference to 
really vital questions and other deadly sins recently committed by 
the Mountain. The great weakness of the Jacobins’ position was 
that they had no alternative remedy. Neither had Chaumette and 
Hébert at the Commune; they were the objects of howls and groans 
from the galleries and were forced to listen to deputations from the 
sections who accused them of moderation and connivance at monopoly. 
The people began to be furious; they now suspected even the Com- 
mune and the Jacobins of being tainted with counter-revolution. 
On the other hand, the Cordeliers, always in touch with the sections, 
took up the popular demand under the influence of Roux and Varlet; 
and Marat’s acute sympathy with suffering led him to see that some 
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action must be taken. Towards the end of February, the difficulty. | 
of procuring provisions was becoming almost unbearable. 

On the 22nd, a deputation of Parisiennes came to the Jacobin 
Club to ask for the use of the hall in order to discuss prices and pre- 
pare a petition to the Convention. The members of the Society, 
however, feared that the women would recommend the maximum 
already frowned upon by their leaders, and found an excuse to refuse 
the use of the hall. Such disappointing conduct caused a lively 
noise in the galleries; remarks were made that the Society seemed 
to contain some of the merchants and profiteers who were enriching 
themselves out of the public misfortunes. The Jacobins, under the 
grave accusation of aristocratic sympathies, felt resentful and uneasy. 
But one of their number, Jeanbon Saint André, was not disconcerted ; 
he advocated a majestic indifference to minor disturbances “which 
would compromise the calm and tranquillity we need. The Society 
ought resolutely to occupy itself with the examination of the Con- 
stitution, and no other matter ought to be placed on the order of _ 
the day.’ 

That sufficed for the Jacobins. But the Parisians were under 
the impression that calm, tranquillity, and the examination of the 
Constitution would produce no marked alteration in the prices of 
food and soap. Nor were they entirely satisfied when informed 
once more that they were being misled by aristocrats when they 
complained against the cost of living. They seemed rather to be of 
opinion that since no one would help them, they must help themselves. 
While trouble was brewing under the skilful direction of Jacques 
Roux, Marat declared himself in the ‘‘Journal”’ of February 25th. 
In a bitter attack on monopolists, luxurious dealers, cheating pro- 
fiteers, scoundrels, ex-nobles and other vicious characters, whom 
faithless deputies encouraged to crime by allowing them impunity, 
he expressed his opinion: ‘In a country where the rights of the people 
are not vain titles, pompously set forth in an idle declaration, the 
pillage of a few stores and the hanging of the profiteers at their doors 
would soon put an end to the despicable plots which reduce five mil- 
lions of men to despair and cause thousands to perish from want. 
Will the deputies of the people never learn more than merely to prate 
about their grievances instead of redressing them?” 

This article sounds like a cordial invitation to pillage; but it is 
more probable that, as Jaurés suggested,? Marat intended to demon- 
strate that there was really no need of such a subversive step as the 
maximum, that the economic system was irreproachable and all the 
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fault lay with a few perverse and criminal-minded individuals; and 
that suitable punishment of a rather conspicuous variety would 
suffice for them. The conclusion, which Marat did not draw, was 
that a special tribunal ought to be set up to remove temptation from 
the path of weak-willed grocers. As it happened, developments 
followed which Marat had not foreseen and had not intended to pro- 
voke. The last popular deputation, that of some laundresses, to 
the Convention had met a distinct rebuff; in consequence the Paris- 
ians had determined to act for themselves, perhaps under the guidance 
of Jacques Roux. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 25th, a 
crowd, chiefly of women, gathered in the Lombard quarter, the 
centre of the trade in colonial goods. Presently more people assembled 
from every direction; they pressed into the streets Vieille-Monnaie, 
Cinq-Diamants and Lombards, and thronged around the grocers’ 
shops. At first, they merely complained of prices and asked reduc- 
tions of 50% for soap, syrup and candles. As the shopkeepers proved 
still to be unreconciled, the people helped themselves and paid their 
own price. Soon the unscrupulous were taking the goods without 
the formality of paying for them. A few police patrols came up: 
they tried to interfere but were vigorously opposed. Amid hoots 
and jeers and a storm of abusive names such as “‘grocers”’ or “ chand- 
lers,”’ the police retired and left the crowd to their own activities. 
The proceedings soon degenerated into something like wholesale 
plundering. 

News of this presently reached the Commune, where the coun- 
cillors were debating under fire of a hostile gallery. Their first thought 
was to call out the armed force. The summons was beaten but it 
was labour wasted; the citizens paid no attention to it, many of the 
members of that force being in fact engaged in operations on their 
own account in the grocers’ shops. At this, Chaumette and Hébert 
were probably not altogether displeased; for they had been made 
painfully aware of public opinion by audible references from the tri- 
bunes to the profiteers and monopolists and shouts of “So much the 
better’’ when fresh news of disturbances arrived. Finding that the 
force had failed them, the councillors sent to the Convention to ask 
for a grant which would enable them to keep down the prices of goods. 
This request was conveyed to the Assembly by the minister of the : 
interior, who demonstrated with great acuteness that in reality 
provisions were plentiful in Paris; but since the people seemed un- 
aware of this fact, he recommended an advance to the Commune. 
As usual, the Girondist deputies protested vehemently; but the 
majority of the members felt that it was a small price to pay for 
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peace, and they voted a grant of three millions to the municipality, 
to be spent in keeping down the retail price of necessaries. That 
would suffice for the future. For the day itself, no action was taken, 
or could be taken. As late as 5 p.m. the women at the Marché des 
Innocents, still interested in the grocers’ goods, sang, danced, and 
mocked the futile efforts of a small police patrol. It was the day 
of the Parisiennes’ victory over their foes of the scales and the counter. 
In the evening, the Jacobins assembled to deplore the lack of 
calm and tranquillity in the day’s events. Thuriot, the Montagnard, 
proposed to withdraw the assignats from circulation and to relieve 
the rich of their excess of wealth above 10,000 livres. Marat agreed 
that this would be of some benefit. Then Robespierre arose to de- 
liver his opinion. Embarrassed, anxious not to lose contact with the 
people nor to alarm the merchants, he sought to reconcile evident 
facts with the orthodox and comforting interpretation. He declared 
that there were two causes of the disturbances; one, the suffering of 
the people from persecution by the wealthy; the other, the perfidious 
designs of the enemies of the people “to alarm them and make them 
victims of the excesses which would follow.’’ Proceeding, Robes- 
pierre felt that the second reason was the more important. ‘‘When 
the people rise, ought they not to have an object worthy of themselves 
. . they should revolt, not to get sugar, but to overwhelm their 
foes.”” This statement is an excellent illustration of Maximilien’s 
unfortunate misconception of social forces. Jacques Roux could ~ 
have told him that revolts may take place not against political enemies, / 
but over just such petty and commonplace needs as sugar—providing 
the need is pressing enough. Robespierre was on occasion psychologi- 
cally out of touch with the real motives that rule the mass of man- 
kind. Pt 
The damage having been done, the Convention was faced on the 
morrow with the task of consoling itself as best it could. Barére 
found it easy to complain of the incidents of the previous day, and of 
the delay of the Commune in assembling the armed force. Accord- 
ingly the Assembly decreed that the negligent authorities of Paris 
should be summoned to the bar to answer for their conduct. While 
the deputies were waiting for the arrival of the culprits, the Girondins 
launched a concerted attack on Marat for the article in the 
“Journal” quoted above, as an evident instigation to pillage and 
insurrection. They thought that their enemy had delivered himself 
into their hands; large numbers of members of the Right rose to their 
feet, demanding the decree of accusation. The Plain, apprehensive 
for property, made con.mon cause with the Gironde; even of the 
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Montagnards only one or two dared to defend their friend, and that 
in a timid and half-hearted fashion. Marat was alone; yet he coolly 
faced the who le Convention, repeated his words, deelired that hang- 
ing profiteers was the sole way to save the people; then, turning on 
his assailants, he accused them of inciting the troubles in the city, 
in order to organize violent repression and make themselves masters; 
finally he stated calmly that those who wanted to impeach him Des 
to be sent to the lunatic asylum. Such audacious conduct did nothing 
to appease the deputies, and it seemed as if the decree would be passed; 
but Buzot recalled to his fellow-Girondins that to send Marat before 
any popular tribunal was to secure for him a triumphant acquittal 
and increased prestige. Eventually, this view prevailed; the Con- 
vention voted, without specifying names, to send to the ordinary 
tribunals all the authors and instigators of the crimes of the day 
before; and there the matter ended, except that the majority of the 
Convention had once more successfully identified themselves in the 
popular view with the profiteers and monopolists who were making 
life miserable for the poorer classes. 

Chaumette, summoned to the bar on the 27th, paid formal homage 
to the official explanation of the incidents of the 25th as due to counter- 
revolutionary intrigues; then proceeded to give an account of the 
situation which ought to have enlightened the most prejudiced 
Girondin as to the real motives behind the popular unrest. ‘‘The 
public misery is the basis for speculation of an infinite number of 
capitalists . . . The poor, like the rich and more than the rich, has 
made the Revolution . . . . Everything has changed around 
the poor, he alone remains in the same situation and he has gained 
from the Revolution only the right to complain of his misery 
The Revolution, in procuring liberty for the rich, has given hia 
abundantly; to the poor it has also given liberty and equality, but 
in order to live free, one must live, and if there is no reasonable pro- 
portion between the wages of labour and the price of the goods neces- 
sary to existence, the poor can live no longer... . Reestablish that 
salutary proportion; change the benefits of the Revolution to the 
advantage of the poor; give him the hope of becoming himself a 
proprietor .... then the poor will cease to regard himself as a 
mere lodger in his country.’’! Chaumette had put the case clearly; 
but he did not specify the immediate means to be adopted. The 
Convention had rejected those suggested by Jacques Roux; it had no 
alternatives of its own. No doubt the deputies would have been glad 
to assist the poor if some method had been devised for accomplishing 
that end without diminution of their property or that of the wealthy 
~~ 4Arch, Parl. LIX, 301-2. 
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classes; but that ideal solution for the problem of poverty had not 
been made practicable. 

For a few days, there were no more disturbances. The authori- 
ties, alarmed at the extent of the plundering, took all measures to 
prevent a repetition. Santerre, commandant of the National Guard, 
who had been at Versailles on the 25th, returned to Paris that evening 
and organized strong patrols to guard the banks, the mint, and the 
prisons. Next morning, his forces broke up groups of people in the rue 
Saint Honoré and the Croix Rouge; during the rest of the day, they 
kept watch at the danger points. These precautions were successful 
and for some days the city was comparatively quiet. All the authori- 
ties hastened to repudiate the acts of the 25th. At the Hotel de Ville, 
only one councillor dared defend the popular appropriation of goods 
on that day; this was Jacques Roux, who described the process as 
restitution.! At this, the Mountain, the Jacobins and all respectable 
revolutionaries united to disavow him; and although the section 
Gravilliers, wilfully obstinate, maintained its support of the heretic, 
the Commune contrived to have him rejected at the re-election, 
which had commenced about the middle of February and was not 
finished until the middle of March. Meanwhile the council issued 
a proclamation condemning emphatically all violations of the rights 
of property. In a circular of the first of March, the Jacobins, with 
an air of injured innocence, denied the infamous Girondin calumny 
that they had been responsible for the occurrences of the 25th; on 
the contrary, it was clear that the guilty ones were disguised aristo- 
crats, who incited the people to riot, in the hope of discrediting the 
Republic; and the proof of this was complete, namely, that voices 
had been heard among the crowd shouting ‘“‘Down with the Jacobins!’”” 
This fact decided the question, at least in the eyes of the Jacobins. 

For a brief time, there was a reaction from the excesses of the 
25th. But this passed away, and the situation again assumed a 
threatening aspect. The shopkeepers, confident in the strength of 
Santerre’s patrols and the sympathy of all the authorities, resumed 
their favourite game of keeping prices as high as they could. This 
deplorable backsliding produced bitter complaints in the section 
meetings and the street corners; the people repeated insinuations, 
that the Convention contained their worst enemies, that the deputies 
wasted precious time in disputes while they were careful to protect 
monopolists, that the 25th of February had not been enough and 
that next time, the lesson would be more effective. Some of the 
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recruits of the new levy declared openly that without them their 
wives and children would perish of hunger, and that in consequence, 
they refused to go to the front. Facts continued to support Jacques 
Roux; and the irrepressible one stirred up his section to petition 
the Convention once more on March 9th, to plead with its sense of 
justice and its human sympathies once more and to ask for the death 
penalty for monopolists, the enforced circulation of assignats alone, 
laws against profiteering and a war tax on the rich. Needless to 
say, this petition met with no better success than before; but it 
voiced the real sentiments of the people in asking for economic relief. 


“At this period, the commencement of the period known as the Reign 


of Terror, there are hardly any traces to be found of a popular demand 


‘for violent repression of aristocrats or other political enemies of the 


Republic. That demand was to be made only after revolts in the 
interior and reverses on the frontier had placed the Republic in a 
situation of extreme danger. 

At the beginning of March, the news of Dumouriez’ successes in 
Holland arrived in the capital. For a time there was general rejoicing; 
and a measure of calm reigned in the streets. At the same time the 
Convention and its committees were discussing the problems of food; 
from this the people hoped for at least partial relief. The 
atmosphere seemed to have become more clear. The Assembly 
and its commander in chief received a share of popular favour which 
they had not enjoyed for months. The recruits of the new levy 
came forward with eagerness; aristocrats and returned émigrés were 
disheartened. Much was hoped from the approaching conquest of 
Holland; supplies from that country could relieve the scarcity of 
necessaries in France, and Dutch wealth might recompense the 
invaders for the cost of the war. 

In the atmosphere of general confidence produced by success on 
the frontier and hopes for relief at home, the addition of another 
power to the list of the enemies of the Republic passed almost un- 
noticed. The aristocracy and the ecclesiastical rulers of Spain had long 
been bitterly hostile to the political and religious ideas of the Revo- 
lution. They had welcomed émigrés and refugee priests; they had 
imposed vexatious treatment on republicans whose business took 
them to Spain; and they had allowed the country to become a centre 
of conspiracy and intrigue against the government of its neighbour. 
Nevertheless the prudent Count d’Aranda had carefully avoided 
taking any step which might lead to war with France. His dismissal, 
and the appointment in his place of Don Manuel Godoy, afterwards 
Prince of the Peace, signified a change of policy. The war party 
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were now in control; and to them Pitt appealed, offering subsidies 
in return for military aid against France. At this juncture, the 
execution of Louis proved the deciding factor. The Spanish king, 
offended by the refusal of the Convention to listen to his pleas for 
mercy for his relative, decided to join the Coalition. He made all 
preparations to put the army and navy on a war footing; he refused 
to recognize the Republic, and paid no attention to remonstrances 
and inquiries from Paris. Nevertheless, it would have been wiser 
for the French government to let Spain make the first hostile move. 
But the Committee of General Defence was much too overconfident. 
After futile negotiations, they decided at the beginning of March to 
recommend to the Convention a declaration of war on Spain. Almost 
unanimously, the Assembly approved. Accordingly from March 7th, 
the Republic was at war with all the neighbouring powers except 
Switzerland. In Paris, hardly any notice was taken of this develop- 
ment. People had assumed that war with Spain was inevitable; 
Spanish military power was considered negligible; and all eyes were 
turned on the struggle in the Low Countries. 

While all France was awaiting the news that Dumouriez was 
marching on Rotterdam, on the 5th of March came the announcement 
of the reverse at Aix-la-Chapelle. Immediately afterwards, other 
bad tidings arrived; the siege of Maestricht had been abandoned, 
the line of the Meuse had been lost and Liége given up to the enemy. 
The aristocrats rejoiced; the patriots were in consternation. As 
usual, rumour exaggerated facts; it was reported that Brussels had 
been lost, that the armies had met complete defeat, that the evacu- 
ation of all Belgium was imminent. At once accusations of treason 
were heard on every hand. In the opinion of patriots, the men who 
fought for Liberty could not be defeated; if they were forced to retreat, 
it must have been because they were betrayed. The good people of 
Paris forgot that even the soldiers of Liberty happened to be human 
beings; but they remembered their suspicions of Beurnonville the 
ex-noble minister of war, and of all their aristocratic generals, particu- 
larly Dumouriez, and they vehemently blamed traitors for the dis- 
aster in Belgium. On the 6th, a letter was read in the Convention 
from Delacroix, Merlin of Douai, and Gossuin, the Commissioners 
at Liége; they stated that the situation was appalling, and that 
the army was almost entirely disbanded. At this news, the anger 
of the patriots rose to a high pitch. All attributed the reverse 
to treason; in groups at street corners, and in the section 
meetings, Parisians demanded that traitors be punished and the capi- 
tal purged of aristocrats. Who were these traitors? Obviously the 
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faction of the Gironde, who were not satisfied with starving the people, 
but were concerting a plan with their friend Dumouriez to betray the 
country to its enemies. On the streets, in the cabarets and cafés, 
voices were raised for an insurrection, a new August 10th, in order 
to expel the enemies of the Republic from the Convention. Varlet 
the extremist, worked strenuously to rouse the people; but not 
Roux, interested solely in economic ills, and fearful of his personal 
position after the storm of abuse to which he had been subject. 
Foremost among the advocates of revolt were the group of soldiers 
from the provinces, who had formed the Society of the Defenders 
of the Republic. These ardent patriots carried on an active agitation 
in the streets and in section meetings. Their success was not so 
great as they had hoped; but they secured ready followers among the 
volunteers who had taken their leave of the army without the trouble- 
some formality of permission, and found themselves in danger of being 
sent back again by hard-hearted authorities. These indications of 
dissatisfaction did not escape notice by the Gironde. In the Con- 
vention, Lanjuinais denounced a committee of insurrection, which, 
according to him, met in the hall of the Parisian electoral assembly. 
It was clear that there was serious danger of a revolt, the object of 
which would be to expel the Girondist deputies from the Convention. 
In addition, there existed a wide-spread demand, shared by many 
who hesitated to take arms to enforce their views, that some provision 
ought to be made to discourage traitors. Yet the establishment 
of a special institution to serve this purpose was not contemplated 
by the people until it had been suggested to them by their more 
enlightened leaders. 

The first mention of a tribunal of this kind is to be found in the dis- 
cussions of the Jacobin Club, on the 3rd of March—two days before 
the news of Aix had reached the capital. The topic of the moment 
happened to be the ‘‘crimes”’ of Roland, the Girondin ex-minister of the 
interior. For his benefit, and that of his associates, Bentabole proposed 
to institute a revolutionary tribunal, of the same kind as had been set 
up after August 10th. This idea received the support of Desfieux, 
reputed one of the minor extremists of the Club; but no one else 
paid any attention to it. On the 6th, the report of the disaster 
became current in Paris. In the evening, it was announced that the 
French army had rallied after its first defeat. This news caused 
rejoicing at the Club... Desfieux recurred to the idea suggested by 
Bentabole, and declared that the Convention ought to profit by the 
excellent opportunity and establish a revolutionary tribunal. 
- Another member approved; he added the warning that the pro- 
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posed institution should not be strangled by formalities, as was the 
case with the tribunal of August. Robespierre then mounted the 
platform; he referred rather favourably to the suggestion of Desfieux, 
then passed on to a subject of more importance, the misconduct of 
Girondists in general. Again, no one took especial notice of the 
proposal. Even as late as the session of the 8th, when the question 
of the tribunal was next mentioned at the Club, it was brought out 
only as a minor detail in a speech by a ‘‘member of the Convention.” 
This unknown person made demands for the renewal of the committees 
of defence and diplomacy, and finally advocated the establishment 
of a revolutionary tribunal, before which should be cited all those 
who desired to mislead public opinion in a sense contrary to the 
Revolution, in particular those journalists (7.e., Girondins) who 
sought daily to subvert the fundamental bases of the Republic. 
Clearly, his motive was not a desire to satisfy an irresistible popular 
demand, but an intention to secure a weapon for the Mountain’s 
struggle with the Gironde. That same evening, in a list of the 
Society’s measures to meet the crisis, the revolutionary tribunal 
found no place. But by this time the agitation for insurrection had 
reached a dangerous stage. It seems to have occurred to the Jacobins 
during the night of the 8th that to secure a special tribunal for the 
benefit of traitors would satisfy popular feeling, minimize the demand 
for insurrection, and prevent the repetition of the September massacres. 
Meanwhile, the authorities were occupied almost solely with 
measures to retrieve the military disasters. On the 8th, Delacroix 
and Danton, who had been acting as commissioners in Belgium, 
returned to Paris and addressed the Convention. The former con- 
cealed nothing; he stated that the military treasury and valuables 
were already on the road to Valenciennes, and that the promptest 
and most efficient action was necessary to save the nation. He 
proposed to cancel all leave and to draw up lists of officers absent 
without permission. Danton declared that there was not a minute 
to lose, that it was necessary to raise a new army to defend the line 
of the Scheldt, and that an appeal should be made to France, and to 
Paris in particular to fly to the rescue in Belgium. On his motion, 
the Assembly decreed that deputies should go to the sections at 
once, to warn them of the danger and rouse them to save their brothers 
on the frontier. Later it directed also that eighty-two others 
of its members should go to the departments on the same mission. 
That day the authorities at the Hotel de Ville were also taking 
active measures. They hung out the black flag, the signal that the 
country was in danger, and sent to the sections a proclamation which 
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exaggerated the defeats and summoned the Parisians to rise, exter- 
minate the kings, and decide the future of the world. The mayor 
Pache called a meeting of the councillors of the Commune and dele- 
gates of the sections, to be held in the evening, to discuss action 
suitable for the crisis. 

In the evening, the section meetings were crowded to the doors. 
In most of the halls, the deputies of the Convention received hearty 
applause. The Parisians showed great patriotism, declared their 
willingness to do their utmost, and drew up lists of volunteers. Some 
sections decided to take a census in order to ascertain the names of 
all who were eligible for military service. But others, though pro- 
fessing readiness to serve, had remarks to make concerning the con- 
duct of the government. The section Maison Commune, far from 
applauding, received the deputies with vehement reproaches; it 
denounced the minister of war (Beurnonville) and the Girondist 
party as the cause of distress and defeats, and declared that as long 
as there were nobles, there would be traitors. This section was the 
_ most outspoken; but elsewhere also the deputy commissioners found 
much reluctance and some plain language. There were many com- 
plaints of the manner in which the new levy was being raised; the 
law had permitted the rich to purchase substitutes and thus to evade 
service altogether by means of a moderate payment. Accordingly, 
the poor were bearing the burden both of service and taxes; and they 
demanded a special tax on the wealthy classes as a measure of justice. 
To these requests, two of the sections added another. The Oratoire 
complained of the lenience shown to the rich in the matters mentioned 
above, asked for more equal treatment, and stated that it desired a 
revolutionary tribunal to judge conspirators and enemies of the public 
welfare. The Louvre swore to defend the country; then informed 
the commissioners that while the men were going to fight the enemies 
on the frontier, they demanded that the Convention punish the 
traitors, purge the ministries, and establish a tribunal to judge counter- 
revolutionaries, and disturbers of the public peace. These were 
the only sections which made specific mention of a special judicial 
institution to protect the Revolution. The fact that there were only 
two sections out of forty-eight who made this demand shows that 
the desire for it was not a popular one, and rather indicates that it 
was suggested to these two by the debates in the Jacobin Club. 

While the commissioners of the Convention were busy in the 
sections, at the Hotel de Ville Mayor Pache was holding the meeting 
of the council of the Commune and the delegates of the redoubtable 
local divisions of the city. After some discussion, these representa- 
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tives drew up an address to the Convention, in which they asked for 
favours to the families of soldiers, for a special war tax on the rich, 
and for a revolutionary tribunal to judge without appeal. This 
petition they would present on the morrow. It was arranged that 
the Mountain would press these requests upon the Assembly. 


Next day, the 9th of March, the Mountaineers took their places 
as usual in an expectant Convention. After the commissioners had 
presented their reports, a young deputy named Carrier, of the de- 
partment Cantal, moved the acceptance of the principle of a 
revolutionary tribunal; as for the details of organization, he would 
direct the Committee of legislation to bring in a complete plan next 
day. At once the Montagnards shouted for a vote, without discus- 
sion. Some Girondins opposed as a matter of principle. Guadet 
tried to speak; but the clamor from the Left obliged him to stop. 
Then Lanjuinais secured the platform. He proposed an amendment 
to that ‘frightful decree—frightful by the violation of all the princi- 
ples of the rights of man, by the abominable irregularity of the sup- 
pression of the appeal in criminal matters. I ask that this calamity 
be extended only to the department of Paris.’’ He spoke with his 
usual determination; but he received little support, even from his 
fellow Girondins. The majority, of the Right itself, felt it necessary 
to accept the proposal, as a means of averting the wrath to come; 
they could surround the tribunal with proper safeguards, or perhaps 
suppress it altogether in the course of time, as they had done with 
the tribunal of August. Accordingly, there was no more discussion. 
Levasseur of the Sarthe then made the formal motion! ‘‘The Con- 
vention decrees the establishment of an extraordinary criminal tri- 
bunal, without appeal and without recourse to a tribunal of appeal, 
to judge all traitors, conspirators and counter-revolutionaries.’’ Im- 
mediately the proposal was put to the vote; it passed by a great 
majority, and the Assembly proceeded to other business. Later in 
the day the deputation came from the Hotel de Ville. Chaumette 
read the petition, and expressed his approval of the decree which 
granted part of his requests. The Commune and the Mountain, 


in union, had had their way and were attempting to guide the govern- 
ment through the crisis. 


It was. in fact, high time for the Convention to take some action. 
That very day, the 9th of March, a considerable gathering took 
place on the Champs Elysées, where the Society of Defenders of the 
Republic expressed their views of the conduct of the government. 


1Moniteur, March 11, 1793. 
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At their head was Fournier, called the American, one of the Enragés. 
They talked vaguely of attacking aristocratic presses but decided on 
no definite line of action. Later in the day, however, their committee 
resolved to attempt an insurrection. They had the active support of 
many volunteer deserters, who complained that they had received 
ill treatment in the army while traitors went unpunished. They 
counted also on the general resentment at the attitude of the mer- 
chants, who pleasantly informed the people that prices were not high 
enough and would soon go higher. While the city was in a ferment 
it was their time to act. 

In the evening the representatives of the movement for revolt 
appeared at the Cordeliers’ Club. There they sought the co-operation 
of the members in closing the barriers. sounding the tocsin, and firing 
the alarm gun. But the Cordeliers hesitated. Hébert would take 
no part in the rising; Jacques Roux seems to have been absent; 
the majority were to some extent satisfied with the establishment 
of the tribunal, and were not convinced that the movement had 
sufficient support. While this discussion was going on, a band of 
insurrectionists, composed chiefly of dragoons of Liberty, broke into 
the newspaper office of Gorsas the Girondin, chased the editor over 
the wall and destroyed his presses. From there, they proceeded 
to the office of the Chronique of Condorcet and sacked it completely. 
Other bands attacked Brissot’s Patriote Frangais and the Girondist 
Révolutions de Paris, but were driven off by the resistance of the 
printers. Part at least of the insurrectionists’ programme had been 
accomplished. Although they had failed to enlist the support of the 
Cordeliers, the leaders made one more effort to rouse Paris. At two 
o’clock in the morning the committee of the Society of Defenders 
of the Republic signed a proclamation inviting the sections to join 
them in revolt, to ring the tocsin at 5 a.m., to meet at the Jacobins 
and go to the Convention to expel the evil faction. But the appeal 
came too late for action on that morning; and it was becoming clear 
that Paris was not ready to support a rising. Yet the insurrectionists 
determined to make another attempt in the evening. 

During this crisis, one entirely novel feature was apparent; the 
close union of the three Montagnard chiefs, usually accustomed to 
travel separate paths. This development was probably due to the 
activities of the Enragés; Marat, Danton and Robespierre feared 
the possibilities of an attempt at social revolution and united their 
forces in order to avoid that alarming prospect, to guide the people 
into safe ways and to increase their own power over the government. 

They seem to have come to an agreement on four objects; to protect 
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Dumouriez, to support the revolutionary tribunal, to obtain a re- 
organization of the executive, with a view to rendering it more effi- 
cient—and to make no further concessions to dangerous extremism. 
On the 8th of March, Danton praised Dumouriez and encouraged 
him; although he let slip a hint that the general’s republicanism was 
not of the quality that patriots might desire, yet his interests were 
those of the Republic and he could be relied on to conquer the enemies. 
Next day, Robespierre expressed himself guardedly to the same pur- 
pose; and on the 10th, he declared clearly that he had confidence in 
Dumouriez, because the general’s personal glory was linked with that 
of the Republic; but there was, as usual, a word of caution, ‘‘ However 
powerful a general may be, his crime would not remain unpunished.””! 
Marat himself, who had led the attack on the general’s suspect 
aristocratic tendencies through the winter, stated his opinion to the 
Convention that in the sudden crisis which had arisen, it would be 
folly and treason to remove him from the army. In this way, the 
three leaders protected Dumouriez from the assaults of the Enragés; 
certainly the only wise course when a battle was impending in which 
that commander would play the decisive part. Their views on the 
tribunal were also identical; during the evening of the 9th, Desfieux 
announced at the Club that Robespierre was not only favourable to 
that institution but anxious to have it composed of reliable patriots. 
Danton resolved to declare himself emphatically the next day; and 
Marat approved, though not enthusiastically, as is clear from the 
fact that he did not care to speak on the topic. With regard to the 
executive, Robespierre determined to take the lead, seconded by 
Danton. Marat had already explained his views in the Ami du 
Peuple of February 8th; he had poured scorn on the petty jealousy 
which prevented the legislature from confiding unlimited powers to 
any citizen, and hinted broadly at a dictatorship; an evidence of 
insight into realities which surpassed that of either of his colleagues. 
The three leaders united were powerful, representing as they did the 
mass of moderate revolutionary opinion. 

During the morning of the 10th of March, the disturbed atmosphere 
gave rise to plenty of rumours of treason in the interior and in the 
armies; and to suggestions of various remedies, such as purging the 
Convention, dealing vigorously with traitors, establishing a strong 
government, even a dictatorship. In the afternoon, the Convention 
assembled as usual, to witness the somewhat disturbing prospect 
of the galleries filled with men, who had obliged all the politically- 
minded of the fair sex to stay away, giving as reason the possibility 


of trouble. _Robespierre rose to introduce the topic of the reorganiza-_ 
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tion of the executive. He asked the Assembly “to change the system 
of government, to break down the barrier between the executive 
council and the Convention which prevents the unity of action that 
makes the strength of all governments... all this evil has come 
because our government is not efficient enough.” Cambacérés, a 
recent adherent of the Mountain, exhorted the Convention to exercise 
all the powers, to postpone separation (of the legislative and the 
executive) until the Constitution should come into force, and to organ- 
ize at once the tribunal and the ministry. Immediately the Moun- 
tain clamoured for a vote. But Buzot rose to protest for the Gironde; 
yet his objection was not to the tribunal, but to the new proposal to 
create a strong government; and the radical fault was the improb- 
ability tha tthe Gironde would be in control. ‘When you have 
received unlimited powers, it is not in order that you may usurp 
public liberty . . . . Tell me what will be the end of this 
despotism of which I myself am weary at last?’’ The question of 
threatening despotism was, however, not immediately raised; only 
a project for the tribunal was brought forward; and although Ver- 
gniaud described it as “the establishment of an inquisition a thousand 
times worse than that of Venice,’”’ it was apparent that the majority 
of the Gironde had decided that after all the tribunal was not a vital 
concession, and that acceptance would be a much less evil than 
refusal. Amar, the Jacobin, disclosed clearly the chief motive of him- 
self and his colleagues, ‘‘Only this measure can save the people; 
otherwise they must rise and crush their enemies’’; in other words, 
the choice lay between the tribunal and a revolt. The draft of the 
project, as presented, contained no provision for juries; and Barére 
moved to rectify this omission; ‘Juries are the security of every free 
man.” Approval was voiced by Billaud Varennes, who spoke for 
the Mountain; and by a large majority, the deputies voted that in 
the new tribunal, questions of fact should be decided by jurors, named 
by the Convention and chosen by all the departments. 

This done, the weary members rose to go home; but the tones of 
a familiar voice piercing through the confusion stopped the would-be 
delinquents. It was Danton, who had not yet declared himself on 
the two issues of the day. ‘I summon all good citizens not to leave 
their posts!” The deputies resumed their seats; the orator continued : 
“What, at the moment when, if Miranda is beaten, Dumouriez may 
be obliged to lay down his arms, can you leave the session without 
taking the great measures which the safety of the State demands 
, The salvation of the people requires great means, terrible 
actions! There is no middle way between ordinary forms and a 
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revolutionary tribunal!’’ Thinking of September, he cried: “If a 
tribunal had then existed, the people would not have caused those 
bloody days . . . . Let us profit by the mistakes of our pre- ' 


decessors. Be terrible lest the people take their law into their own 
hands . . . . organize a tribunal, not a good one (for that is 
not possible)but the least bad you can, that the hand of the law may 
weigh on the heads of all its enemies.” Then he delicately approached 
the question of the executive, certain to rouse much more opposition 
than the tribunal. ‘I demand then that today the revolutionary 
tribunal be organized and that the executive power receive the means 
of actionandenergy. . . . Pettinesskills, audacity saves. 

Spend freely both men and money, use all the means of the eae 
power, but let us not leave the direction of these means in other hands 
than those of men whose necessary and habitual contact with you 
assures the efficient execution of the measures you have taken for 
the public safety. You are not a constituted body, for you can 
constitute everything yourselves.’’ “Let your commissaries go 
tomorrow (to the departments); let all France rise, rush to arms, 
march against the enemy; invade Holland, free Belgium, ruin the 
commerce of England. May our arms bring to the peoples deliver- 
ance and happiness and may the world be avenged!’ As usual, 
Danton’s appeal was answered by a storm of applause; and the depu- 
ties agreed to return that evening to finish their work. But even 
the combined influence of Danton and Robespierre failed to secure 
immediate attention to the problem of the executive council. The 
deputies were still obsessed by the dogma of the separation of powers, 
and were anxious to avoid the embarrassing question of adjusting 
the personnel of the new government between the two parties. 

While the members of the Assembly were absent, Paris was in 
agitation. That night of the tenth of March, the party of revolt 
made a final effort to rouse the city to perform its obvious duty 
according to their conception. They had groups of armed men on 
the Champs Elysées and the terrasse des Feuillants; they sent others 
to close the barriers; they directed zealous agents to patrol the 
streets and agitate for revolt. A large crowd gathered around the 
hall of the Convention. Varlet and Fournier were at the Jacobins, 
urging the members to lead a revolt; but the Jacobins, suspicious 
of the extremists and apprehensive of the undesirable possibilities 
that lay behind an insurrection, unfeelingly declined the proffered 
invitation. Disappointed at such apathy, Varlet and Fournier left 
the Jacobins and betook themselves to the Cordeliers. This club, 


less biassed by reactionary leaders and_less afflicted by lively. 
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fears for property and order, agreed with the two extremists 
and resolved that the people of Paris should place themselves 
in insurrection. Encouraged by sympathy, Varlet and Fournier 
went to the section meetings, the storm centres of revolution. 
At the Quatre Nations, they read an address to the citizens. which 
was adopted as the manifesto of the new August 10th. “Do 
you wish to be free....? Listen to us. Do not doubt that 
the invasion of Belgium is the work of the impious faction which 
paralyses the National Convention. . . We recognize the traitor 
Dumoureiz in the success of our enemies . . . . The defenders of the 
country rise, but first they cast searching glances on the leaders of 
conspiracy; at the moment when action is necessary, they will not 
stop at painting to you the odious manoeuvres of Roland, Brissot, 
Gensonné, Guadet, Pétion. Barbaroux, Louvet and their like. In 
the eyes of all free Frenchmen, these traitors are more than unmasked 
... . (the patriots) think that the new proposition to establish a 
revolutionary tribunal and that of the dismissal of ministers, are 
partial palliatives, false measures, since they attack only indirectly 
the assassins of the interior, who find a point of rally even in the bosom 
of the Convention. They demand as the supreme and the only 
effective measure, that the department of Paris, integral part of the 
sovereign, exercise the sovereignty which belongs to it now. Convoke 
all the sections and districts, to authorize the electoral assembly of 
the department of Paris to revoke and recall the faithless deputies.’”! 
This vigorous call to arms shows clearly that the proposal for a revo- 
lutionary tribunal was not a popular demand but was looked upon 
with contempt by the active rebels who considered it a poor sub- 
stitute for insurrection. 

While Varlet and Fournier were securing the adhesion of the 
Quatre Nations, their associates circulated the same address through 
other sections. The section La Cité agreed with them and declared 
itself in permanent insurrection. But the others hesitated; they 
were gratified by the recent decrees of the Convention, and as yet 
they were unprepared for the idea of an attack on the national repre- 
sentation. While they were hesitating, the action of the Commune 
decided the course of events. As the council was in session at the 
Hotel de Ville, Varlet and Fournier presented themselves, fresh from 
their success at the Quatre Nations. They read their address to an 
uncomfortable Commune, then asked it to close the barriers, sound 
the tocsin and proceed to arrest the traitor members of the Con- 
vention. These kindly offices the council refused to perform. Pache, 

1Buchez et Roux, Hist. Parl., 25, p. 94. 
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Chaumette and Hébert knew that the Jacobins and the Mountain | 


were strongly opposed to insurrection and that the city itself was. 


lukewarm; and all three were men of the same stamp, reluctant to » 


take a rash lead in a crisis and inclined to be subservient to authority. 
Even Jacques Roux, to whom that fault could not be imputed, advised 
against revolt. Varlet and Fournier sullenly retired, denouncing the 
council, especially Hébert, as aristocrats and rascals. The unwelcome 
visitors gone, the Commune sent a letter to all the sections asking 
them not to join the advocates of revolt, who would destroy the only 
centre of authority that could save the country. This action ofthe 
municipal council, together with the fact that rain was falling in 
torrents, proved decisive. There was no revolt that night; but the 
struggle with the Gironde was not ended; the assault on the Conven- 
tion was merely postponed till June 2nd. 

At ten o’clock the deputies met again in the hall of the Assembly. 
Alarmed by the rumours of a rising they sent for the municipal 
authorities. Santerre, commandant of the national guard, arrived 
and informed the members that the party of revolt was negligible, 
and that he had taken all precautions. Reassured by this, the Con- 
vention took up again the problem of the revolutionary tribunal. 
With but little discussion, the deputies accepted nearly all of the 
articles as proposed by Lindet. They decreed the establishment in 
Paris of an extraordinary criminal tribunal ‘to take cognizance of every 
counter-revolutionary enterprise, of every attempt against the liberty, 
equality, unity and indivisibility of the Republic, the internal and 
external security of the State, of all conspiracies tending to the re- 
establishment of royalty or the institution of any other authority 
destructive of liberty, equality and the sovereignty of the people, 
whether the accused are public servants, civil or military, or private 
citizens.’’ This tribunal was to be comfosed of a jury to decide the 
facts and five judges to direct procedure and apply the law. There 
would be also a public accuser and two substitutes to press the case 
against prisoners. All these officials were to be nominated by the 
Convention. For the juries, twelve citizens would be chosen from 
the department of Paris and the four departments which surrounded 
it. For the procedure of accusation, the decree directed that all 
written papers relative to denunciations, information given against 
individuals, or arrests, should be sent to the Convention, which would 
turn them over to a committee of six of its members. This committee 
would examine all charges, make reports, draw up and present the 
acts of accusation, supervise the prccedure of the tribunal, keep in 
touch with the public accuser and the judges with regard to everything 
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sent to the tribunal, and account to the Convention therefor. The 
jurors were to vote by stating their opinion in words (a haute voix) 
and a majority of them would suffice for decision. The accused should 
have the right to object to one or more of the jurors and have their 
reasons submitted to the tribunal. There should be no appeal. 
The powers of the tribunal should extend to minor penalties, death 


‘or transportation. The property of those who would be condemned 


to death would be confiscated by the State, with the exception of 
sums reserved for the support of the families. Thus the tribunal, as 
well as being an instrument of justice, would become a remunerative 
institution for the benefit of the public treasury. 

In this ostentatious fashion the Convention hurried into birth } 
that extraordinary criminal court which has become the most notori- 
ous of the instruments of the Terror. Nothing, however, was farther 
from the minds of those who brought it into being than the use which 
they made of it afterwards. Their chief motive was their need of 
some expedient of the kind usually adopted by authorities in distress, 
namely to give the people something they do not want in order to 
distract their attention from something they seem determined to 
have. Aside from this, the most obvious thing about the tribunal 
as at first constituted is the care which the Convention took to keep 
its new institution under close control. While the unwanted infant 
could move neither hand nor foot without permission of the Committee 
of Six, it was certain that no great harm would be done. A few 
prominent malefactors could be punished with great display, then if 
everything went well, the tribunal could be forgotten and perhaps 
quietly suppressed, as had been the case with the tribunal of August. 
There would be no popular executions, no hurried condemnations. 
Under the circumstances, the future of the tribunal would depend 


- almost entirely on external occurrences, on the events at the frontiers, 


the demands of the people and the necessities of the Convention. 
As it happened, all factors combined to make the new court an in- 
strument for the execution of national vengeance. 

The final wording of the decree was not finished until the 11th; 
and while the crisis still lasted, the leaders of the Mountain made 
one more effort to procure the reorganization of the government. 
Danton boldly stated that the Convention ought to take the new 
ministers from its own membership; then, to remove all suspicion of 
self-interest, he added ‘‘I swear by my country I shall never accept 
a place in the ministry as long as I have the honour of being a member 
of the National Convention.” ‘‘Nor any of us!”’ cried a large number 
of deputies. At this, Danton drew back a little, and dropped a hint 
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that the Gironde might share in the new government; but the Gi-. 
ronde rebuffed him at once. Robespierre strongly supported his 


colleague; he even laid aside his habitual caution so far as to insinuate 
that he would not be unwilling to serve in the ministry. “I find no 
merit in not accepting the difficult and dangerous places of the min- 
istry. I think that in refusing them, a man may rather consult his 
preferences and his own private interest than his principles.’ But 
the Girondins, and with them the Plain, would have none of the 
reorganization; they saw in it only a manoeuvre of the Mountain, 
and particularly Danton, to secure more power for private and un- 


worthy ends. Larevelliére-Lépeaux expressed their distrust and their. 


jealousy. ‘‘The Convention will be dissolved if it chooses for the 
ministry men of great ambition and great audacity.’”’ Danton and 
Robespierre had failed; but the idea of a strong government had been 
presented, and the need for it was to be conclusively demonstrated 
by the events of the month of March. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WAR BETWEEN Paris AND THE GIRONDE 


On the 12th of March, the crisis in the capital was over; insur- 
rection had once more been avoided, this time by the creation of a 
special judicial institution to care for the enemies of the State. But 
the establishment of the tribunal, however satisfactory it might 
prove, could hardly remove the causes of that revolt. It was in- 
evitable that after a pause, the struggle between the people of Paris 
and the Parliamentary party of the wealthy classes should be renewed 
and fought to the end. The next phase of the development of the 
Revolution is the decisive conflict between the sansculottes and the 
old commercial classes represented by the Gironde; a war which was 
waged in every town in France, although the chief battles were fought 
in Paris. At the same time, military reverses occurred on all the 
frontiers with uniform and disheartening regularity, and revolts in 
favour of the old regime broke out in several of the departments; for 
a time, the very existence of the Republic and all it represented was 
seriously threatened; the endangering of the Revolution after four 
years of struggle produced among the republicans a feeling of exasper- 
ation and hostility to the dispossessed classes which led the rulers of 
the Republic to take the measures that introduced France to the 
Reign of Terror. The causes of the Terror are to be found, not at 
the capital, but in the revolts and defeats in the provinces and on the 


frontiers. 


The critical theatre of war was the North, where French and 
Austrians were facing each other at Louvain. Dumouriez returned 
to Belgium on March 10th, to find another complication—a number 
of risings among the ardently Catholic peasantry, who failed to ap- 
preciate the efforts of republican soldiers to liberate them from their 
mediaevalism by removing from the churches such worldly and soul- 
encumbering articles as silver plate and vessels, missals, linen and 
elaborate priestly robes. The rebels, wherever successful, carried out 
massacres of their irreligious opponents; and for the French, the 
situation was dangerous. But when Dumouriez reached Brussels, 
he took steps to deal with what he regarded as the chief source of 
trouble. He brought the democratizing activities of several zealous 
Jacobins to an abrupt end; he promised the administrators of the 
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capital that he would protect them from Jacobin injustice and ty- 
ranny; and he issued three proclamations, one to denounce the com~- 
missaries, their avarice and their sacrilegious conduct, one to invite 
all public bodies to send in complaints of oppression, and a third to 
warn the popular clubs that they must confine their activities to edu- 
cation, and not meddle with politics. By these means, the general 
appeased the Belgians at the price of increasing sansculotte antagon- 
ism in France. 

Contemptous of this, however, Dumouriez arrived at Louvain. 
There he read to the commissaries a letter which he had composed 
for the enlightenment of the Convention, setting forth his theory of 
the cause of the defeats, in brief, Jacobinism. The Jacobin Pache, 
while minister of war, had ruined the system of supply; Jacobin 
agents had oppressed the Belgians, insulted their religion, pillaged 
their sacred vessels; others of the same iniquitous persuasion had 
used a few troublesome and violent agitators to force Brussels and 
Hainault into union; the majority of the Convention’s commissioners 
were fools or tyrants, or both; in consequence, the general had been 
forced to take certain arbitrary measures for the honour of the army 
and the nation. 

This letter appears to have evoked but faint enthusiasm among 
the commissioners at Louvain. Nor was its reception appreciably 
warmer at Paris; the Committee of General Defence meditated a 
decree of accusation as a fit answer to such reactionary sentiments; 
but Danton, who stili hoped that Dumouriez might be of use to France 
if he were properly controlled, induced the Committee to keep the 
letter a secret on the theory that the general had penned it ina moment 
of temporary aberration. As matters stood, the victor of Valmy 
and Jemappes was the only man who could save the situation in 
Belgium; to remove him from his command would have been to make 
disaster certain; and the Committee instructed Danton and Lacroix 
to go to Belgium, interview the erring one, reprove his heretical 
tendencies and bring him back repentant to the republican fold. 

Meanwhile at Louvain, Dumouriez had determined to take the 
offensive at once, not to wait to be attacked. His coming had restored 
courage and confidence to the troops, the most essential element in 
the battle. Yet, brilliant and original as he was, he had not yet 
emancipated himself from the old strategy. He ought to have called 
in his 15,000 from Holland, and the detachment at Namur, 10,000 
strong; with 70,000 soldiers he could have made certain of victory. 
But he prepared for battle with only the army at Louvain, 45,000 in 
number, against Coburg’s 30,000; the Austrians were fewer in number, 
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but more experienced and steadier under fire than the republican 
volunteers who sought to defeat them. Dumouriez’ tactics were no 
better than his strategy; he had no idea of feigning an attack on several 
points while throwing his main force against one wing. In conse- 
quence, the battle, which took place at Neerwinden on the 18th of 
March, became a contest in endurance rather than in brain-power. 
On the right and centre, supervised by Dumouriez himself, a desper- 
ate struggle ended in no decision; the French had failed to carry the 
Austrian lines, but had beaten off all attacks, and still had hopes that 
a fresh offensive on the morrow would give them the victory. 
But at nightfall, Dumouriez learned that his left wing had been 
routed and that its commander, Miranda, had not even attempted to 
remain on the defensive; he had fled to Tirlemont in the rear, and a 
direct order could not bring him back to his position. The battle 
was lost. Next day, Dumouriez, still courageous and hopeful, tried 
to renew the struggle, but the troops refused to face the enemy. 
They. had lost all heart and all confidence in even their favourite 
general. Among the volunteers, apathy and disgust reigned; the 
state of terror and nervous prostration consequent to losing their 
first battle had rendered them incapable of action for the time being; 
they declared that it was of no use to be killed in Belgium, and that 
they would defend France only in France itself. Whole companies, 
entire battalions left the army at once and took the road to the fron- 
tier without troubling the general further in the matter. Only one 
course was possible for Dumouriez; he ordered a retreat, to commence 
on the 20th. Yet his courage and audacity had not deserted him. 
On the 21st, he tried to make a stand in front of Louvain; the troops 
of the line resisted the Austrians for a time, but found that most of 
the volunteers had abandoned their positions without thought of 
fighting. Entire companies fled at the sight of a few Austrian hussars; 
many battalions, through desertions and dispersions had disappeared 
altogether. Dumouriez saw that it was impossible to defend Belgium. 
On the 22nd, he resolved to evacuate the Low Countries and fall back 
on the strong places of the north of France. He arranged a tacit 
armistice with his foes to the effect that the Austrians would make 
no more attacks while the French were retiring. Soon the French 
were on the western bank of the Scheldt, preparing to retreat 
further. 

By this time, however, Dumouriez was exasperated by his defeats, 
and resentful towards the Republic and the Jacobins; the latter, 
never high favourites with him, were now in his eyes the cause of all 
his reverses. He was in personal danger as well; already suspect at 
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Paris on account of the letter of March 12th and now sure to be held 


responsible for the disasters, he would certainly be rewarded with a 
decree of accusation when he returned to the capital. At Louvain 
on March 21st, he met Lacroix and Danton; but in response to their 
requests, he refused to retract his letter or to make any concession, 
other than a plea to the Convention to give him more time before it 
passed judgment on him. In fear for his life, mortified by his re- 
verses, full of personal resentment against the Jacobins, Dumouriez 
resolved to revolt from the Republic, secure the neutrality of the 
Imperial army by agreement, march on the capital, scatter the 
Jacobins, proclaim the monarchy of Louis XVII and the Constitution 
of 1791. He secured the support of all his staff except Miranda; 
the dissentient was removed to Paris to answer for his faults at Neer- 
winden; then Dumouriez, free from this obstacle, sent word of his 
intentions to Coburg and agreed to evacuate all the fortresses in 
Holland and Belgium and to retire to France at once; in return, the 
Austrians undertook to refrain from attacking the French and to 
support the general in his designs on the “villains’’ of Paris. 
Certainly, Coburg had small objection to a plan which gave him all 
he wanted without the trouble of fighting for it. 

Confident of success, the French commander no longer concealed 
his intentions. ‘‘The Republic! I believed in it three days! It isa 
folly, an absurdity. I have wept every time I had success for such 
a bad cause,’ he declared to three Jacobins at Tournai. These 
frank views were at once communicated to the Convention’s commis- 
sioners at Lille, and to Paris. The Committee of General Defence, 
informed from several sources at once of the disaffection of its chief 
commander, sent three commissaries (one of whom was the minister 
of war Beurnonville) with orders to summon the delinquent to the 
bar of the Convention. The envoys met the rebel general at Saint 
Amand, and ordered him to return to Paris. Dumouriez expressed 
regrets: at being unable to comply with the invitation; when the 
commissioners pressed the matter, he had them all arrested and 
delivered them over to the Austrians. 

This was Dumouriez’ declaration of war. He issued a proclamation 
to his troops that it was time to restore the Constitution of 1791; 
and he despatched Lescuyer, one of his lieutenants, to seize Valen- 
ciennes and another, Miaczynski the Pole, to take possession of Lille. 
He believed that he would have general support; but he profoundly 
mistook the temper of both people and army. The commanders of 
the garrisons of Lille and Valenciennes refused to admit his lieutenants; 
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the population would have nothing to do with restoration of aristoc- 
racy. Meanwhile the Convention declared Dumouriez a traitor to 
the Republic, issued a proclamation to the soldiers to recall them to 
their duty to the country and sent fourteen of its members to the 
North to organize defence. The three commissioners at Valenciennes, 
Bellegarde, Cochon and Lequinio worked day and night to undermine 
the rebel general; they summoned all subordinate commanders to 
declare against treason, roused the population, sent agents to the 
camps of Maulde and Bruille to circulate their proclamations among 
the soldiers and stir them to resistance; and they called on all loyal 
soldiers to desert the traitor and come to Valenciennes. Their 
energy won success. The garrison commanders of Arras, Maubeuge 
Le Quesnoy and Condé pronounced in favour of the Republic. 
At the two camps of Maulde and Bruille, the artillery and volunteers, 
steadfastly republican, urged their comrades of the line not to betray 
the country; and men by the hundreds left the camps and took the 
road to Valenciennes. On the 5th of April, Dumouriez returned 
from another interview with Colonel. Mack, bringing with him an 
escort of Austrian dragoons; and this proved his ruin. The soldiers 
were at once convinced that he was in league with the enemy to 
betray the Republic, and that all the statements of the agents of the 
representatives were true. Under the eyes of the rebel commander, 
they packed their baggage and set off for Valenciennes to be welcomed 
enthusiastically by the jubilant deputies. Only one course was open 
to Dumouriez. Accompanied by his staff, including the duke of 
Chartres, (afterwards Louis-Philippe) and about a thousand men, 
he crossed the frontier and entered the Austrian camp. Incidentally, 
his career was at an end; he stepped out of history. 

The conquests of France in the north had disappeared, the army 
had been reduced to a state of helplessness, and the enemies were 
once more invading the sacred soil of “la patrie.”” While this was 
occurring, the campaign in the East was faithfully following the same 
course as that in the North. At the beginning of March, King 
Frederick William of Prussia and his general the Duke of Brunswick 
assembled 60,000 men between the Main and the Lahn, to carry out 
their part of the Allied plan. The French commander Custine had 
about 45,000 men. half in Mayence, the rest guarding the Rhine; 
not far off was the army of the Moselle, 20,000 in number, cantoned 
behind thé Saar, but under an independent command, co-operation 
with whom was difficult to arrange. The army on the Rhine was in 
much the same condition as that in Belgium; supplies were lacking, 
clothing and boots never arrived, even food and ammunition ran 
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short at times; worst of all was the state of complete ignorance of 
the art of war on the part of both officers and men.! The cohesion 


necessary to an army was scarcely beginning, the organization was 


defective, the habit of taking leave without imposing on the general 
for permission was prevalent; and Custine and his lieutenants, 
ignorant of how to conduct large operations or to direct the action of 
a battle, had deep respect for the Prussians and were ready to retreat 
on small excuse. 

Accordingly, the king and his general had no real difficulty. 
On the 21st of March, they crossed the Rhine at Bacharach, entirely 
free from inconsiderate molestation by the French, and completed 
their preparations at their ease. On the 27th, they commenced their 
attack on the French position near Bingen, west of the Nahe, and 
after a slight skirmish, drove the republicans before them in disorder. 
If Brunswick had pressed the assault, he could probably have captured 
the whole French army; but he advanced with extreme caution, 
took time to provide against any possibility of being surprised and 
made sure of turning every conceivable flank. By this tactful pro- 
cedure, the French benefitted, but only to a limited extent; Custine 
had no faint idea of doing anything but retreat. Meanwhile, the 
Austrians who had been waiting on the Upper Rhine crossed the river 
into Alsace. Custine left a garrison in Mayence, burnt his magazines 
at Worms, Frankenthal and Spire, and retired with the rest of his 
troops from the territory they had so easily conquered six months 
before. On April 1st, he was in Landau again, defeated and a suspect, 
while the Prussian lines were closing around Mayence. For the 
French, the situation was not so serious as that in the North, since 
the main object of the enemy was to capture Mayence, and that 
city had been strongly fortified and well garrisoned; the defeated 
army would not be troubled unduly till the besieged fortress should 
surrender. Yet the watchful Parisians, angered by reverse after 
reverse, and keenly suspicious of generals of the old regime, compared 
Bingen with Neerwinden and promptly denounced Custine as a 
traitor. The accused commander vigorously protested his loyalty 
and offered to resign. That outcome would not have displeased 
Marat and a few other Montagnards; but the Convention, remember- 
ing Custine’s services, refused to accept his resignation and voted 
complete confidence in him. Such was his military reputation that 
six weeks later the government sent him to the north as the only 
man who could save the situation after the retreat from Famars. 
Meanwhile, the Prussians besieged Mayence; but they were in no 


especial haste, as Frederick William was uncharitable enough to 
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suspect the intentions as regards Poland of his good friends and allies 
the rulers of Austria and Russia. 

Complete defeats on the north and east, loss of all the conquests 
of the autumn in Belgium and Germany, and imminent invasion of 
the north; such was the situation on the frontiers which the patriots 
faced at the end of March, 1793. While they were endeavouring 
to retrieve the disasters, there came the news that fresh dangers 
menaced the Republic; that disaffection existed in some quarters and 
that open revolt had broken out in others. A desperate civil war 
followed in which the most evil passions of human nature were 
roused to white heat; the triumph of the victors was marked 
by massacres and atrocities which made the Terror in other parts 
of the Republic seem mild, and which are to be understood only with 
reference to the dangers of the patriots, assailed from without and, 
in their own opinion, betrayed from within. Of these internal 
revolts, by far the most formidable was the insurrection of La Vendée. 

In this obscure department of the West, between the Loire and 
the sea, only the inhabitants of the towns had seen the great light of 
the Revolution. The peasants, living as their fathers had lived, 
were largely indifferent to the new ideas which were shaking the 
world. They had had their quarrels with the nobles and_ their 
share in the discontents which swept away the old order of things; 
but they were attached to the monarchy by tradition and sentiment. 
Nevertheless they made no open protest against the dethronement, 
or even the execution of the king. Only matters affecting them 
personally could rouse these remote and self-centred countrymen; 
but there was one such matter which had already brought them to 
the verge of revolt at the beginning of 1793. This was the question 
of religion, the chief moral interest of their lives. The introduction 
of the constitutional oath had driven from the churches the priests 
to whom they were accustomed and whom they loved. The peasants, 
wounded in their most intimate feelings, refused to attend the services 
of the intruding conformists, and resorted to hills and woods, 
where they could receive the ministrations of their own pastors. 
When_the authorities had recourse to persecutions and expulsions 
of the obstinate clergy, the Vendean peasants became resentful and 
sullenly hostile towards the godless republic. As early as 1791 the 
dangerous trend of opinion on the south bank of the Loire had made 
necessary a visit from two commissioners of the Legislative, one of 
whom was the Girondist Gensonné. Their report, surprisingly 
accurate and impartial, was shelved by the government, busy with 
more pressing problems. Vendéan discontent remained; it broke 
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into flame for the first time in August 1792, when the new Republic 
was engaged in decreeing the penalty of deportation for refractory 


priests. A rising took place at Chatillon, near the eastern border of. 


the disturbed department. In a few hours the rebels were dispersed 
by the National Guard; and for a time, no more disorders occurred. 
If the peasants, whose vision was limited to their own parish boundary, 
had been left alone, they would have endured even the expulsion of 
the priests. But in February, 1793, the hated atheist Republic 
decreed its levy of 300,000 men; and in the early days of March the 
recruiting officers of the Convention appeared on the Loire with 
orders to drag the peasants from the homes they loved and force 
them to fight for the wicked government which had ill-treated their 
good priests. At once, the flickering disaffection sprang into flame. 
The country youths refused to leave their homes; if they must take 
up arms, they would fight not for a godless Revolution, but against it. 
Unprepared, spontaneous, the movement broke out at once over the 
whole department, as effectively as if everything had been carefully 
organized; it was a genuine popular revolt. The first disturbance 
occurred at Machecoul, near the seacoast in Lower Vendée. On 
March 10th, a Sunday, the peasants of the surrounding country, led 
by prospective conscripts, poured by thousands into the town, easily 
overpowered the local National Guards; then, inflamed with fear 
and hatred, they inaugurated the revolt with a massacre of most of 
their prisoners, probably 600 in number. This was the first of a long 
series of atrocities and counter-atrocities which made the war of La 
Vendée one of the most appalling horrors of modern times. The 
affair had been a mob action; after it, the peasants realized something 
of the seriousness of the course to which they had committed them- 
selves, and asked the retired naval officer Charette de la Contrie 
to be their leader. He accepted reluctantly, well aware of the in- 
evitable end of an isolated revolt. Resolved nevertheless to go 
forward, he raised the royalist flag, henceforth the symbol of the 
Vendean insurrection. With shouts of ‘Vive le roi!’’, the peasants 
pressed forward to attack their enemies. In every village of Lower 
Vendée the sound of the tocsin summoned the men to fight for their 
faith and their king. 

Almost simultaneously, Upper Vendée took up arms. On the 
same Sunday, March 10th, at Saint Florent, in the middle of the 
department, lots were to be drawn for the conscription; the recruiting 
officers had the assistance of a small detachment of the National 
Guard with some cannon. While the officers were busy, a young 


peasant urged his fellow conscripts-to-be to resist. The Vendeans | 
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rushed upon a gendarme and killed him. Thereupon the Guards 
fired on the crowd. The peasants, well aroused, charged the soldiers; 
surprised at their own temerity, they captured the cannon and scat- 
tered their enemies. Immediate danger over, the Vendeans dispersed 
to their own homes. But a weaver named Cathelineau saw that there 
was no hope except in organized revolt. He raised the standard; 
many followed him, and he became leader of an army; then he com- 
menced an offensive to drive the republicans out of the whole district. 
At first, he was completely successful. The National Guards opposed 
to him were raw levies, many of them unwilling conscripts; they had 
no training, no experience of war, not even the fanatical resolution 
which supplied these deficiencies among their foes. The Vendeans, 
though equally lacking in military science, had learned in hunting 
to make the best use of ground. Sometimes they would surround a 
detachment of republicans and open an unexpected fire from the 
hedges and hollows; the “Blues’’ would vainly attempt to reply to 
their invisible foes, then break in confusion. Sometimes the peasants 
would lay an ambush for their opponents in the middle of a wood or 
in a ravine; when the republican column came up, they would open 
fire on it from all sides, accompanied by shouts and cries. Usually 
the Blues fled in panic; but if, contrary to expectation, these suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the attack, the Vendeans would disperse in 
silence to their own homes by paths familiar to them alone. In the 
month of March, the peasants met with success after success. They 
took the chateau of Jallais, and the small town Chemiilé. After 
the first triumphs, royalist nobles took up the cause and became its 
leaders; Sapinaud de la Verrie, d’Elbée, Bonchamps, Lescure and 
Henri de la Rochejacquelein. With more expert generalship, the 
Vendeans advanced towards the Loire; captured Mortagne, defeated 
a small detachment of republicans at Cholet and occupied that town. 
On March 19th, the government’s general Marcé made an effort to 
stop the tide of royalist successes; but his inexperienced soldiers, 
fired on from behirid hedges, became wholly demoralized, fled pre- 
cipitately and dispersed, some to their own homes. The unfortunate 
commander was accused of treason and arrested; a year later he 
appeared before the Revolutionary Tribunal and was sent to the 
scaffold. The Vendeans followed up their victory by the capture 
of Chalonnes. Having driven their enemies out of their country, 
the mass of the peasants thought victory achieved and returned 
home to celebrate Easter. ‘For a time, there was a lull in the war. 
Meanwhile, the government was bringing up forces against the centre 
of counter-revolution. As soon as the news of the revolt reached 
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Paris, an army of reserve intended to cover the capital was sent to 
the Loire. The sections contributed their quota, and the departments 
neighbouring to the disaffected district raised volunteers. Generals 
Quétineau and Ligonnier laboured to organize some order out of chaos 
on the republican side. They were encouraged by one slight success; 
the rebels had attacked Sables d’Olonne, but, lacking artillery, were 
easily repulsed from its fortified walls. 

La Vendée, though the worst of the mutinous districts, was by 
no means the only one. For a long time, ominous signs had been 
rising from Lyons. That city, on account of its proximity to Pied- 
mont and Switzerland, had become the object of especial attentions 
on the part of the counter-revolutionists abroad. In consequence, 
there were three parties in the town, the royalists, the Girondist 
republicans who were in the majority and the Jacobins who controlled 
the commune and whose rendezvous was the Central Club. The 
leader of the last party was Chalier, a man whose ardent revolutionism 
made even Marat hesitate, and was to be equalled only by Varlet 
and Fournier. Between Jacobins and Girondins there was continual 
strife. During election turmoil in February, bourgeois youths burnt 
the Central Club and almost mobbed Chalier. This brought down 
on the city three commissioners of the Convention, Bazire,Legendre 
and Rovére. These worthy Montagnards found great apathy in 
the city towards the patriotic cause, the result of the propaganda of 
certain dangerous and deceitful journals. In their report to the 
Assembly, they tried to act the part of impartial judges by laying 
the blame equally on the Girondist sections and the commune of 
Lyons. This lukewarm and highly reprehensible attitude incurred 
the wrath of the Jacobins of Paris and brought about the recall of 
the offending commissioners. The central government took no 
further measures; the class war between the two sections of republi- 
cans became intense and bitter; and in the back ground were the 
royalists, ready to turn the disturbances to account and to profit 
by the fears of the Girondists to set up the white flag. 

In other quarters also, signs of danger were apparent. On the 
18th of March, Lasource announced to the Convention the discovery 
of a royalist plot in Bretagne; this conspiracy had been organized 
by a noble named La Rouerie, whose object was to bring about a 
revolt of the whole province. He had died in January, and his 
designs had been discovered by an agent of the government. The 
others concerned had been arrested and no more was to be feared 
from that source; but the incident added to the general uneasiness. 
Presently, similar news came from Orléans. There the Montagnard 
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representative, Leonard Bourdon, had been attacked on the 17th of 
March by a band of counter-revolutionists. As a matter of fact, he 
had received only a few scratches; but the Convention, in panic at 
the accumulation of bad news, declared Orleans to be in a state of 
rebellion and ordered the “assassins,” if captured, to be delivered to 
the revolutionary tribunal. Such nervousness was unnecessary; 
there was no rebellion, and order was immediately restored. But 
patriotic Paris was in a dangerous mood. 

In the south also, storm clouds were rising. There sentiment 
was strong in favour of the Gironde. The wealthy merchants and 
traders of the Midi felt their position and their riches threatened by 
the demands of the working classes. They deprived the Jacobins 
of power in their own cities; then they looked anxiously to Paris, 
where their representatives were engaged in a critical struggle with 
the foremost of the proletarian organizations. The bourgeoisie of 
Marseilles, whose volunteers had been the first to adopt the triumph- 
ant battle song of the Revolution, began to turn against the capital; 
they sent petitions denouncing the Commune and the Jacobins and 
commenced to take precautions against the possibility of a victory 
of the forces they disliked. From the Bouches du Rhone to the 
ocean, all departments were of like mind with the Marseillais. At 
Bordeaux, the wealthy city of the South, all the sections but one 
united against ‘‘anarchists’’; at the same time they prepared battal- 
ions for the service of the Republic and addresses to the Convention 
denouncing the Commune and the agitators of Paris. The volunteers 
of the department of the Gironde marched from their homes display- 
ing banners with a double inscription: “War on tyrants, war on 
anarchy.”! More and more the news from the capital alarmed the 
bourgeois classes of the South. They learned from their deputies 
that the people of the capital were murderers making ready to rise 
in arms and massacre the representatives who stood for law and order; 
in consequence, the merchants of the Midi were already preparing 
to take arms in defence of the Girondists. But, whatever the de- 
partments might desire, they were too far away to have much influence 
on the course of events. The internal struggle of France, already 
verging on civil war, would be fought to an issue in the capital. 

For some days after the abortive insurrection of March 10th, 
the Convention was busy with fruitless discussion of that affair. 
Already in the sessions of the Assembly, the extremists of the Moun- 
tain abused the Girondists as conspirators. Their supporters in the 
city held the same opinion. The section Bonconseil resolved to send 
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a deputation to the Convention to ask that the suspected deputies 


be arrested and sent to the revolutionary tribunal. This amicable 


resolution appears to have gone no farther than the section hall; 
but the Poissoniére rushed in where the Bonconseil had feared to 
tread. While the Convention was in session on the 12th of March, 
a deputation from the former section came to the bar and asked for 
the dismissal of Beurnonville and a decree of accusation against 
Dumouriez and his staff. The petition included one more request— 
the expulsion of the Girondist deputies—but this the delegation had no 
time to read, before Lacroix noticed the flag carried by the volunteers 
who accompanied the petitioners. It was white, with fleurs de lis— 
an old flag of ’89 that had escaped the eyes of the ‘zealous section. 
At once there was an uproar in the Assembly; it was clear that the 
Girondists were right in saying that the agitators were royalists in 
disguise! The volunteers tore off the flag and tramped it under foot: 
the delegation protested its unswerving republicanism. But the 
incident created a reaction against the petitioners. Marat called 
their demand an atrocious crime, tending to the dissolution of the 
Convention and the destruction of the State. At the same time, the 
period before Neerwinden, the army was holding its own in front of 
Louvain. Accordingly, there was a lull in the internal strife for a 
few days. Vergniaud denounced the conspiracy of the 10th in a 
long speech to the Convention; after listening to him, the deputies 
decreed that the authors and instigators of that rising should be sent 
to the revolutionary tribunal. But in the end only two persons were 
arrested, Fournier and Lazowski who had been members of the 
revolutionary committee of the 10th. Both appeared at the bar, 
swore to their patriotism and denied the charges against them; and 
the Assembly, anxious to be rid of the matter and afraid of stirring 
trouble among the extremists, dismissed the men. The situation 
reverted ad statum quo. A little fermentation was still apparent 
in the streets. A placard posted on the 15th called the mayor a 
monster, invited the citizens to rise against the Jacobins and declared 
that it was necessary to remove the municipality, the council-general 
of the Commune and the Convention. Next day, a young Jacobin 
on the Terrasse des Feuillants advocated insurrection as a means of 
inducing the Assembly to proscribe the sale of silver, to enact the 
death penalty for profiteers and speculators and to cut off the heads 
of Brissot and Roland. But the advice was wasted on a heedless 
populace. The situation of the armies seemed to have improved 
under Dumouriez’ care, and while victory remained with the Republic, 
the danger of revolt was lessened. 
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After the middle of the month, fresh bad news began to arrive. 
On the 17th and 18th, Paris heard of the conspiracy of La Rouerie 
in Bretagne and of the early troubles in La Vendée. The question 
‘of repressive measures came before the Convention. Lanjuinais 
advised that all who opposed recruiting, or all who should be taken 
wearing the white cockade should be shot at once. The cool and 
clear-sighted Marat vehemently opposed this motion; he saw that 
excessive severity would cause a feeling of revulsion against the 
government, and declared that the rank and file of the rebels should 
be pardoned, and only the chiefs put to death. But this wise and 
humane attitude found little chance of acceptance when every wind 
that blew brought tidings of treason and defeat. Word arrived 
from Léonard Bourdon that he had been attacked in Orléans: and 
in alarm, the Convention declared Orléans in a state of rebellion. It 
had already decreed death within twenty-four hours to all returned 
émigrés and deported priests, if caught on the territory of the Re- 
public. It now ordered the same penalty for all who should be taken 
in arms against the state; and on the 2lst, it issued instructions 
that in each commune of France a revolutionary committee should 
be formed, to keep close watch over all suspected strangers and 
aristocrats. The Convention was taking the offensive against the 
enemies of the interior. During the same period, from the 18th to 
the 21st March, in addition to the above measures, it decreed :the 
principle of a progressive tax on the rich, the division and sale of the 
goods of emigrants; it erected the Committee of General Defence 
into a Committee of Public Safety; and, as a variation, it pronounced 
the penalty of death against anyone who should propose an agrarian 
law, 7.e. a redistribution of land; this last was for the benefit of all 
who should advocate any interference with property. The Assembly 
opposed the approach of the Third Revolution as vigorously as it 
combatted the counter-revolution. 

On the 21st of March arrived the news of the disaster at Neer- 
winden; and each succeeding day brought word of the disbandment 
of the army, of the surrender of the conquests of the autumn, of the 
approaching danger of invasion, finally of the treason of the general. 
The cumulation of disasters stirred Paris profoundly; and the party 
of revolt renewed its activities, took advantage of the bitter feeling 
against traitors and preached insurrection against an Assembly ruled 
by wealthy deputies in sympathy with the rebel commander. On 
the 27th, at the Jacobins, Marat summoned the sections to assemble 
and ask the Convention ‘“‘ whether it has the means to save the country; 
let them declare that if it has not, the people are disposed to save 
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themselves.”’ Marat was now in sympathy with the Enragés, whom 
he had formerly denounced. But Robespierre, always the cautious, 
advised against revolt; he hoped to be able to reduce the Gironde to 
political powerlessness without violence. “I do not want those 
fragments of the national representation touched; but I want them 
unmasked, rendered harmless”. Danton, roused by the fierce attacks 
of the Gironde and anxious to dissipate suspicions attaching to his 
name from his connection with Dumouriez, vehemently pronounced 
for the expulsion of the deputies of the Right during the Convention’s 
session of April 1st. Under these circumstances, with revolt once 
more in the air, treasons and defeats on every side, numbers of pat- 
riots demanded the revolutionary tribunal. Many citizens who 
hesitated at the idea of using force against the Assembly raised their 
voices in favour of the active employment of the new judicial institu- 
tion as one peaceful way out of their difficulties. And the deputies 
were not strongly averse to granting anything which might lessen 
the danger of insurrection. 

The new court, however, had not yet been constituted. The 
decree of March 10th had directed that the Convention should at 
once nominate judges and jurors. Accordingly, the first vote was 
held on the 13th; three judges and a substitute were chosen, a public 
accuser and two assistants, twelve jurors and an equal number of 
“suppléants.”’ But the authorities were in no immediate haste; 
some of the appointees proved difficult to locate, others refused to 
accept and in consequence delays arose. In the end, a president 
was found for the tribunal in the person of Montané of Toulouse, 
a friend of the representative Delmas and a former ‘‘juge de paix.” 
The public accuser was Fouquier Tinville, a man whose personal 
character was of much importance in the history of the Tribunal. 
He was an extreme partisan of the Jacobins, a man full of the most 
ardent zeal for the Revolution, endowed with the utmost energy and 
determination in pursuing the course which he believed duty pointed 
out to him; yet, not original or independent, but willing to take 
orders without question, he was the ideal subordinate. With these 
qualities, he proved to be the mainspring of the Tribunal’s efficiency. 
After the president and the public accuser, some jurors were secured ; 
but the list was not complete when the disastérs of the last of March 
aroused a strong demand for the immediate employment of the new 
institution. On the 27th, Danton requested in the course of a stirring 
speech to the Convention that the tribunal be placed in activity at 
once. On that day, however, the deputies confined themselves to 
passing a few additional articles to the law of March 10th, of which 
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the most important was one assuring the officials of the new court 
of the recovery of their former positions in case the tribunal should 
be abolished (this at the special request of Fouquier Tinville). Ap- 
parently this did not satisfy that section of public opinion which 
desired to see the new institution in operation. The section of the 
Tuileries drew up an address on the subject and circulated it among 
the other sections, of whom the majority adhered, then sent it to the 
Commune. Chaumette and Hébert displayed strong approval, 
probably in the hope that thereby they might forestall insurrection. 
Accordingly, Mayor Pache and a delegation of the sections appeared 
at the bar of the Convention and declared that the people of Paris 
unanimously desired that the revolutionary tribunal be placed in 
activity at once. The Assembly, with no opposition from the Gir- 
onde, converted the petition into a decree; and, as it appeared that 
only ten jurors were available out of the twenty four elected after 
the 10th of March, the deputies directed that ten should suffice. 
The tribunal was to commence its duty at once. 

By this time, the Convention was thoroughly alarmed about the 
menace of another insurrection. It passed a decree to order that all 
who should compose or print writings in favour of royalty, the dis- 
solution of the Assembly, murder or pillage should be tried before 
the Tribunal and sentenced to death if guilty. The last three clauses 
were meant to apply to the agitators of the Left, who were busy 
on every street denouncing the Girondists as traitors and accom- 
plices of Dumouriez. In this new phase of the struggle with the 
bourgeois deputies, the section Droits de l’>homme took the lead. On 
the 27th, it asked the other sections to send delegates to the Evéché 
to form a central revolutionary committee. Twenty seven of the 
forty-eight sections adhered; and on the 28th their representatives 
installed themselves at the appointed place under the name of Central 
Committee of Public Safety, corresponding with the Departments. 
At first, this body obtained recognition from the Commune; and 
although Chaumette and Hébert recanted on protest of the electoral 
assembly of the department of Paris, the rebel delegates continued 
to sit and became the focus of the second attempt to overthrow the 
Gironde. Again, the agitation rose to a dangerous pitch. On the 
Ist of April, the commandant Santerre found it necessary to place a 
strong force on the Terrasse des Feuillants and the Place Vendome. 
The popular societies were debating the question of a great coup for 
the evening of April Ist or 2nd, with the object of getting rid of the 
Gironde, forcing the Assembly to decree the maximum and carrying 
out a massacre of the suspects in the prisons. Had Dumouriez 
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commenced his march on the capital, both insurrection and massacre | 


would probably have taken place; but it became known that the rebel. 


general's forces were deserting him, then that he himself had fled to . 


the Austrians. Immediate danger over, the movement for insur- 
rection lost its support for the time being. The committee of the 
Evéché found itself a staff without an army, and ceased to sit. Once 
more, the Gironde was safe. But the agitation had had one result— 
the revolutionary tribunal had been set in motion. 

On the 2nd of April, the judges and jurors of that institution 
appeared in formal session in the Grand ’Chambre of L’Ancienne 
Tournelle, where the Tribunal de Cassation had dispensed justice 
until displaced by the new organ of the Revolution. The president, 
the public accuser, and the chief of the jury made speeches to the 
audience of curious patriots, and promised solemnly an absolute 
devotion to the public welfare and a blind obedience to the laws. 
There was only one hindrance to immediate activity, that no case had 
vet been sent to the Tribunal from the Convention’s Committee of Six. 
The Assembly must be reminded of its duty in this respect. Ac- 
cordingly the members of the new institution journeyed to the Tuil- 
eries, appeared at the bar, took the oath to perform their functions 
without fear or favour, and to maintain the unity and indivisibility 
of the Republic. They then read an address, in a tone of lofty and 
dignified remonstrance, chiding a reluctant and negligent Convention 
for the failure of the Commission of Six to do its obvious duty. This 
fixed attention on the defaulting Six. Marat declared that the 
Parisians were saying that the Commission had been instituted only 
to paralyse the march of the Tribunal and to ensure the impunity 
of several members of the Convention who might be inculpated with 
the conspirators. The majority of the Assembly felt that the Tri- 
bunal ought to be free to carry out its functions with regard to counter- 
revolutionaries; in case of necessity they could easily except deputies 
from its operations. With little debate, the Commission of Six was 
suppressed. A decree of the 5th of April authorized the public ac- 
cuser to proceed with his work on the denunciation to him of any 
conspiracy or counter-revolutionary design, whether the information 
came to him from public authorities or private citizens. One reser- 
vation was made, that no deputy, minister or general could be sent 
to the tribunal without a special decree of accusation; otherwise, the 
new court enjoyed full powers. All was ready for the first session, 
the commencement of the bloody drama which lasted sixteen months. 

From the beginning, the procedure of the new tribunal followed 
that of the ordinary courts. The accused underwent a preliminary 
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examination before one of the judges; if the evidence against him 
was not serious, an order of ‘‘no case’’ was issued (arrét de non-lieu) ; 
otherwise, the prisoner was remanded for trial. He was allowed a 
counsel and all the ordinary privileges of the defence. The pro- 
ceedings in court were normal; at any point during the depositions 
of the witnesses, the president, accuser, judges or jurors might inter- 
vene with questions bearing on the case. When all the witnesses 
had been heard, the public accuser presented the case for the prose- 
cution and the counsel for the defence spoke on behalf of the accused. 
Then the president summed up and set a series of questions of fact 
for the jurors. The jury retired, reached a verdict, returned and 
announced it to the judges, who pronounced sentence if guilt had 
been found. The procedure was absolutely fair, comparing entirely 
favourably with that of any British court of the time. 

The tribunal was freed from all official trammels on April 5th; 
and next day it held the first trial. The accused, a returned emigrant 
named Louis Guyot des Maulans, confessed to the offence of emi- 
grating and was condemned; when the sentence ‘‘la mort’’ was pro- 
nounced, the audience in the Grand’ Chambre, not yet inured to that 
finding and conscious that the prisoner had not actually harmed 
anyone, shuddered with pity; and tears were in evidence even on 
the magistrates’ benches. But the law took its course; the condemned 
man was led forth and executed on the Place du Carrousel, the first 
to suffer under the Terror. The next was Blancheland, governor of 
the island Santo Domingo in the early days of the Revolution, whose 
anti-republican sentiments had led him to deport Jacobins and a 
detachment of soldiers who sympathized with them. On the other 
hand, on the 7th of April, three humble citizens, accused of anti- 
patriotic acts (they had torn cockades from people in the streets 
during the disturbances of the 1st and 2nd of the month) were ac- 
quitted on the explanation that they meant no harm. On the 10th, 
a soldier of the Sorbonne barracks was found guilty of uttering royal- 
ist sentiments, and condemned. On the 17th, two workmen were 
tried for aristocratic remarks, to the effect that the Republic could 
not last, that a king was necessary and that France would have one 
before six weeks were out. There was one extenuating circumstance, 
that they were drunk at the time; and this sufficed to acquit them. 
On the 18th, a domestic of Valenciennes, Catherine Clére, pleaded 
the same excuse; but the witnesses were of contrary opinion, and she 
was condemned. Before she was executed, a deputy took her case 
to the Convention and asked for a stay of proceedings; but on the 

motion of Augustin Robespierre, brother of Maximilien, the As- 
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sembly passed to the order of the day, and thus approved the judg- 
ment of the court. On the 19th, a colonel of the old regime was 
condemned for violently anti-patriotic sentiments, evidenced by 
remarks that the Jacobins ought to have their throats cut, whereas 
_ Montagnards (more distinguished than mere members of the club) 
ought to be guillotined. On the 20th, the author of a royalist 
pamphlet found that it cost him his head; and a returned emigrant 
was condemned. On the 23rd, a former governor of Santo Domingo, 
Desparbés, was liberated by the unanimously favourable depositions 
of the witnesses. 

These are fair instances of the cases dealt with by the tribunal 
in the first month of its existence. In all, there was a conscientious 
effort on the part of the officials of the court to ascertain the truth 
in accordance with the evidence and to judge accordingly. The 
obvious criticism is that the wrong people were executed; the tribunal 
had fallen into just that fault which Marat had pointed out in answer 
to Lanjuinais on the 18th of March! “It is not the misled followers 
to whom we must apply severity, but their chiefs. In consequence 
of the hasty laws you have passed, the tribunals have always sacri- 
ficed the innocent and let the guilty escape. I ask that the heads 
only of the conspiracy be punished with death.’’ Not one of the 
persons condemned in the month of April was in any sense a danger 
to the State; none had actually entered into any conspiracy against 
the Republic. Their political opinions were undoubtedly royalist; 
but to execute for opinions alone was one of the worst tyrannies of 
the old order which the new ideas were to supersede. The dangerous 
counter-revolutionaries were to be found in La Vendée and the dis- 
affected departments of the South; but these escaped the tribunal 
altogether. Marat’s fears were fulfilled to the letter. Was this 
because of a popular demand for vengeance on traitors, which forced 
the government to sacrifice insignificant royalists in default of the 
really culpable? The writer finds in the documents of the period 
evidence of a certain desire for the punishment of conspirators by 
the new tribunal; but that was not the question which most interested 
the people. The first concern of the Parisians at that time, as with 
the mass of the nation at any time, was how to obtain a living. It 
was the maximum they wanted, as relief from their distress; next 
to that they would probably have added the expulsion of the Girondist 
deputies from the Convention. In fact, the active insurrectionists 
looked with contempt on the revolutionary tribunal as an official red 
herring to distract the people’s attention from its proper object, 

1Moniteur, March 20th, 1793. 
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the forcible purification of an Assembly of doubtful tendencies. But 
the Convention would never have consented to sacrifice the Girondins 
without compulsion; and its class sympathies led it to refuse the 
maximum as long as that course was possible. Accordingly, the 
deputies permitted the tribunal to continue its misdirected activities 
in the hope that the punishment of some royalists might deter others 
from taking up arms against the state, and that a few executions 
would satisfy the patriots and make it unnecessary to yield to the 
other demands for the expulsion of the Girondists and for the maxi- 
mum. In the meantime the Convention set about reorganizing the 
government and carrying out a spring house-cleaning after recent 
untoward events affecting some of its members. 

One well-known deputy had attracted to himself a great deal 
of the wrong kind of publicity during the course of the month. Dan- 
ton had been assiduously playing his usual game of endeavouring to 
increase his reputation for virtuous adherence to the Revolution 
while at the same time essaying flirtations with any party that seemed 
likely to make a serious bid for power. The air of the crisis of March 
10th had proved exhilarating to Danton’s adventurous spirit; he 
advocated all the revolutionary measures mooted, the new levies, 
the despatch of deputies to appeal to the sections, and the revolution- 
ary tribunal; and at the same time he induced the Assembly to decree 
that imprisonment for debt be abolished—a reform which would 
increase the interest of the poor in the Revolution. Such was Dan- 
ton’s irreproachable right hand; his left was engaged in various 
activities which would not have been so pleasing to orthodox Jacobins. 
He seems to have held out some underhand encouragement to the 
rebels of March 10th; he was accused by the Girondins of fomenting 
that revolt with a view to ejecting them from the government and 
entrusting the administration to the capable hands of himself and 
his friends; and although this need not be taken too seriously, it is 
probably true that Danton was manoeuvring to maintain a safe seat 
in high places if the extremists should actually obtain power. But 
more doubtful from a republican point of view was his persistent 
fondness for Dumouriez. Danton had prevented the letter of March 
12th from being read in the Convention, and thus bringing a decree 
of accusation on the head of its author. Then he had persuaded the 
Committee of Defence to send himself and Lacroix to Belgium on a 
special mission to reclaim the grievously backsliding commander; 
he had boasted that he would convert the sinning Dumouriez or arrest 
him, but in the end, he did neither. On the road back from Belgium, 
Danton took two days longer than was necessary; on the 27th, he 
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spoke in the Convention, but omitted all mention of inconvenient 


decrees of accusation against generals who turned traitor, and in 
place of this, he directed a vehement discourse against certain enemies 
of the interior, a diversion which was easily interpreted as an at- 
tempt to distract attention from his own delicate situation. Such 
evasion caused grave doubts to patriotic minds. Marat summoned 
the suspect on the 31st of March to explain his dark conduct to the 
Jacobins; Danton apologized for his errors and received absolution. 
But the next day in the Assembly, the Girondin Lasource accused 
Danton of entering into a conspiracy with Dumouriez to re-establish 
royalty, and secured the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the tortuous behaviour of the culprit. At this, the entire Moun- 
tain arose and pressed their colleague to justify himself on the spot. 
Danton, pressed by danger, rose to the occasion; he transformed his 
personal defence into an attack on the Girondists, denounced their 
attachment to Dumouriez, their efforts on behalf of the king, their 
hostility to Paris, the citadel of the Revolution; he delivered one 
of the best speeches of his whole career, convinced the Assembly 
of his innocence and received an enthusiastic ovation from the Moun- 
tain. His personal safety was assured; but suspicion had been 
seriously aroused, and the patriots were not the men to forget such 
trifles. In reality, Danton was no royalist; at the worst, he had 
merely been manoeuvring to save his head and his position in case 
Dumouriez should prove too strong for the Republic; but in the 
upshot, his reputation had been damaged. His conduct was in- 
evitably contrasted with that of the consistently republican Robes- 
pierre. Maximilien had from the first laid the blame for the military 
disasters on the shoulders of negligent or treasonous aristocratic 
generals; at no time did he conceal his dislike of Dumouriez; he steadi- 
ly advocated the elimination of politically unsound staff officers, and 
their replacement by reliable patriots. As commissioner to the 
sections on March 9th, he preached resistance to moderates and 
intriguers, 7.e., the Girondins. When the Assembly was discussing 
the revolutionary tribunal, Robespierre observed a dangerous vague- 
ness in the language in which the proposal was couched, and he secured 
the insertion of a clause specifically commending to the care of the 
new institution all perverse persons who desired to restore the mon- 
archy.! Later, Maximilien, with Marat, was one of the first Montag- 
nards to denounce Dumouriez as a traitor. His single-minded 
earnestness in the cause of the Revolution formed a vivid contrast 
to the safety-first manoeuvring of Danton. Clearly, Robespierre 
was the man of the future. With prestige increased, he turned the 
tArch. Parl. 1X, 65. 
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attention of the Convention to the Committee of General Defence, 
of which he had been a member; on the 3rd of April, he resigned from 
that body, denounced the majority of its members as disguised 
royalists and opened a vigorous attack on them and their Girondin 
colleagues. In this, he voiced the strong dissatisfaction of many 
patriots with the existing government and in particular with the 
conduct of the war. 

The Committee of General Defence had in fact been renewed in 
the last days of March; but its twenty-five members were too many 
for effective action; its sessions were public and the majority were 


Girondins, compromised by the express approval of Dumouriez,. 
a fact which made easy their ejection from office when Robespiere e 


had led the attack. The existing conditions demanded that entire 
control of the administration be entrusted to a small body of men, 
possessed of popular confidence, and wielding all the powers of gov- 
ernment to save the country from the threatened invasion. On 
April 4th the Girondin Isnard, supported by Marat, Robespierre and 
Barére, proposed the establishment of an executive committee, 
composed of nine deputies, in control of the whole machinery of the 
State, to extricate France from the crisis. For the time, the question 
‘was adjourned; but next day, Isnard brought forward his proposal 
once more. With but slight opposition from Buzot, the Convention 
approved. Nine members of the Assembly were chosen to form the 
new Committee of Public Safety. They were to have powers to 
supervise and accelerate the actions of the administration and the 
provisional executive council, and even to override the last body, 
subject to approval by the Convention. They were to deliberate in 
secret, to take measures of defence, internal and external, and to 
report to the Assembly every week. Their powers were to be good for 
only a month at a time; but at the end of that time, they might be 
renewed. Then came the question of the membership of the new 
Committee. The Girondins withdrew, well aware that they could 
obtain no support among the people, and trusting to their strength 
in the Convention to protect them. One of the first to be elected 
wwas Danton; in spite of certain doubtful acts, he still carried the 
glory of September and the prestige of the March crisis; and his 
tendency to lean to the Right appealed to the mass of the deputies 
in the Plain. His friend Lacroix was added, and Cambon the finan- 
cial expert of the Convention; also Barére, who enjoyed considerable 
authority at that time, although he was already suspect to Marat, 
who sensed in him a trimmer. One other member became famous 
in the later and greater Committee—Robert Lindet. The rest are 
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obscure—Delmas, Bréard, Guyton Morveaux, Treilhard. Thus the 


Convention took the first step towards effective centralization of - 


the government, the essential condition for defence of the Republic 
against its external and internal foes. At the same time another 
measure of safety was taken—the imprisonment of all the members 
of the Bourbon family then in France. This included the duke of 
Orleans. Against the last provision Marat protested; he knew 
that Orleans had never committed any hostile act or done anything 
contrary to the interests of the Revolution. But, as usual, the 
Friend of the People was ignored. The way was prepared for the 
sacrifice of the duke to the Terror later in the year. After the estab- 
lishment of the Committee, however, the Convention breathed more 
easily. Dumouriez was a fugitive, and the forces of the Coalition 
in both east and north were occupied with sieges of the fortresses. 
Public attention was concentrated on the struggle between Paris 
and the Gironde. 

Although the active insurrectionists had failed, the Commune now 
championed the cause of the people against the bourgeois deputies 
of the Right. Taking an idea from the rebel union at the Evéché, 
it created a committee of correspondence with the municipalities of 
France in order to keep those bodies fully informed of the iniquitous 
acts of the Gironde and to obtain support for whatever action it 
might contemplate with regard to the offenders. In the Convention, 
Robespierre constituted himself the leader in the attack on the 
members of the Right. Since Dumouriez, in one of his bellicose 
communications to the government, had referred to the Girondists 
as the sane party of the Convention, it was obvious to Maximilien 
that those deputies had been privy to the~general’s conspiracy. 
This was the substance of a long speech of the Montagnard to the 
Assembly on April 3rd, which terminated with a request for a decree 
of accusation against Brissot; and on the 5th, the Jacobins launched 
a circular to the same effect. The sections were not slow to take 
up the idea. On the 8th, the Bonconseil sent a deputation to demand 
a decree of accusation against the Vergniauds, the Gensonnés, the 
Guadets, the Brissots, as notorious accomplices of Dumouriez. The 
delegation rebuked the Convention in the plainest terms for its gross 
negligence in this respect. At the same time, the Halle-au-blé was 
busy circulating an address embodying the same ‘sentiments, with 
the addition of a minor article to the effect that if the Mountain was 
not strong enough to save the country, the people of Paris would 
assume that burden themselves, presumably by purging the As- 
sembly after the fashion of August 10th. This document was de- 
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nounced to the Convention by the Girondist Pétion. The majority 
of the representatives, alarmed at the danger, summoned the presi- 
dent and secretary of the hostile section to appear at the bar. But 
meanwhile the address, signed by thirty-three of the forty-eight 
sections, had been sent to the Commune for the approval of the council- 
general. Hébert and Chaumette altered it and adopted it as their 
own; then they sent it to the Convention in charge of a delegation 
led by Mayor Pache. This time, the Commune corrected the mis- 
leading vagueness of previous petitions; it named specifically twenty- 
two deputies of the Right to whose presence in the Convention it 
intimated that it had objections. 

Thus commenced the final phase of the struggle with the Gironde, 
which ended with the revolution of June 2nd and the expulsion of 
the unpopular Twenty-two from the Assembly—a consummation 
which, however devoutly wished by the patriots, was the direct cause 
of the federalist civil war during the summer of 1793 and thereby 
contributed powerfully to the establishment of the Terror. In this 
final struggle, there were three stages: first, the attempt of the Gir- 
ondins in the middle of April to suppress the most formidable of their 
adversaries; second, the battle over the maximum, ending on May 
2nd; and last, the events of May, the creation of the Committee of 
Twelve, and the insurrection of May 3lst to June 2nd. 

Before the Commune had presented its unwelcome ideas con- 
cerning suitable treatment for the miscreant Twenty-two, the Gir- 
onde had commenced an offensive against its enemies of the city 
and the Convention. In fact, the members of the Right “‘were so 
outraged at seeing themselves no longer in the lead of the Revolution, 
that they could attribute that disastrous calamity only to the intrigues 
of the foreigner;’”! they accused the Mountain, and especially Danton, 
whom they hated and feared since September, of plotting with the 
Allies to bring about a counter revolution; and the Girondins were 
in no condition to appreciate the humour of such a view. They 
aroused threatening petitions in the departments; they declared to 
the world their interpretation of the treason of Dumouriez, namely 
that that general of evil memory had plotted to place Orleans on the 
throne; and the benefit of this procedure would go to the Orleans 
faction, commonly known as the Jacobins, with whom the prospec- 
tive claimant had long associated. In short, the responsibility for 
the conspiracy of Dumouriez, as for the abortive revolt of March 
10th, must rest with the Jacobin Club. The Montagnards, of course 
found themselves unable to accept this highly original view; led by 
Robespierre and Marat, they repudiated and ridiculed the charges 
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and pointed to the reference by Dumouriez to the “sane party OL <> 
the Convention’’ as proof conclusive as to who were the rebel com- . 


mander’s accomplices. The animosity between the Right and the 
Left became bitter. During the session of April 11th, the members 
of the Right, provoked by Marat’s taunts, rose from their seats and 
advanced in a body towards the Left with threatening cries and 
gestures. One of them, Duperrés, drew his sword and flashed it in 
the faces of his opponents. A hush ensued: all recognized the sign 
of civil war. Duperrés sheathed his weapon; then an outburst of 
indignation rose from the Mountain and a demand for the arrest of 
the “criminal.” It was in vain; the Gironde, strong in the support 
of the Plain, protected their comrade. More, they planned to deliver 
their most effective blow the next day. Accordingly, on April 12th, 
Pétion led the way with an emphatic protest against the continued 
threats of violence to the lives of his comrades and the situation of 
extreme danger under which they endeavoured to exist: the trend 
of events could lead only to the dissolution of the Convention and the 
reign of anarchy. Following this monitory discourse, Guadet rose 
to speak. He repeated the pleasant fiction that Dumouriez’ treason 
and the frightful attempt of March 10th were both organized from 
one source, the Jacobin Club, and had one object, to place Orleans 
on the throne. The definite proof was in the speaker’s hands. This 
document was an address of that odious club drawn up in the crisis 
of the general’s conspiracy, and signed by the personification of evil, 
one Jean Paul Marat, president of the Society. The contents were, 
in brief, a summons to all patriots to rise in arms, for counter-revolu- 
tion was in the government, in the National Convention.! ‘It is 
there, in the centre of your safety and your hopes that criminals hold 
the threads of the conspiracy they have hatched with the horde of 
despots which are coming to kill us. Come, republicans, arm!”’ 
Before an astonished Convention found time to express its feelings, 
the author of the imputation rose from his seat and coolly declared: 
“It is true.” At once, almost the whole Assembly in violent uproar 
demanded the decree of accusation. Marat, with confident assurance, 
faced his enemies and calmly defied them. Danton tried to defend 
his comrade by diverting attention to Orleans; but his hearers were 
not so easily deceived. The indignant majority, stung by the direct 
accusation of treason, shouted for a vote to send the:culprit to prison. . 
Marat himself showed a moderation quite unexpected ; he asked to 
be conducted to the Jacobins by two gendarmes, that he might 
recommend tranquillity to his associates. But the deputies were 
1Buchez et Roux, Hist. Parl., 25, 428. 
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too full of wrath to make any concession ; they ordered that the offend- 
er should be arrested and that next day the committee of legislation 
should bring in a report about a special decree of accusation for his 
benefit. 

The Friend of the People arrested! At once Paris was in a storm 
of indignation. At the Hotel de Ville, in the section meetings and on 
the streets the patriots rose in their wrath to denounce the latest 
treacherous action of the enemies of the people. Again the mutter- 
ings of revolt were heard. In the existing state of public opinion, 
Marat could with impunity refuse to be arrested. He sent a letter 
to the Convention to inform them of his decision in the matter, as 
it was obviously unjust that the ardent advocate of liberty should 
be imprisoned at the demand of traitors. More, he declared for the 
expulsion of the “criminal faction’’ from the Assembly—thus ap- 
proving with all his prestige the objects of the party of insurrection. 
After the contents of Marat’s letter had been communicated to the 
deputies, Delaunay of the committee of legislation re-read the now 
famous address. At the conclusion, the Mountain resolved to stand 
or fall with their comrade. One hundred deputies of the Left—not 
including Danton or Robespierre—rushed to the platform and signed 
their names to the incriminating document. In reply, the Right 
demanded the decree of accusation. The deputies spent the whole 
night in exchanging abuse and heated reproaches; in the early mornng, 
the decree was passed by 220 votes to 92. 

While the undisturbed Marat was awaiting his trial, the Commune 
resumed its attack. On the 15th of the month, Pache and the dele- 
gates of the sections read their petition to an obstinate and prejudiced 
Assembly. They marshalled against the Gironde the history of the 
Legislative, the hesitating and compromising actions of Vergniaud 
and Brissot before August 10th, their vilification of Paris to the 
departments, their highly coloured representation of the patriots of 
the sections as bloodthirsty assassins and anarchists, and their ‘“‘evi- 
dent’’ complicity with Dumouriez; and they requested that as soon 
as the majority of departments should have signed the petition, 
certain individuals should withdraw from the Convention. Then 
followed in order the names of Brissot, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné 
and their associates to the number of twenty-two. This petition 
bears the stamp of the Hotel de Ville and of the Jacobins rather 
than of the sections, but it furnished a battle cry to the patriots— 
the expulsion of the Twenty-two. In the Convention, it precipitated 
once more a torrent of abuse and mutual recrimination, without any 
important result except to prepare the way for civil war. 
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Temporarily, the storm centre shifted to the Rov Oniioes, 


Tribunal, where Marat was to be judged. Early in the morning of 
the 24th of April, the anxious patriots crowded into the Grand’ ° 


Chambre of the Palais de Justice. Presently an enthusiastic burst 
of applause arose—the Friend of the People appeared. He 
turned to the audience. ‘‘Citizens, it is no guilty person who ap- 
pears before you, it is the apostle and martyr of Liberty. Only a 
group of factious intriguers have carried a decree of accusation 
against me.’ After this official opening by the person chiefly in- 
terested, the statement of prosecution was read. The principal charge, 
that of having signed the objectionable address, had been abandoned 
since the Gironde would have been forced to prosecute as well the 
hundred Montagnards who had attached their signatures also; there- 
fore the accusers could only fall back on Marat’s writings, particularly 
the article of February 25th, which had been followed by the riots 
of that day. Accordingly, the author of the Ami du Peuple was 
charged with having in his journal instigated pillage, murder and 
the dissolution of the National Convention. But the abandonment 
of the main accusation weakened the whole case beyond redemption. 
The witnesses occupied time and proved nothing. Then Marat 
rose to make his defence: he ignored the charges and denounced his 
accusers as treacherous and contemptible enemies of the people. 
When he had concluded, the audience broke out into wild applause. 
The jury unanimously acquitted him; then the enthusiastic patriots 
crowned their hero with laurel and bore him on their shoulders to the 
Convention, with cries of ‘‘Vive la République, vive la nation, vive 
Marat!’”’ The Gironde had suffered a decisive defeat. 


The conflict in the Convention was becoming violent; but it 
was only the surface manifestation of a division of the nation. By 
the month of April, the real cause of the struggle had been overlaid 
with side issues, so that the speeches of the combatants were thick 
with accusing references to August 10th, to the trial of the king, to 
the revolt of March 10th, to the treason of Dumouriez; and the 
essential condition was so clouded over that it was forgotten by many 
of the participants, not to mention the historians of later times. 
But the scenes in the Convention were only the symptoms of the class 
war which reached every town in France, the struggle of the sans- 
culottes against the economic domination of the commercial classes. 
The crisis would have come much sooner than it did if the Commune’s 
measures had not assured bread for everyone and thus prevented 
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actual starvation; but man cannot live on bread alone and have 
anything but a comfortless existence; and the Parisians were in dis- 
tress for want of other articles and commodities, scarcely less neces- 
sary than bread. Hunger was the primary motive of these men and 
women, the real compelling force in their battles against the com- 
mercial system of their time. It is a fault of Providence that the 
poor are not able to feed one another, but can obtain relief only at 
the expense of the more comfortable; and the prospect of an assault 
on property appalled many people besides the Girondins. Even the 
virulent attacks of the Montagnards on their enemies of the Right 
seem to have been dictated in part by the hope to distract the people 
from their threatened oppression of wealth. Yet behind the floods 
of accusation and abuse there was the intense reality of the 
struggle for existence. To assist them in their troubles, the people, 
led by the Enragés, demanded three measures; compulsory circulation 
of assignats, that the shopkeepers might no longer refuse the only 
money in which the poor could pay; a maximum price for food, 
that it might be possible for them to obtain other commodities than 
bread, and that the poor outside Paris might be able to secure even 
that necessity; anda law against profiteering. These three proposals 
the sections had pressed on a hopelessly middle-class Convention 
since the beginning of the year, but with little effect. 

A number of the departments were also in serious straits. From 
the Lot and Dordogne, Saint André had written that public spirit 
was at a low ebb because of the lack of bread.!_ In Paris, during March 
and April, the police reported constantly outbreaks of trouble on 
account of the scarcity of food: but nothing was likely to be done 
by a Convention of merchants.and their friends. Some departments, 
to protect their own poor, forbade the export of grain from their 
borders; this made things worse for the capital. On the 2nd of April, 
Marat declared that misery was a cause which might yet force the 
people to submit to despotism. On the 5th, with the support of 
Danton and Marat, the section Quatre Nations petitioned for an 
inventory of grain and forage and an additional tax on the rich. That 
evening, Danton persuaded the Assembly to decree that the price of 
bread should be kept at a fixed proportion of the workers’ wages, the 
cost of the arrangement to be met by contributions from the wealthy. 
However, in order to alleviate prospective distress among the wealthy, 
the deputies added the proviso that whatever form the measure 
should take, no damage was to be done to commerce. With this 
reservation, the proposal never emerged from the committee stage 
In any case, the Assembly could not control wages and in consequenc® 
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any proportion they might fix would be inadequate for some trades; 
and no provision was made for independent artisans, whose capacity 
for hunger happened to be quite as great as that of their employed 
brethren. Meanwhile popular demands were inconveniently pres- 
sing, and the government found itself obliged to yield either the 
maximum or the compulsory paper money. The new Committee 
of Public Safety hoped it might save the first by giving way on the 
second; accordingly on the 11th, it was decreed that all transactions 
should be in assignats alone. The traders were now forced to accept 
the despised paper money, but they could still charge as high prices 
as they liked, a state of things of which they took full advantage. 
The bakers employed passive resistance; they baked as little bread as 
they could, and attributed the blame to the Commune, which did 
not pay them enough for their work. In consequence, small riots 
took place about the bakers’ shops in the early hours of the morning; 
on the 16th, one establishment was pillaged. Not only bread, but 
meat was scarce, and, unlike bread, it was dear. Some of the popular 
gatherings threatened the Convention, even the Commune, for their 
wilful negligence in respect of food. The crisis was becoming alarming. 
On the 18th, the department of Paris, the Commune, and the rural 
municipalities drew up a petition to the Assembly. Their assumptions 
were highly socialistic. The rights of property could not extend so 
far as to deny food to a starving fellow citizen, for the fruits of the 
earth, as the air, belong to all men. Since the cultivators and the 
merchants, prompted by cupidity, by fanaticism and royalism, 
desired to bring about the starvation of the people by refusing to sell 
their grain, it was necessary to compel them to open their granaries 
and to sell at a maximum tariff, fixed by law so as to be equitable for 
both consumer and producer. In consequence, the petitioners 
asked for the abolition of commerce in wheat, suppression of the para- 
sitic middlemen, and a general census of grain after each harvest. 
This imperative series of requests was highly embarrassing to the 
Convention; the deputies temporized by sending the petition to the 
committees of agriculture and commerce. That evening, at the 
initiative of Chaumette, the Commune renewed the vow of August 
10th, the ‘“‘sacred oath”’ that all would act as one and die at their 
posts rather than submit to the last blow at the people’s rights. Then 
the council declared itself in a state of revolution as long as the means 
of living were not assured. When these dramatic proceedings were 
reported to the Convention, the Gironde procured an order that 
the officers of the Commune produce their minutes at the bar and 
answer for their conduct. Compliance with this order produced 
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another stormy session, the usual rain of abuse, and no practical 
result. 

Meanwhile, the two committees were disputing the unwelcome 
problem of the maximum. The members who favoured regulation 
declared that if the peasants knew that they could not get a higher 
price for their grain than the legal tariff, they would sell freely, and 
the scarcity would be at an end—especially since both parties agreed 
that the barns of the reluctant countrymen were actually full of 
wheat. On the other hand, the Girondin members of the committees, 
led by Barbaroux, declared that the maximum was unjust because it 
threw the entire economic burden on the peasant, because it took no 
account of the increase in price of farm implements and made no 
allowance for difference in the nature of the soil in different localities; 
moreover, it was impossible because an army of officials would be 
necessary even to try to enforceit. But the disrespectful Parisianss 
did not wait until the committees had concluded their arguments. 
On the first of May, the citizens of the Faubourg Saint Antoine asked 
for the maximum—and, worse still, a levy on capital! ‘If you do 
not adopt these measures, we declare to you, we who want to save 
the State, that we are in a state of insurrection—and 10,000 men 
are at your door!’’ Persuasion of this sort was hardly welcome; 
even Couthon of the Mountain joined with the Girondists in demand- 
ing the arrest of the petitioners. But the force they represented 
was not to be resisted. On the 2nd of May, the Convention decreed 
a legal maximum for wheat, each department to determine its own. 

Thus the second of the popular economic measures was granted; 
it remained to be seen whether this would be effective. We who 
have witnessed similar regulations applied with complete success 
under parallel circumstances can see that it is not enough to decree 
a fixed price, but that the government must itself take in hand the 
whole machinery of distribution, if necessary creating a nation-wide 
organization for this purpose. The revolutionary maximum failed, 
not because it was too extensive, but because it was not extensive 
enough. In addition, most of the departmental administrators to 
whom it fell to carry out the maximum were themselves hostile to 
the measure. Under the circumstances, the fixation of price was 
largely nullified. Popular wrath against the Gironde increased in 
vehemence. This was due in part to the ever-present distress, in 
part to the continued and monotonous series of military reverses. 

The Army of the North, in a state of disorganization and confusion 
after the disastrous retreat and the flight of Dumouriez and his staff, 
had been reassembled by Dampierre at the camp of Famars, near 
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Valenciennes. It was in no condition to withstand a determined | 
attack; but for the time it was left alone, as the Allies, having attained - 
success beyond their dreams, decided to hold a council at Antwerp 
to determine a course of action. The minor project of an attack in 
force on the French army, with a view to destroying it, was not even 
discussed. More important considerations occupied the time of the 
congress, especially the decision as to what rewards Austria and 
Great Britain should have for their efforts in the common cause. 
After some debate, it was agreed that entire justice demanded that 
Austria should have the frontier fortresses of Condé and Valenci- 
ennes as security against French aggression in the Netherlands, while 
England deserved Dunkirk in order that the channel might be safer 
for her shipping. The lion’s skin having been satisfactorily divided 
there remained only the problem of capturing the beast. With this 
object in view, 10,000 English soldiers under the Duke of York, 
the Dutch under the Prince of Orange and some Hanoverians 
joined the army of Coburg near Mons. On the 9th of April, the 
forces of the Coalition invaded France; they easily brushed aside 
the weak French vanguard and settled down to besiege Condé. 
Dampierre abandoned Famars and retired to the neighbourhood of 
Bouchain. ‘The Austrian advanced posts drove the republicans back 
as far as Valenciennes. Towards the middle of April, Dampierre 
received reinforcements, and decided to attempt a general offensive 
in order to relieve Condé. On the first of May, he attacked the 
Austrians at Saint Amand; but he scattered his forces over too wide 
a front and was repulsed. Not discouraged, he renewed the attempt 
on the 9th of May; but while directing the capture of a redoubt, he 
was struck by a cannon ball and killed. In consequence, his sub- 
ordinate Lamarche discontinued the offensive and led the troops 
back to Famars. In the north, there had been a uniform series of 
defeats; and matters were no better in the East. There the Prussians, 
entirely at their ease, were besieging Mayence: this was being done in 
somewhat leisurely fashion, since Frederick William was decidedly 
uneasy about Poland, and did not desire to commit himself too deeply 
in France. But; however negligently the Prussians went about the 
siege, in the end they were sure to capture the city unless some at- 
tempt were made to interfere with them: and of that there was little 
serious danger as long as Custine commanded the French. Even in 
the Pyrenees there were reverses. The Republican general Servan 
had hoped to invade Spain shortly after the declaration of war. But 
the Spanish court had prepared for the struggle, and its forces were 
superior in number and well led. Towards the end of March, they 
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crossed the border near Perpignan, drove back the French local levies 
and captured several towns. They prepared another army of in- 
vasion in the neighbourhood of Bayonne; and Servan’s efforts against 
them proved vain. On all the frontiers except the Alps, the French 
armies experienced remarkably uniform defeat. 

The Committee of Public Safety, faced with unpleasant realities, 
abandoned the Convention’s principal foreign policy, the militant 
propagation of revolution. Danton, who had in December strongly 
supported the doctrine of armed compulsion as a means of spread- 
ing republicanism when that course was both popular and successful, 
discovered that circumstances alter cases and that consistency is 
a doubtful virtue; and being thus enlightened as to the unwisdom and 
impracticability of his previous ideas on the subject, he decided to 
attempt to obtain peace by negotiation, peace without annexations or 
indemnities. On the very day on which he entered the Committee, he 
authorized a Belgian named Proly! to write to his mother at Brussels 
asking her to commence conversations with the Austrians on the delicate 
topic of conditions of peace, with the reservation that no discussion 
was to be admitted concerning the government of France. Later, 
Danton persuaded General Dampierre to make the same intimation 
to the Austrian commander, and to hint as additional inducement that 
France might be willing to part with even the queen and the royal 
family in return for adequate concessions. These diplomatic man- 
oeuvres, and the entire abandonment of the previous policy of armed 
defiance, were too precious a secret to be communicated to an im- 
perfectly intelligent Assembly or a narrow-minded Jacobin Club; 
and Danton was anxious that the patriots should not find out more 
than was good for them to know. But uncomfortable rumours began 
to circulate to the effect that the new government was tarnishing 
itself by base compromise on the heroic republican policy of war to 
the death with the tyrants; and the vigilant Jacobins uttered sorrow- 
ful reproaches at such painful deviation from the straight and narrow 
way. The unswerving Robespierre at once opposed the pusillanimous 
and treasonous idea of peace without victory. On the 13th of April, 
he declared to the Convention, ‘‘It is time to stifle these dangerous 
notions; for there are in France not only aristocrats but cowardly 
egoists who are ready to sacrifice the cause of the people to their 
luxurious pleasures.’ For such base and abandoned criminals he 
suggested the only appropriate reward, ‘‘Death for anyone who pro- 
poses in any way at all to treat with the enemy.”’ On reconsideration, 
however, he altered his opinion. ‘Death is not enough; I ask that 
he be outlawed.”” The deputies’ evident approval of these irreproach- 
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able sentiments forced Danton in his reply to proceed very cautiously 
and tactfully. He declared that he found Robespierre’s suggestion 
entirely admirable, but susceptible of one small improvement, namely 
that the death penalty should not be applied to a well-meaning 
negotiator who first set this preliminary condition to any less un- 
reasonable tyrant, that the sovereignty of the French people be 
recognized. Then the speaker referred to the decree of the 19th 
of November, which promised French aid to all nations struggling 
for freedom; an excellent sentiment, but an impossible undertaking 
which would have obliged France to send help to distressed republi- 
cans even in China. Finally, Danton asked for a decree “that we 
shall not interfere in neighbouring governments, but we condemn to 
death anyone who proposes a treaty on other bases than those of our 
liberty—the independence of the French nation, its sovereignty, and 
the indivisibility and unity of the Republic founded on Liberty and 
Equality.”” This the Convention approved; but the suspicious 
Robespierre immediately detected one capital fault, that the door 
had been left for a treacherous bartering away of the new provinces, 
liberated, purged from aristocracy and annexed to France; and 
therefore he moved that discussion about these be excluded from 
any conceivable negotiation.! The Convention agreed with this, and 
passed the decree so amended. The incident revealed Robespier e a 
an uncompromising and resolute guardian of republican rights, the 
man whose principles were immune from influence by unworthy 
opportunist considerations, such as continuous disheartening military 
defeats. Marat was equally irreproachable from the standpoint of 
revolutionary purity; but Marat consistently refused (on account of 
illness) to assume executive responsibilities, and he was prone to 
show undue sympathy for the suffering poor, a weakness which had 
at times led him to express heretical opinions on the topic of the 
sacredness of private property; this erratic tendency caused him to 
become an object of some doubt in the eyes of soundly conservative 
Jacobins. Such a fault could not be imputed to Maximilien; and he, 
in consequence, was already marked out as an alternative leader in 
case Danton should prove unequal to his duties. 

Meanwhile Danton was satisfied that the decree lea? given him 
a free hand to negotiate; and he extended diplomatic feelers in all 
directions. He tried to take advantage of the Prussian king’s un- 
easiness about Poland to tempt him into the pleasant paths of peace; 
but Frederick William remained hard of heart, impervious to all 
seductive allurements. Nor would Austria consider any termination 
of the war without ample compensation for her generous efforts in 
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the cause of aristocracy, compensation which would necessarily 
include Alsace, Lorraine, and the Northern territory as far as the 
Somme; demands which no French government could possibly grant. 
Then Danton, unsuccessful but persistent, tried the British cabinet; 
but only to meet a chilling rebuff. Lord Grenville, Pitt’s Foreign 
Minister, replied that the British Empire could not endanger its 
virtue and its honour by transacting with an unspeakable Republic 
until the latter had repented, reformed, and furnished satisfaction, 
security and indemnification.!. One would expect such a reply to 
arouse every spark of combativeness in a normal Frenchman; but 
Danton and his foreign minister Lebrun turned the other cheek to 
the insult, and actually addressed a second letter to London re- 
nouncing the preliminary condition of recognition of the Republic.? 
This attitude could not but excite contempt; Grenville disdainfully 
referred the applicants to the generals in the field; and Danton’s 
Committee compliantly made arrangements to send two agents to 
the Army of the North with that object in view. Clearly Danton 
was not hampered by any doctrinaire devotion to Utopian republic- 
anism. Meanwhile the watchful Robespierre propounded on April 
24th a series of suggestions to embody the idea of war to the bitter 
end. He received support; and Barére was obliged to repudiate the 
base insinuation that the government was negotiating with its foes. 
Danton’s common sense ought to have told him that no defeated 
state can hope to make peace on equitable terms. All his efforts at 
conciliation ended in dismal failure. 

On the frontiers, the situation was gloomy enough for the patriots; 
but the worst disasters, and those which infuriated the republicans 
most, were suffered in Vendée. In that rebellious department, there 
were two distinct theatres of war, the upper and the lower districts. 
From their own standpoint, it would have been an advantage to the 
royalists to unite their forces; but Charette in the Marais valued 
his own independence and would co-operate with no one. During 
the month of April, he waged a separate war against the Republican 
general Canclaux, whose base was at Nantes on the Loire. Charette’s 
subordinates took the opportunity of their leader’s absence from 
Machecoul to dispose of their prisoners; they massacred a number 
variously estimated from 200 to 542. Such atrocities, though in- 
cidental to most wars and most armies, are especially to be expected 
where the combatants are inspired by religious or political fanaticism, 
as was the case in Vendée. Canclaux then sent an expedition against 
Machecoul; the republicans scattered the royalists, occupied the town 
and disarmed the inhabitants; but in consequence of events elsewhere 
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the general deemed it prudent to retire from his exposed position _ 
and returned to Nantes until the situation in Upper Vendée should 
have become more favourable for the Republic. 

There, after the religious celebrations at Easter, the Vendeans 
had mustered to form the ‘grand army of Anjou and Higher Poitou,”’ 
in several divisions under d’Elbée, Cathelineau, Bonchamps, Stofflet 
and Bérard. By this time, however, the republicans had brought 
up strong forces and commenced an ‘offensive against the rebels. In 
the early part of April, the ‘‘Blues’’ obtained some successes. They 
retook Cholet with little opposition; then General Berruyer, who 
commanded the government troops near Angers, advanced on Chem- 
illé, with 4,000 men. D’Elbée and Bonchamps united their forces 
and met their enemies near the threatened town. The Blues stood 
firmly, repulsed the royalists, and put them to flight. Nevertheless, 
the Vendeans recovered from their panic; their chiefs changed their 
strategy and decided to adopt the policy of overwhelming small 
isolated detachments of their enemies. One such division of the 
republicans was stationed near Vihiers under General Ligonnier. 
Against these d’Elbée advanced with 20,000 men; to make sure of vic- 
tory he disposed another force under Cathelineau to attack in flank. 
The Blues, suddenly assailed on all sides by blindly furious Vendeans, 
fled and left behind them a large number of dead and all their artillery. 
Encouraged by this success, the royalist leaders turned against 
another detachment of Berruyer’s army near the village of Beau- 
préau. With complete disregard of death, the fanatic peasants 
rushed straight on the guns and bayonets of their enemies. The 
republicans, terrified by this unconventional conduct, became stricken 
with panic and suffered a severe defeat. These two victories inspired 
every confidence in the Vendean army; and they were followed by a 
third. After his reverse, Ligonnier had summoned Quétineau to 
his aid. While the last-named general was on his march near Aubiers, 
on the 25th of April, he was attacked by a fresh army of peasants 
under Henri de la Roche-jacquelein and forced to retreat. These 
three disasters put an end to Berruyer’s offensive and to republican 
hopes for a speedy termination of the rebellion. The Vendeans then 
united all their forces to the number of 30,000 men and on May 3rd 
arrived before Thouars, which was held by the recently unsuccessful 
Quétineau. They were faced with the problem of taking a town 
defended by a rampart. La Roche-jacquelein sprang on the shoulders 
of one of his followers, scaled the wall and showed the way for his 
soldiers. They captured the town, the garrison and the general; 
then advanced on Loudun and Montreuil, took those places and 
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almost reached the Loire. Their victories had been due to two 
factors; the able strategy of their leaders and the blind bravery of 
the rank and file. 


These successes of the royalist rebels, far more than the reverses 
on the frontiers, alarmed and infuriated the patriots. From all the 
popular societies arose fierce denunciations of traitors and imperative 
demands for stern repression of disaffected persons. But energy 
was not all on the side of the rebels. The department of 
L’Hérault raised 6,000 men for the Vendean war and provided the 
money to keep them in the field. Following this example, 
the Commune of Paris resolved to levy 12,000 men to send 
against the rebels. The recruits for this service were to be selected 
by the revolutionary committees of each section, and would be drawn 
chiefly from the ranks of the clerks, apprentices and the employees 
of various businesses. Not only men were required but money also 
to support the army in the campaign and the families at home. The 
source of supply was obvious. The rich classes would do absolutely 
nothing for the Revolution, but evaded all obligations and left the 
entire burden to the poor. Consequently, it would be plain justice 
to force the wealthy to pay. Therefore the Commune decreed a 
compulsory loan from all whose income exceeded 1,000 livres. The 
amount required increased with the income until this reached 50,000 
livres; those whose revenues were above this figure were to reserve 
to themselves 30,000 livres and to give up the rest. 


This measure aroused much opposition in the city, quite apart 
from that of the unenthusiastic wealthy classes. The section Quinze 
Vingts resolved that none of its members should go while any paid 
troops, bodyguards of the Convention, remained in the city, presum- 
ably at the request of the Gironde. Others had objections of an 
entirely different nature. The clerks and apprentices whose services 
had been so generously offered by the Commune to the nation, had 
opinions of their own about the matter. A good many of them were 
firmly convinced that life at home in Paris was on the whole more 
comfortable and safe than a campaign in Vendée might prove to be. 
They held meetings at the Luxembourg and in the Champs Elysées, 
loudly protested against the conscription and shouted “Au diable 
Marat, Robespierre et Danton! au diable la Montagne, la République! 
et vive d’Orleans!’! Evidently the prospective soldiers were not 
entirely pleased with the Left. . 

This was the opportunity for which the Gironde had long been 
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waiting, and they made haste to welcome it with open admiration. 
In his ‘‘Patriote Francais’’ Brissot blessed the rebellious ones, made 
it plain that they had the approval of himself and his party and 
declared that the Gironde would desire an open struggle with their 
enemies, who after all were only a handful of cowardly conspirators, 
a vile collection of scoundrels.! “If we conquer, the Republic is 
saved; if we are defeated the departments are there. We will be 
avenged’’. At the same time, help rallied to the Gironde from another 
direction. At the end of April, Pétion issued an appeal to the middle 
classes to come to the section meetings and outvote the handful of 
scoundrels who had been in control through the supineness of better 
people. ‘‘Your property is menaced, and you close your eyes to the 
danger. Several intriguers dictate the law to you, and you have not 
the courage to resist; you do not dare to present yourselves in your 
sections to struggle against them. You see the rich and the peaceful 
leaving Paris, you see Paris going to destruction and you remain 
apathetic. ... There are five or six hundred men, some insane, 
others steeped in crime, the majority without any known means of 
existence, who spread themselves everywhere, howl in the groups and 
clamor in the sections, threatening, speaking only of murder and pillage, 
who dictate law and exercise the most odious despotism over 600,000 
citizens. Parisians, rise from your lethargy, and send these venomous 
insects back to their holes!” 

This urgent invitation to the respectable and well-to-do produced 
the desired result. During the first two weeks of May, large numbers 
of entirely new faces appeared in the haunts of the venomous insects 
and strove to remove their sting. In No. 234 of Pére Duchesne, 
Hébert exclaimed against the invasion of the section meetings by 
bankers, sugar merchants, shaved and perfumed dandies and hosts 
of other undesirables and unmentionables, who came ‘‘to kill the 
Mountain, the Jacobins, the mayor, the procureur . . . . they 
have had the assurance to take possession of the registers and make 
themselves presidents and secretaries!’’ a violation of the natural 
order of things which horrified all good sansculottes. The Commune’s 
recruiting campaign added a powerful motive for the reluctant con- 
scripts to gather in the assemblies and make trouble. Violent 
scenes took place; according to the observer Dutard,?on the 5th of 
May, the two factions in the section Mauconseil engaged in a furious 
fight; and in the section St. Eustache, combats occurred, the chairs 
were broken, and the assembly left the hall in disorder, without 
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transacting any business. For two weeks, bourgeois and_ sanscu- 
lottes fought for control of the majority of sections. The former 
““moderates’’ as Dutard calls them, had not yet the class-consciousness, 
the energy or the organization of their opponents ; they did not like 
the meetings, they had no experience and did not know what to do; 
and they were discouraged easily. On the contrary, the sansculottes 
worked vigorously to retain their power; they controlled the offices, 
especially the revolutionary committees and the executive committees, 
and they used these advantageous positions to defeat or ignore the 
motions and actions of the moderates. If the sansculottes of one 
section found themselves in danger of being outvoted, they summoned 
their friends of another section to come to their aid; and both together 
succeeded in repelling the intruders. ‘‘What has routed the propriet- 
ors of my section”’ reported Dutard on the 15th of May, ‘‘has been 
the sort of federalism established between the Enragés it contains 
and those of the section Mauconseil. Two days ago, the moderates 
were getting the better in the latter; the Enragés asked help from ~ 
those of the Contrat-Social, who flew to their assistance.’’ More, 
Chaumette and the Commune actively supported the sansculottes; 
they took it on themselves to disallow certain acts committed by 
sections temporarily under bad influences; and they ordered that no 
one could purchase arms who had not first obtained permission from 
the revolutionary committee of his section. The united front of 
Commune, sansculottes of all Paris, and revolutionary committees, 
defeated the moderates; in the third week of May, the intruders 
vanished, and most of the section meetings resumed their normal 
proletarian appearance. Nevertheless, the Girondins still retained 
a hold on three or four sections, where the wealthy classes predom- 
inated. Thus the Bonconseil exhorted all patriots to rally round 
the Convention, and swore to maintain the safety of persons and 
property. Not satisfied with this, the heretical section petitioned 
the Assembly in favour of the Gironde; this presumptuous action 
brought down on the offenders the notice of the Commune, with the 
result that they found themselves under arrest, and were released 
only: by special intervention of the Convention. 

It was clear that civil war was approaching. The wealthy classes 
of the South became seriously alarmed at the prospect of a social 
revolution in the capital. The deputy Garrau wrote to the Committee 
of Public Safety that in the Gironde, the moderates, the selfish, the 
ambitious, the speculators and other degraded classes were demanding 
a separate State, since Paris desired to dominate the Republic. 
“Civil war is not far from breaking out with fury, if the Convention 
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does not take the promptest measures.”! Saint-André of the Mountain 
wrote from Montauban that the wealthy were- making common . 
cause with the aristocrats against the people. The citizens of Bor- 
deaux disarmed their local Jacobins and sent an address to the As- 
sembly to the effect that their indignation was roused at the spectacle 
of three hundred representatives of the nation threatened with pro- 
scription and twenty-two with death at the hands of liberticides. They 
adjured Paris and the Convention to save the deputies of the people, 
declared that they would send an army against the scoundrels who 
troubled the capital and swore to save the representatives of the nation 
or perish on the victims’ tomb. This address the Assembly declared to 
be a model of patriotism, ordered it to be printed and sent to all the 
departments. In return the Commune wrote to Bordeaux to inform 
that city of the error of its ways and stated that Paris did not desire 
to assassinate the deputies, but only their opinions. But the prejudiced 
Southerners refused to be persuaded. The merchant classes of 
Marseilles rose in revolt, suppressed their Commune, established a 
central committee to take its place and a popular court to punish 
local Jacobins. The Montagnard representatives in that district, 
Boisset and Moise Bayle, issued an order quashing those two un- 
desirable institutions: and the dissatisfied men of the city seized 
the papers of the interfering two and ordered them to leave within 
twenty-four hours. At Lyons, the wealthy classes resolutely resisted 
all attempts to disarm them and stood ready to measure strength with 
their Jacobins. They petitioned the Convention for the release of 
1,500 prisoners threatened with the guillotine by Chalier and his 
proletarian friends; in reply to this the sympathetic Assembly quashed 
all local revolutionary tribunals and authorized the threatened 
citizens to repel force with force. It was clear that the approaching 
civil war would involve the whole of France. 

More and more the struggle took on the character of a social 
revolution. The Commune was busy enforcing its measures of 
conscription and a compulsory loan from the wealthy As its com- 
mander Santerre was generally detested on account of his subserv- 
ience to the government, it took the opportunity to send him off to 
Vendée and to replace him with a sansculotte, Boulanger, who would 
take orders from no place but the Hotel de Ville. Then, with the 
professed object of consultation about the forced loan, the Commune 
summoned to the Evéché an assembly of the presidents of sections 
and representatives of the local revolutionary committees. This 
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body quickly became the focus of insurrection, superseding the Com- 
mune itself. Meanwhile the streets swirled with knots of patriots 
advocating armed revolt. Everywhere the Enragés, the leaders of 
the movements of March 10th and April Ist, bore the Fiery Cross for 
the final battle with the Gironde. As the crisis approached, even 
the Parisiennes joined in the conflict. They formed a Society of 
Republican Women under the presidency of Mademoiselle Claire 
Lacombe, and preached revolt throughout the city. Paris was in 
an uproar. 

The realities of the situation could not remain concealed from 
the government. Yet, if the Committee of Public Safety had had 
the will to intervene, it lacked the means; the National Guard was 
controlled by the Commune and all the other troops were in places 
in which they were sorely needed, on the frontiers. The leading 
members of the Committee were Montagnards and would gladly 
have seen the Gironde deprived of its commanding position in the 
Assembly, although they wished no personal harm to the Twenty-two. 
Danton shared this sentiment, although toward the end of the month 
he inclined to the party of revolt. The members of the Mountain 
and the Jacobin Club hesitated; they were violently opposed to the 
Gironde, but the prospect of an armed attack on the national repre- 
sentatives, and still more the uncalculable possibilities of a popular 
assault on wealth following a successful insurrection, filled them with 
dismay. Robespierre could come to no decision; on May 13th, he 
declared to the Jacobins his opposition to armed revolt; then he stood 
aside and let the more energetic act. Marat had no scruples; he 
threw himself heart and soul on the side of revolt. For him, it was 
a struggle of the poor and suffering against the ‘‘selfish rich.” 

The Gironde were well aware of the gathering storm. On the 
18th of May, Guadet compared the situation to that preceding 
Pride’s purge of the English Parliament in 1649. To forestall the 
catastrophe, he proposed to dissolve the Commune and convoke the 
suppléants at Bourges, with instructions to take over the government 
at the first sign of an assault on the Assembly. Of these two measures 
the first would have served the purpose admirably, if it had not been 
impossible; and the second, whatever it might do, could not prevent 
the imminent revolt or save the threatened deputies. Accordingly 
the ingenious trimmer Barére recommended the institution of a 
Committee of Twelve to investigate plots against the Convention 
and to take all measures to ward off the danger. This seemed to the 
doubtful majority to be a satisfactory compromise and it was readily 
adopted. On the 21st of May, the deputies elected the members 
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of the new commission. As was to be expected, nearly all were 


Girondins: the most prominent of them were Boyer-Fonfréde, Rabaut - 


Saint-Etienne, Kervelegan and Lariviére—a guarantee that whatever 
faults the Committee would have, it would not lack energy. 

The enterprising Twelve at once set about the business of making 
Paris safe for oppressed Girondins and their harassed wealthy friends. 
Their first duty was to investigate the actions of an obnoxious in- 
dividual narmed Varlet, who was nightly urging the Cordeliers to 
take strong action with reference to the Convention, and the highly 
suspected conduct of the general assembly at the Evéché, where most 
inflammatory projects were said to have been discussed. These 
quarters, however, were apparently not the only ones in which decided 
objections to the Gironde were to be traced; therefore the Commission 
ordered several of the sections to produce their minutes, and answer 
for their misdeeds. As the sections were not yet in a properly peni- 
tent frame of mind, they expressed their disapproval of the Committee 
and its orders in no hesitating manner. Meanwhile the frightened 
Convention decreed that all good citizens should hold themselves 
in readiness to hasten to its rescue, and that the sections should close 
their meetings promptly at 10 p.m. This order was obeyed to the 


letter: the sections ceased their deliberations at the proper time, then ~ 


resolved themselves into popular societies and continued their business, 
the chief subject of discussion being the most suitable method of 
dealing with certain unpopular deputies in the National Convention. 
On the 24th, the Commission, convinced that it had discovered the 
two principal instigators of crime, ordered the arrest of Varlet and of 
Hébert, the substitute procureur of the Commune, who had been 
openly preaching revolt in Pére Duchesne. This direct blow at two 
well-known patriots roused a storm of indignation in the city. At 
once the sections and the Commune protested vehemently, sent 
petitions and delegations to the Convention to ask for the release of 
the persecuted two and the suppression of the tyrannical Twelve. But 
the Gironde, confident in the support of the departments, dared to 
beard the lion. In answer to the requests, Isnard the Girondin, who 
was president of the Assembly at the time, declared defiantly, “If 
through these constantly recurring insurrections it happens that any 
violence is offered to the national representation, I declare to you 
in the name of all France that Paris will be destroyed, and on the 
banks of the Seine it will be inquired whether Paris existed.” 

Such words were outspoken; and under the circumstances, they 
appeared as a deliberate challenge which the infuriated patriots were 
not slow to take up. Yet, in face of the imminent explosion, the 
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Committee of Twelve persisted in its task of searching for trouble. 
It arrested the president and secretary of the section La Cité. Thus 
another brilliant red rag was conspicuously waved in front of a par- 
ticularly dangerous bull. 


The same day, the 27th of May, a great crowd had gathered 
round the Tuileries, where the Convention held its sittings. Men 
and women thronged the avenues, filled the corridors of the building, 
and interfered with the deputies as they were going in or coming 
out. The movement does not seem to have been organized: it was 
the rumbling before the storm. Before an apprehensive Assembly, 
the sections repeated their requests—the release of the imprisoned 
patriots and the dissolution of the Twelve. The Gravilliers adjured 
the Mountain to save France, called them cowards and traitors if 
they could and would not, and declared that if they had the will but 
not the power, 10,000 arms were ready to help them. ‘The meaning 
was unmistakable. In face of this painfully evident pressure, many 
timorous deputies preferred discretion to valour and remained away 
or left the Convention before night. At 10 p.m., more petitioners 
were admitted to the bar; many of them observed the vacant seats of 
the absent deputies, and, acting on the principle that nature abhors 
emptiness, they proceeded to fill the benches with their worthy selves. 
This action, though well meant, was hardly conducive to good order. 
The president Isnard in despair vacated the chair, to be succeeded 
by Hérault de Séchelles of the Left. This made matters easier for 
the Mountain: and in the confusion caused by the darkness, the shouts, 
and the intrusion of the self-invited, they carried a vote for the rezease 
of the prisoners and the suppression of the Commission of Twelve. 
The crowds of rejoicing sansculottes went home in the belief that 
Liberty had gained one more victory. 


But next morning, when all the deputies had returned to their 
places, the courageous Lanjuinais protested that the decree had been 
obtained under compulsion and could be considered void. On this 
question, the Plain again voted with the Gironde: and the Commission 
was restored, although the release of the prisoners was accepted as a fait 
accompli. At this, Danton publicly identified himself with the Paris- 
ians. ‘We have shown that we surpass our enemies in prudence: 
we shall now prove that we surpass them in boldness and revolutionary 
vigour.” 

The news of the restoration of the obnoxious Twelve soon spread 
about the city; it lit the fuse of popular wrath. The sections invited 
the Convention to purge itself of the guilty Girondins and to pass a 
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decree of accusation against the Twelve. In the streets, many 
declared! that half measures were useless, that blood had been too 
much spared, that it was necessary to renew August 10th, and do the 
business thoroughly this time. The only question was, who should 
take the lead. The Jacobins shrank from action; even the Commune 
hesitated, preferring to cast responsibility on other shoulders and, 
bewildered by an unexpected weakening of Chaumette, whose 
nature betrayed him at the critical moment.? Danton carefully 
balanced, as he usually did in a crisis; at heart opposed to the 
insurrection, he had much respect for the physical force of the Com- 
mune, was well aware that a contest would probably result in a 
victory for the extremists, and, though careful not to commit himself 
too deeply, inclined in appearance to the party of revolt, no doubt 
hoping to make use of its victory. Marat desired the insurrection, 
and worked whole-heartedly for it; but he controlled no organization. 
Robespierre was still uncertain; on the 13th he had opposed the 
project of a forcible removal of the objectionable deputies; on the 
26th, however, he declared to the Club his association with the 
revolutionists and induced the Jacobins to record their sympathy; 
but, yet, three days later, he stated to the Society that he approved 
of the action of the Commune, but felt that he was incapable of 
prescribing to the people the means of saving themselves. This is 
a frank declaration of inability to lead; it does credit to Robespierre’s 
honesty but not to his intellectual powers. 

In the presence of so much desire to make excuse, the general 
Assembly of the Evéché, summoned by the section La Cité for the 
29th of May, undertook the business of efficiently belling the Gir- 
ondist cat. In its first session, it accepted a self-constituted committee 
of action, presided over by a lawyer named Dobsen, and including 
Varlet, with seven other members; and under direction of these, the 
assembly took steps to rouse the sections which had not yet adhered, 
calmed the fears of proprietors by undertaking to respect private 
property and invited the Commune to name a commander for the 
armed force. The council, however, hesitated and expostulated 
timidly; they were yet afraid to identify themselves openly with a 
movement which might fail. Chaumette was distressed at the crisis; 
he is reported to have wept and torn his hair in his indecision.? But 
the Assembly of the Evéché summoned for the night of the 30th of 
May a meeting of the representatives of the sections, the communes 
of the department of Paris and the departmental governing authori- 
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ties. These bodies, with the exception of fifteen sections, sent dele- 
gates as requested, who met at the Jacobins and elected a committee 
with unlimited powers to act. This committee united with that 
containing Dobsen and Varlet; later there were added a few men 
sent by the Commune to mark its repentance and its adherence; 
and thus was formed the Central Revolutionary Committee which 
organized the insurrection. Of the thirty men composing this for- 
midable body, all are obscure except Varlet—a testimony to the popular 
and spontaneous character of the movement. 

During the 30th, the Evéché was the centre of action. Several 
warm Jacobins, led by Marat, appeared, addressed the Assembly 
and encouraged it to carry out the work it had begun. Under the 
direction of its revolutionary committee, the Assembly decreed that 
the City of Paris declared itself in insurrection against the faction 
oppressive of Liberty and issued a summons to the men of July 14th 
and August 10th to do battle once more for the sacred cause., 

All that remained was to take the practical steps to ensure suc- 
cess. During the night of the 30th, the Central Revolutionary 
Committee had the barriers closed, summoned the men of the sections 
to arms; and in the morning, while Paris was mustering, the tocsin 
proclaimed that the city was again in insurrection. The Committee, 
following the precedent of August 10th and ensuring its own control, 
suspended the mayor, the procureur, the council-general and the 
municipality; then, acknowledging in public their devoted service 
to the people, and assured in private of their compliance with orders, 
it reinstated them. Formalities over, the Committee proceeded 
to business. It took a room in the Maison Commune as general 
headquarters during the revolt. It assumed command of the Nat- 
ional Guard, deposed Boulanger and nominated a trustworthy and 
capable sansculotte named Hanriot to take charge of military opera- 
tions. It instructed its new general to occupy the Arsenal, seize 
the artillery at the Place Royale and the Pont Neuf, and to fire the 
alarm gun. As the men of the sections commenced to arrive with 
their weapons, the Committee organized them into an army and 
decreed that its soldiers should be paid forty sous a day while the 
revolt lasted, the money to be obtained by a tax of thirty millions 
on the rich. It ordered the postal service stopped; when the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety learned of this, it issued identical orders;' 
like the Commune, the Convention’s great Committee was tamely 
following the leaders of the revolt. The Revolutionary Committee 
arrested several prominent associates of the Gironde in the city; 
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but it assured the police that no bodily harm would be done to the 
Twenty-two. Then, when military dispositions were complete, and 
the Convention was in the firm guardianship of an armed force, the 
Central Revolutionary Committee, master of the capital, sent dele- 
gates to the Assembly to enumerate its demands. These included 
a decree of accusation against the perfidious Twenty-two and the 
tyrannical Twelve; recognition of the revolutionary army then on 
foot and guarantee of its pay; a uniform price for bread fixed by law; 
the arming of the sansculottes; recognition of the liability of the State 
to care for the sick, the aged and the families of soldiers; purging of 
the administration, the Committee of Public Safety and the executive 
council; restriction of the right to vote to sansculottes; the execution 
of the forced loan on rich; prolongation of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal for three months, ‘‘since it has the confidence of the people 
of Paris,’ and extension of the operations of this beneficent institu- 
tion by the addition of two new sections, in order to expedite its action. 
Such was the ultimatum of Paris to a culpable and backsliding Con- 
vention, on the 31st of May, 1793. 

When the “petition”? had been read, Osselin of the Mountain 
moved the suppression of the Commission of Twelve. Protests rose 
from the Gironde. ‘‘I declare’”’ said Valazé, in the name of the 400,000 
men-who sent me here, that in the state in which it now is, I object 
to all deliberations of the Assembly.’’ His comrades shouted ‘‘We 
are not free!’’ But the armed force outside was the final argument. 
The Plain, intimidated, and hoping to avoid a worse evil, followed the 
lead of Barére who spoke for the Committee of Public Safety, and decreed 
the suppression of the Twelve and the recognition of the revolutionary 
army of Paris. By giving way on these minor points, the deputies 
hoped yet to save the Twenty-two; and, in the dispersion of the 
crowds of patriots from the Tuileries after the decree, they thought 
for the moment that they had succeeded. Even the majority of 
the men of the armed force seem to have returned to their homes. 

But it was quite apparent to the revolutionary leaders that the 
most essential part of their demands had been evaded. The Central 
Revolutionary Committee issued an order to the sections relating 
what had been accomplished and adding ‘‘That is our work, but even 
yet it is nothing: the traitors who sit in the senate ought to have been 
excluded today by decree: let the citizens wait with that energetic 
firmness which they have displayed for three days, then their happi- 
ness is assured, liberty triumphs and our country is saved.”! The 


“salvation of the country”’ required another insurrection. According- 
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ly, with the whole-hearted assistance of Marat, the Committee set 
to work anew to bring about the desirable state of affairs mentioned 
in their order. They had the entire support of the vast majority 
of citizens; order reigned throughout the whole of June Ist, but it 
was the order of grim determination. The leaders of revolt spread 
the rumour of a counter-revolutionary assembly on the Champs 
Elysées, to hold the Parisians in a state of preparedness; they ordered 
Hanriot to collect all the troops he could. Meanwhile Pache carried 
to the Commune the assurance of the approval of the Committee 
of Public Safety; and Marat urged the new insurrection, ‘Rise! 
Do not leave the bar till you have a definite answer!’’ Then the 
Revolutionary Committee, in concert with the Commune, drew up 
a new address to the evasive Assembly demanding in plain terms 
a decree of accusation against the Twenty-two and _ presented 
it in the evening of that day. This the embarrassed Convention 
referred to the Committee of Public Safety, in the hcpe of the saving 
_ virtue of procrastination. Some such subterfuge was _ probably 
expected by the revolutionary leaders. They issued again the general 
summons to arms.! ‘This time, the people of Paris is determined 
not to lay down its weapons until it has obtained the justice which 
is due to all the republicans of the departments’’. To execute this 
‘justice,’ the Central Committee ordered Hanriot to take 400 men of 
the Droits de |'Homme and the artillery company with its two guns 
and station them in the Carrousel, along the Tuileries and in the Place 
de la Révolution. It secured another battery of thirty-two guns and 
’ had them placed in position in the yard of the Palace. In the morning 
Hanriot was able to report that all the posts were filled, that more 
than forty traitors would be arrested and that beyond a doubt the 
brave sansculottes would be victorious. 

Early on the 2nd of June, the deputies arrived at an assembly 
hall menaced by cannon and completely surrounded by the armed 
force of Paris under the orders of Hanriot. To them Marchand of 
the Central Revoluticnary Committee presented the final ultimatum 
in the name of the sovereign people—the arrest of the Twenty-two. 
“The people are tired at last of the eternal procrastination of their 
happiness.2, Save them or they will save themselves.” In face of 
the stern summons, the mentally writhing deputies had recourse 
once more to their trite expedient; they referred the request to their 
| Committee of Public Safety. But the revolutionary leaders were 
| prepared for just such a weak evasion. They sent armed detachments 
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to hold the doors of the hall, with instructions to let out no deputy; 
orders which were rigorously obeyed. The deputies were prisoners 


in their own place of session. In the confusion, the Committee. of . 


Public Safety, in accord with the Revolutionary Committee, secured 
the passage of an appropriation to’ pay the soldiers surrounding the 
Convention their forty sous a day; and the distribution of the assignats 
seems to have commenced almost at once. Then in the name of the 
governing Committee, Barére proposed what was according to his 
judgment a satisfactory compromise, that the Convention should go 
to deliberate in the midst of the armed force, ‘‘in order to prove that 
we are free.’”’ That desirable state of affairs not being self-evident, 
the deputies arose in order to test Barére’s method of proof. They 
filed out into the garden of the Tuileries, the president Hérault de 


Séchelles at their head. ‘In front of them they saw the cannon of . 


Paris and the general of the Central Revolutionary Committee. 
Hérault requested the sansculotte commander to open a passage for 
the Convention. But Hanriot was not to be moved. “I come,” 
he answered (according to Barére)! ‘‘in the name of the people of 
Paris to obtain the arrest and removal of thirty-two deputies who are 
a daily obstacle to the deliberations of the Assembly and who are 
opposed to the public welfare.’’ Other versions state that Hérault 
then appealed to the artillerymen; but these stood resolutely to their 
guns, obedient only to their commander. The defeated deputies 
turned round and wandered about the gardens, but found every 
exit blocked. The soldiers cried ‘‘ Vive la République! Vive la Mont- 
agne! Give us a Constitution! It’s no use; you cannot go out. 
We want the traitors. Let us be united. Vive la Liberté’. At 
this moment, Marat came to the front; and a crowd of sansculottes 


acclaimed him. ‘Vive Marat! The Friend of the People!”” In 
answer, Marat addressed them. “You need a leader; you cannot 
save yourselves!’’ Perhaps this was a hint that he would not be un- 


willing to be proclaimed tribune of the people; perhaps only 
a very logical deduction from the wavering and uncertainty of the 
week. In any case, neither soldiers nor crowd responded; and Marat 
turned to the deputies. “I summon you, in the name of the people 
to go back to your posts, which you have basely deserted.” Help- 
lessly, the Convention obeyed. Couthon of the Mountain jeered 
at them. ‘Now that you recognize that you are free in your de 
liberations, I ask a decree of accusation against the Twenty-two 
members concerned; but let the Assembly direct that they be placed 
in a state of arrest in their own homes, as well as the members of the 
Committee of Twelve.” The final vote was about to be taken; but 
1Barére—Memoirs II, 77 (tr. Payen-Payne). 
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Marat, whose sense of justice was his dominant passion even at 
this moment, asked to have struck off the list three deputies of the 
Right whom he knew to be ‘weak and misled” rather than ‘‘de- 
liberately guilty.” This was done; and the Convention proceeded 
to a vote. The Plain recognized that there was no escape; and, 
after all, the Twenty-two were merely to be confined to their own 
homes, no very severe punishment. Accordingly, the Assembly 
reluctant but compelled by necessity, decreed the arrest of these of 
its members: Gensonné, Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, Gorsas, Pétion, 
Salles, Chambon, Barbaroux, Buzot, Birotteau, Rabaut, Lasource, 
Lanjuinais, Grangeneuve, Lesage, Louvet, Valazé, Doulcet, Lidon, 
Lehardi; all the Commission of Twelve except Fonfréde and Saint . 
Martin; and the former ministers Claviére and Lebrun. The insur- 
rection had triumphed. 


The revolution of May 31st to June 2nd had been brought about 
by two factors: first, the hatred of proletarian Paris, driven by the 
ever-present scarcity of food, for a Convention obviously dominated 
by partisans of the speculators who paralyzed all measures intended 
to relieve popular distress and make the protection of property their 
first consideration; second, wide-spread irritation with an inefficient 
government which allowed military affairs on all the fronts to go 
from bad to worse, so that overwhelming national disaster seemed 
certain to occur unless some drastic change were made. In con- 
sequence the significance of this, the last of the revolutions, is two- 
fold. It silenced the quarrels which were distracting the Convention 
by the effective method of eliminating one party, and thereby it 
permitted the formation of an efficient and energetic government 
which, unhampered by dissension, threw itself with all the power 
of fanaticism into the task of national defence. In the second place, 
the events of June 2nd removed the obstruction offered by the most 
prominent of the bourgeois deputies and placed in power the Monta- 
gnards, the parliamentary representatives of the working classes (the 
“sansculottes”’), thus faintly shadowing forth—but with many vital 
differences—the dictatorship of the proletariat. This meant that it 
was now possible to undertake measures to relieve poverty, if only 
temporarily, and to secure for the working classes some of the material 
advantages already enjoyed by the bourgeoisie. In short, it stimu- 
lated hopes of social reform, and beyond these, of great efforts at 
reconstruction which would endeavour to realize men’s visions of an 
ideal Republic. From this time, there were two objects before the 
Revolution: the defeat of the invading armies, and the creation of an 
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earthly Paradise. The complete success of the one, and the entire 
failure of the other, are for us the history of the Republic from June . 
to Thermidor. ‘ 


Thus ended the formative period of the Terror. So far, there 
was only one instrument of repression, the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
located in the capital under the eyes of the people and the government. 
We have already reviewed the cases which appeared before it from the 
date of its institution until the trial of Marat, on April 24th. Since 
that date, the Tribunal had given judgment in about 40 instances. 
Of these, the only ones which had excited much public interest had 
been the series of trials of the generals associated with the Army of 
the North during the period of defeat in Belgium and that of the 
treason of Dumouriez. Lanoue and Stengel had commanded the 
army on the banks of the Roer which had suffered the decisive defeat 
that led to the loss of Belgium; Miranda had failed to rally the 
French soldiers in front of Liége and was in many quarters held 
responsible for the loss of Neerwinden. In consequence the Con- 
vention sent all three to the Tribunal by a special decree of accusa- 
tion. But it was soon realized that the reverse of Lanoue and Stengel 
was due to circumstances over which they had no control, and that 
both had put forward every possible effort on behalf of the Republic. 
As a result, Fouquier-Tinville himself abandoned the prosecution of 
Lanoue, on the 10th of May; and at Stengel’s trial, on the 28th, the 
witnesses pronounced so emphatically in favour of the accused that 
the jury acquitted him unanimously. The case of Miranda was 
somewhat different; he had shown his incapacity as a general at 
Liége, on the Meuse, and at Saint Trond, and had conspicuously failed 
in command of the left wing at Neerwinden. But Miranda had 
notably refused to take part in the treason of Dumouriez, and had 
even denounced to the Convention his chief’s intentions. Moreover 
it was evident to all warm patriots that the responsibility for the 
losses of the campaign lay with the perjured traitor himself, who 
had incurred them as part of his conspiracy. Hence Miranda was 
acquitted on the 16th of May. A different fate awaited the officers 
who had been implicated with Dumouriez—Miaczynski, Lescuyer and 
Devaux. Of these, the first had been charged by the general of evil 
memory to seize Lille, and the second to secure Valenciennes, while 
the third had been sent to lead back to Maulde the troops in front 
of Lille, when it had become apparent that the attempt to capture 
the city had failed. All pleaded superior orders: but it was easily 
proved that all had been conscious agents of the arch-traitor. Miac- 
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zynski and Devaux were executed on May 22nd. Lescuyer’s trial 
was postponed in order to obtain the evidence of General Ferrand, 
shut up by the Allies in Valenciennes. After the capitulation of 
that town, the trial was held and Lescuyer was sentenced to death, 
in August. Another officer, Lieut.-Col. Thuring, had been arrested 
along with the condemned three; but it was found that his patriotic 
record was unstained and that he had left the army at the end of 
March in order to denounce his conspiring commander. In conse- 
quence, Thuring was acquitted. 

Besides these, a few returned émigrés and some petty poneniatot 
had been judged. One young man who had arrived in Paris pleasant- 
ly informed a hotel boy that he was both an ex-noble and an émigré; 
a remark which cost him his life. Two other aristocrats, Mauny and 
Beaulieu, were tried together, one for emigrating, his friend for 
indiscreetly aiding and abetting him and his companions abroad: 
both expiated their sins against the Republic on the scaffold on May 
10th. An enterprising inhabitant of Boulogne, named Kolly, his 
wife and two others had been engaged in a conspiracy which had two 
noteworthy objects in view, namely, the restoration of monarchy 
and the resultant acquisition of a fortune for themselves. As it 
happened, however, they confided these promising plans to an agent 
of the government, with sad consequences to themselves; all were 
condemned on the 3rd of May except Madame Kolly, who declared 
herself ‘‘enceinte’’ and was reprieved until it was apparent that the 
state of affairs was contrary to that she had claimed, and then the 
unlucky woman followed her husband to the guillotine. 

Another charge brought many within the grasp of the law—the 
accusation of having uttered counter-revolutionary remarks (“pro- 
pos”). At this stage of the Terror, however, common sense usually 
prevailed in these cases. On the 10th of May, four artisans who had 
taken part in the anti-Jacobin demonstrations of the first week of 
the month, were acquitted. This was also the fortune of several 
other persons sent up from the provinces by zealous but mentally 
feverish popular societies; and likewise of a few priests who pleaded in 
answer to the charge of not having taken the oath, that they had left 
the profession. These verdicts were triumphs of sanity. On the 
other hand, a travelling dentist and another obscure individual, who 
had made no secret of their royalism, were condemned. In ali, 
according to the list given by Wallon (Hist. Rev. Trib. I) during 
April and May, 18 persons were sentenced to death, 2 to deportation 
(for correspondence with émigrés), while 21 were acquitted and 18 
were released on a report of “no case.” 
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The conduct of the Tribunal seems to have been satisfactory in 


the eyes of the Convention. We have noticed how it tacitly approved . 


the condemnation of Catherine Clére on April 19th. Ten days later, 
Buzot addressed the Assembly on the subject of its recent judicial 
offspring; he declared that while he supported the continuance of the 
death penalty for those who endeavoured to re-establish royalty, he 
would welcome some modification in the law by which mere expression 
of ‘‘uncivic’” opinions might be punished with death. At once the 
Mountain cried that this was an attempt to shelter traitors; and 
no change was made. During this debate Marat contented himself 
with remarking that the tribunal had public confidence; and this 
view is borne out by the favourable references in the ultimatum of the 
Central Revolutionary Committee to the Convention on May 3lst. 
The people of the capital did not take the trouble to examine particular 
cases and were satisfied that the Tribunal was doing its part in sup- 
pressing traitors; but in the police reports of the period I can find 
very little evidence of popular demand for a large increase in the 
activity of that institution. This attitude was shared by the deputies; 
after Buzot’s fruitless protest, the Convention took notice of the 
Tribunal’s work only once—when it ordered that the guillotine be 
transferred from the Place du Carrousel to the Place de la Révolution, 
that the representatives in the new assembly hall of the Tuileries to 
which they moved on May 10th, should not have under their eyes 
the spectacle of executions taking place. 

So far, there had been only a very mild Terror. The importance 
of the period lies not in the few measures of repression actually 
adopted but in the fact that the events from March to May changed 
an indulgent and complaisant nation into one intensely angered at its 
reverses and ready to strike blindly at its enemies. The defeats in 
the north, east and south, the treason of the best general, above all 
the rebellion in Vendée and the continual, if less successful activities 
of counter-revolution elsewhere, had so exasperated the patriots as 
to rouse them to measures of severity such as all governments employ 
in like crises. Yet, the full effect was not immediate. It is a pecu- 
liarity of popular psychology that people in the mass are slow to 
hate, but that when their anger has really been aroused, it persists 
for a long time, and its effects continue the same, even although the 
cause of danger has long been removed. In France in 1793, severity 
came slowly—but when it did come, it came with great accumulated 


force. Terror is the offspring of fear—such fear as was inspired in 


the French nation by the disasters and struggles of March to May, 
1793. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Paris AGAINST THE WoRLD 


After the 2nd of June, the capital of France was completely in 
the power of the triumphant popular party; but it remained open to 
doubt whether the rest of the Republic would accept the fait accompli. 
During the course of the struggle which had preceded that date, 
the Girondist deputies had uttered frequent threats concerning the 
wrath to come from the departments upon the unworthy heads of 
such disrespectful Parisians as should dare to lay violent hands on 
the national representation. For this confident opinion there was, 
as we have seen, good reason. As April and May brought open 
conflict nearer in the capital, the wealthy inhabitants of the South 
were aroused almost to the point of taking up arms on behalf of their 
distressed representatives. Bordeaux had reached the politically 
critical temperature; Marseilles had already suppressed its Jacobins, 
set up a Girondist administration and cast out the Montagnard 
commissioners. This example had been followed befcre the end of 
the month by Lyons. There the two parties had long been on the 
point of coming to blows; hostilities became active when the Jacobins 
under Chalier tried to organize a revolutionary army and to collect 
a forced loan from the rich. On the 29th of May, the bourgeoisie of 
the city rose in revolt, captured the Arsenal and the town hall; after 
their victory, they deposed the municipality, closed the Jacobin Club 
and arrested its leading members, and assumed entire control of 
Lyons. More, they kept the local commissioners of the Convention, 
Nioche and Gauthier, in prison for twenty-four hours before expelling 
them from the city. Through all the South, the powder was ready 
fora Girondist explosion. In the West, there had been no open revolt, 
except in La Vendée; but in the former provinces of Brittany and 
Normandy there was a strong current of sympathy for the Gironde 
which promised much trouble for successful proletarian revolutionists 
in the capital. Elsewhere also, in fact, wherever the wealthy classes 
controlled the administrations, Girondist sentiment was evident. To 
this mass of inflammable material the Parisian insurrection of June 
2nd set the match. 

The movement needed co-ordination. This essential desideratum 
was to some extent supplied by the arrival on the various scenes 
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of action of the great majority of the “martyrs” of June 2nd. As 


the thirty-four had been merely confined to their own homes under -— 


guard of one gendarme each, it was no insuperable difficulty to evade 
that undesired attendant and escape from the capital. Of the prom- 
inent Girondins, only Valazé, Gensonné and Vergniaud remained 
in Paris at the mercy of their foes; the others betook themselves in 
haste to the refuge of the departments in order to rouse their friends 
to punish an “‘insolent”’ capital. Most of them, including Buzot, 
Gorsas, Pétion, Louvet, Barbaroux and Guadet went to the Norman 
departments, the Eure and the Calvados; others bore their tale of 
wrong to Brittany, Bordeaux, Lyon, Nimes, and Moulins. In the 
west and the south, they found abundant sympathy and powerful 
friends ready to rise in arms to rescue a suffering Convention from 
oppression by the “‘anarchists’’ of Paris. 

The first of the new Girondist or ‘‘federalist’’ insurrections broke 
out in the former provinces of Normandy and Brittany. As early 
as December and January, the Finistére and the Loire Inférieure 
had warned the Assembly against the pernicious activities of the 
Marats, Robespierres and Dantons. During the spring of the year, 
the authorities of Rennes, Nantes, Morlaix and Saint Brieux followed 
the struggle in Paris with horror at the insolence and crimes of the 
sections and particularly at the unspeakable wickedness of the mon- 
ster Marat. The alarmed rulers of the Finistére secured the sym- 
pathetic adhesion of the Morbihan, the Cé6tés du Nord, the I[le-et- 
Vilaine and the Loire Inférieure. When the news of June 2nd arrived, 
the Breton departments were ready. They formed a central com- 
mittee at Rennes, summoned the Convention to annul the odious 
decree against the twenty-two incorruptible defenders of the Re- 
public, and proceeded at once to raise an armed force. So general 
was the movement that even the representatives on mission with 
the Brest army associated themselves with it—although at the same 
time they took the wise precaution of keeping the government fully 
informed and they laboured to turn the tide of sentiment from 
hostility to Paris to concern over the menace of La Vendée. Mean- 
while in the ci-devant Normandy, the partisans of the Gironde dis- 
played equal strength. The authorities at Evreux took the lead; 
they ordered a levy of four thousand men and endeavoured to secure 
the co-operation of the neighbouring departments. The adminis- 
trators of the Calvados arrested the local commissioners of the Con- 
vention and followed the example of their friends of the Eure. The 
authorities of the Orne and the Sarthe soon associated themselves 
with the movement. The insurrectionary departments of Normandy 
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joined forces with those of Brittany and on June 28th formed a Central 
Committee of Resistance to Oppression, swore hatred to anarchists 
and pledged themselves to maintain the respect due to persons and 
property. They appointed as their general Wimpfen, commander 
of the Republic’s army of the coasts of Cherbourg; and he, who was 
at heart a royalist, made haste to accept and wrote to Bouchotte in 
reply to a summons that he would visit Paris, but at the head of 
60,000 Normans and Bretons. The central committee at Caen 
directed that Evreux should be the rendezvous of all its forces and 
sent to that city provisions, arms and funds for the crusade against 
“anarchy.” So far, everything had gone smoothly for the federalists. 
But by the end of June, flaws became apparent. The local Jacobins 
and the popular clubs recovered from the first shock of Girondist 
success and commenced to agitate on behalf of the Montagnard 
Convention; they detached several districts and cooled the zeal 
of others. They were assisted by a new turn of events; the royalists 
and aristocrats of the region flocked to the support of the revolt in 
the hope of turning it to their own advantage. The recruits from 
the rural districts of Brittany were under the impression that they 
were going to fight for the restoration of the Church at least; a senti- 
ment which was viewed with little enthusiasm by their good allies 
the Girondist republicans of the towns. As the mustering of the 
army went on, the essential class character of the federalist movement 
became clear; the working classes were refusing to enlist and were © 
leaving the bourgeois to fight their own battle with such of the peas- 
antry as they could persuade to pull the governmental chestnuts out 
of the fire for them. Presently it was found that the army at Evreux 
consisted largely of officers. Instead of Wimpfen’s sixty thousand, 
barely five thousand soldiers assembled there; they were under 
the immediate command of Puisaye, a well-known royalist, who 
affected an extraordinary zeal for the cause of the persecuted Gironde. 
The strength of the federalists was more apparent than real; but 
Evreux was distant only a comparatively few miles from Paris, and 
the Norman and Breton insurrection constituted a serious menace to 
the capital. 

In the southwest, the Girondist movement followed lines similar 
to those in the north; the mountain laboured imposingly and pro- 
digiously, and in the end gave birth to a disappointingly small mouse. 
The city of Bordeaux had from the first espoused the cause of the 
deputies of the Right against their Parisian “oppressors”; during May, 
as we have seen, the authorities of the wealthy Southern city sent 
to the Convention strongly-worded petitions containing their 
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views on the subject, with a hardly veiled reference as to what 
action they would take in case the deputies in question should 
receive any inconsiderate treatment from the hands of a tyran- | 
nical Commune. More, the Bordelais were known to be on the 
point of appealing to the neighbouring departments to raise a 
force of volunteers for the succour of the ‘“‘heroic victims” from the 
“bloodthirsty anarchists,” in the capital. From such an energetic 
source much was expected by the fugitive representatives of the 
Right. At first, their hopes seemed likely to be realized. When 
the news of the fatal consummation of the fears of the wealthy classes 
on June 2nd arrived in Bordeaux, the citizens of that city established 
a popular commission of public welfare to take charge of the govern- 
ment of the department, declared that they no longer recognized 
the decrees of a mutilated Assembly, ordered the immediate summons 
of the armed force of the district, and sent delegates to the other 
departments of the South to arrange common action. The movement 
seemed to be extraordinarily unanimous; dissent was heard from only 
one section, a local stronghold of Jacobinism. When, in the latter 
part of June, two deputies arrived from the rump Convention on a 
mission of conciliation, the Bordelais firmly informed their visitors 
that they would accept nothing less than complete repentance and 
the restoration of the expelled thirty-four to their rightful places 
in the government. Amid the enthusiasm for the cause of the “‘per- 
secuted”’ deputies, it at first escaped notice that very few were willing 
to serve in the proposed armed force. Experience proves that if 
any army is to reach a respectable size, it must include at least a 
few privates; and it appeared to be an unfortunate fact that privates 
were to be obtained only from the working classes. The wealthy 
citizens of Bordeaux discovered that their local working classes, 
tainted with Jacobinism and prejudiced by considerations of national 
danger, almost to a man refused to enlist against their proletarian 
comrades in Paris. Instead of the twelve hundred men originally 
fixed as the quota of the department, not more than four hundred 
could be mustered, and of these less than fifty came from Bordeaux 
itself. All the appeals of the fugitive deputies Lidon and Chambon 
to the national guard of the district fell on the deafest of ears. No- 
where was the purely middle-class character of the federalist move- 
ment more clear: 

Bordeaux had been the first to repudiate the Ne of a usurp- 
ing Montagnard Convention; nearly all the Midi followed its lead. 
At Toulouse, the adomaleneors filled the prisons with local Jacobins, 
sent delegates to the other departments and endeavoured to raise 
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a force of one thousand men. The Tarn, the Lot-et-Garonne, the 
Aveyron, the Cantal, even the Hérault which had so resolutely opposed 
the Vendéans, associated themselves with the insurrection. Nimes 
declared itself in a state of resistance to Parisian dictation and com- 
menced to arm to enforce itsstand. Marseilles, which had already had 
its Girondist revolution, felt confirmed in its course, refused to recognize 
the authority of the emasculated Convention, set to work its “ popular 
tribunal” for the benefit of local Jacobins, and enlisted five thousand 
soldiers. The administrators at Grenoble assumed the sovereignty 
of their department, sent envoys to concert measures with Lyon, 
and tried to arrest Gauthier and Dubois-Crancé the representatives 
on mission with the army of the Alps. At Toulon the movement 
was tardy at first, on account of the energetic measures of Bayle and 
Beauvais, the Montagnard commissioners; but on the 12th of July, 
the Toulonese Girondists seized the government, set up a central 
committee, organized a national guard after their own heart, and 
expelled the two obstructing representatives. The Ain joined the 
revolt; the Jura repudiated the authority of the Convention and come 
menced to raise troops; the two departments of the Lower and Higher 
Alps, and that of the Drome passed resolutions condemning the 
revolution of June 2nd, meditated associating themselves with the 
main federalist movement, procrastinated and in the end did nothing. 
It was soon apparent that in the South-east there were two main 
centres of uncompromising resistance to the new government; Mar- 
seilles and Lyons. From the former city, an army set out on the 
road to Paris; it advanced to Avignon expecting to form a junction 
with the forces of the Isére, the Drome, the Ain, and the Jura. Mean- 
while at Lyons, Robert Lindet, the special envoy of the Convention, 
was endeavouring to conciliate the Girondists and to secure that 
the imprisoned patriots be transferred to Paris for trial. But the 
bourgeois insurrectionists refused to give up their captive Jacobins, 
commenced proceedings against the culprits through their own tri- 
bunal, and in the presence of Lindet took the federalist oath of hatred 
to anarchists and loyalty to the national representation whole and 
entire. The Lyonnais then created a committee of revolt, the 
“Popular and Republican Commission of Public Welfare for the 
Rhone and Loire,” decreed the organization of a departmental 
armed force and the levy of a subsidy to support it. For the time, 
however, there were no active hostilities between Lyons and the Con- 
vention, and during June and the early part of July some hopes were 
entertained of a reconcilation. But royalists swarmed into the city 
from every direction, displayed extraordinary zeal on behalf of 
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federalism and in the end succeeded in destroying all prospect of 
peace. 


gnard Assembly extended over the whole of the West, the South 
and the South-east. The number of the departments nominally 
insurgent amounted to between fifty and sixty. Their strength was 
more apparent than real; in fact, even at the height of the revolt 
there was little possibility that the federalists could muster armies 
strong enough to attempt a serious expedition against the capital, 
but they made necessary a diversion of force from the frontiers and 
added to the tremendous problems of the Convention the task of 
suppressing an extensive internal revolt. Only the North and the 
North-east, and the basin of the Seine remained loyal to the new 
government. The department of Paris had virtuously rejected all 
advances from the insurgents of Brittany and had taken its stand 
with the capital: so also had the Eure-et-Loire and the Seine-et- 
Marne. The Oise assured the Convention that it would never 
countenance schism from its brothers of Paris, and the Pas-de-Calais 
adhered with enthusiasm to the revolution of June 2nd. In general, 
the departments of the North and of the German frontier accepted 
the new state of affairs because they were dominated to a less extent 
by the wealthy classes and also because they were exposed to im- 
minent invasion and on that account shrank from any step which 
might involve civil war. But they amounted in number to only 
twenty or thirty, and with assistance from these alone, Paris was 
forced to undertake the new task of dealing with the wide-spread 
federalist revolt, and at the same time to carry on the struggle 
with the Coalition on the frontiers and in the West with La 
Vendée. 

Of these three distinct wars, that which aroused patriotic anger 
and resentment the most was the one against the avowed and resolute 
royalist and Catholic peasants of the rebel department near the 
mouth of the Loire. The insurgents had captured Thouars on the 
7th of May; and their successes continued. The difference between 
them and their enemies was chiefly one of morale. The Vendéans, 
although as new to warfare as the Blues, and not nearly so well armed, 
fought with blind disregard of death and performed feats of incredible 
daring and audacity; while the republican troops sent against them 
were in the main raw conscripts of the new levy, peasants forced into 
the service with little understanding of their cause and no enthusiasm 
for it. The generals of the government reiterated their depths of 
despair at the quality of their soldiers; but Paris, in fear and anger 


Thus at the end of June, 1793, the insurrection against the Monta- 
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at the persistent reverses, regarded defeat not as a misfortune due to 
error of judgment, but as a crime. In consequence, general after 
general was removed from his command, thrown into prison, and sent 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal and thence to the guillotine. Nothing 
illustrates better the relation between cause and effect of the Terror 
than the story of the war with La Vendée. 

After the capture of Thouars, the royalist leaders decided to march 
on Fontenay. Many of their followers, however, had different 
opinions about the matter; since they had won a victory, and disposed 
of the Blues for the time being, they deserved a rest and a chance to 
see their well-loved homes once more. As the leaders appeared to 
have prejudiced views on the subject, the peasants took affairs 
into their own hands and granted themselves indefinite leave. Out 
of the 30,000 who had fought at Thouars, only 10,000 considered ‘it 
worth their while to go on to Fontenay. In spite of this, they obtained 
another success over the Blues at La Chataignerie; but, at Fontenay, 
the republicans survived their first panic, stood their ground and 
defeated their opponents. At once, the Vendéans seemed to vanish; 
in a fit of temporary discouragement, the entire army dispersed, each 
man to his own hearth. The astonished Blues announced the victory 
in glowing terms; some patriots were sanguine enough to think that 
the war was at an end. The Committee of Public Safety issued a 
proclamation appealing to the peasants to abandon the false guides 
who were leading them to their own ruin and to the injury of their 
country, and to return to the Republic which had brought them 
liberty. ‘‘Show yourselves worthy once more of the name of French- 
men; you will then find none but brothers in the whole of the Republic: 
the Republic which takes up arms to punish you with regret, and 
though ready to crush you with her power, would weep for successes 
purchased at the price of your blood.”! But the appeal, conciliatory 
as it was, fell on stony ground; the Vendéans had made their choice 
between God and the Devil once for all. After a few days’ rest, they 
recovered from their unheroic mood, and were ready to take the field 
again. Cathelineau collected at Chatillon 35,000 men, who had 
almost no weapons, but knew where they could get them—from the 
Blues. Once more they marched on Fontenay. In those days, 
generals were careless enough to undergo as much danger as any of 
their troops. Lescure rushed forward at the head of his soldiers: 
the Blues were terrified by the shouts and numbers of their adver- 
saries, did not wait for the actual attack but ran for their lives. The 
royalists captured the town, the guns, provisions and ammunition 
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of their foes, and thirty thousand oe i clear indication that 


divine help was once more on their side. 

By this time, however, the emergency measures of the Commune 
of Paris and the Committee of Public Safety were beginning to take 
effect. The ten thousand men raised from the capital in the early 
part of May, not without strenuous opposition from some, arrived 
in the theatre of war under command of Santerre, the rejected of the 
Parisian National Guard, and Westermann, friend of Danton, who 
had been transferred from the army of the North. According to a 
new plan of campaign, the republican forces operating against La 
Vendée were to be divided into two commands, the Army of the 
Coasts of Brest under Canclaux and the Army of the Coasts of La 
Rochelle under Biron, a general of aristocratic descent who probably 
regretted the monarchy. On May 28th, Biron, whose duties were 
the more important of the two, commenced his task at Niort, subject 
to every sort of close supervision by lynx-eyed representatives of 
Convention and Commune, the most exacting of whom was the sans- 
culotte Ronsin, a man who rivalled Varlet in warmth and extremeness 
of patriotism. With the rawness and insubordination of the troops, 
the independent attitude of minor generals like Westermann, the 
inefficiency of the staff and the conflict of authorities, the confusion 
on the republican side was appalling. 

Meanwhile the Vendéans had improved their time by learning 
how to use artillery: their experience had taught them how to make 
proper dispositions and how to conduct themselves under fire. Their 
leaders were ready for a bold enterprise which might have far-reaching 
results. If they could capture Saumur on the Loire, they would be 
able to cross into Brittany and endeavour to persuade that pro- 
vince of devout peasantry to join in the revolt against an atheist 
Republic. Accordingly the Grand Army of La Vendée marched 
towards Saumur in the second week of June. That town was held 
by General Menou with 10,000 troops and a strong artillery; there 
were present also Santerre, the representative Tallien and a junior 
officer named Berthier. On the 10th, the royalists, about 30,000 
in number, attacked the town in three columns. They were repulsed 
at first; but Henri de la Rochejacquelein ran up to the wall, threw 
his hat over it, and summoned his followers to help him recover it. 
The reckless peasants scaled the fortifications and attacked their 
foes within the town. Some of the republicans raised cries of treason; 
others refused to obey the order to charge; panic seized them, and 
the battalions dissolved, while the frantic generals and representatives 
tried in vain to rally them. The Vendéans captured sixty guns, 
twenty thousand small arms, and vast quantities of munitions at 
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the trifling loss of sixty killed and four hundred wounded: an as- 
ton'shing victory which could in their opinion be due only to Divine 
intervention. Forgetting the somewhat capricious nature of such 
“intervention” in the past, the peasants held a solemn service in the 
cathedral and had the Te Deum sung to return thanks for the triumph. 

The problem before the leaders was what to do next. Stofflet 
and la Rochejacquelein were in favour of a march towards Paris, in 
the hope that the central provinces would declare for royalism. 
The others realized that they could not hope to keep their army 
together so far from home as would be necessary for an expedition 
to the capital, and in the end they decided to attack Nantes, in order 
to obtain the advantage of a seaport with free communication to 

,England. The need for a supreme commander being obvious, the 
nobles were wise enough to retire in favour of Cathelineau the peasant, 
who combined talents, courage and extraordinary prestige among his 
comrades. The Grand Army was weakened to some extent by the 
inevitable holiday after the victory: but its general was able to obtain 
the co-operation of Charette, the commander of Lower Vendée, who 
promised to attack the city from the southern side while the Grand 
Army would penetrate it from the north. On June 17th, the main 
body of Vendéans ieft Saumur in the direction of Nantes. 

That city was in a precarious condition. It was cut off on east 
and south by the insurgents; and to the north, the department of 
Brittany was in open revolt against the Convention. The town 
itself was torn by violent dissensions between Girondins and Jacobins, 
and there was a strong royalist element on the alert to profit. But 
the mayor, Baco, a Girondist, was determined to resist; and he was 
firmly supported by the local commander Beysser, a man of coarse 
habits but revolutionary principles. On the approach of the Vendéans 
the two parties of republicans sank their differences and united to 
defend the city. ‘‘Here is my reply to the brigands”’ said the mayor, 
“Fither we will all of us perish, or Liberty shall triumph.’”* On the 
20th of June the royalist armies arrived; Charette opened a bombard- 
ment from the south while the Grand Army, 40,000 in number, 
attacked from the north. This time, the Vendéans committed a 
tactical error; they blocked every road by which nervous Blues 
might escape and thus left the republicans no alternative but to fight. 
In spite of this, the ‘‘brigands’’ compelled the defenders to fall back 
into the town. Then Beysser rallied a regiment of regulars, and 
charged a body of Vendéans under the personal command of Cathel- 
ineau. While a fierce combat was in progress, a republican soldier 
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recognized the enemy general, and fired at him. Cathelineau fell, 


mortally wounded. That shot decided the day. The peasants q 


were stricken with terror at the loss of their loved and trusted leader; 
a wide-spread panic took place, and they fled. Nantes was saved, 
and the tide of royalist success had begun to ebb. From the end of 
June, it was clear that the Vendéans could not hope to march to the 
capital; they were confined to a defensive war within their own country, 
with ultimate certain defeat. Yet they still proved themselves 
formidable. The republican general Westermann, friend of Danton, 
a man whose reckless daring approached that of La Rochejacquelein, 
undertook an independent expedition into the heart of the revolted 
province at the beginning of July. He pushed as far as Chatillon; 
but the Vendéans, who had in a measure recovered from the defeat 
at Nantes, gathered their forces, surprised his troops and drove him 
back to Bressuire in complete rout. The customary republican reward 
for results of that kind was a special decree of accusation; but Wester- 
mann, summoned to Paris for judgment, was able to transfer respons- 
ibility to the head (in this case no metaphor) of a subordinate officer 
of his who had allowed a lax guard at Chatillon. The longer the war 
lasted, the more desperate and bitter it became. The royalists 
accused the republicans of atrocities, and the republicans accused 
the royalists; there is no doubt that both were right. Each army 
contained the usual percentage of officers and men capable of inhuman 
conduct; in addition, the passions of the combatants were roused to 
a high degree of fury, as the fanaticism of royalist and Catholic was 
pitted against the fanaticism of republican and sansculotte. | Whole- 
sale burnings, pillagings, destruction, and massacres of prisoners 
became a commonplace with both sides. It was civil war in its 
worst form. As far as results were concerned, there appeared to be 
a stalemate. The Vendéans could not advance; yet neither could 
the Blues. Biron, the government’s commander, nominee of the 
Committee of Public Safety, was able to do nothing with a disorgan- 
ized army of unwilling conscripts. The inevitable consequence was 
that he rapidly became suspect at Paris—particularly with the keen- 
eyed Marat. 

The war in La Vendée had become less formidable; but as Parisian 
fear of the spread of the royalist revolution diminished, the menace 
on the frontiers increased. In the East, the Prussians were com- 
fortably besieging Mayence, where the capable general Kléber and 
the representatives Merlin and Reubell directed the republican 
defence, hoping for relief from the Army of the Rhine. On the 16th 
of May, Custine, commander of that army, commenced a general 
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action against the besieging Prussians. The French cavalry, after 
minor successes, were routed by enemy artillery; two of Custine’s 
subordinates failed to carry out their orders, and the attack ended 
in complete defeat. On the 19th, the general was called away from 
the Rhine to take charge of the Army of the North, and the command 
in the East was given to Beauharnais. The chief difference apparent 
Was that instead of there being a half-hearted attempt to relieve 
Mayence, there was none at all. In the Alps and the Eastern Pyr- 
enees, the situation remained unchanged; in the Western Pyrenees 
the Spaniards obtained a small success on the 19th of May, and forced 
the French army back. 

These fronts were, after all, of minor importance. The most 
dangerous thrust of the armies of the Coalition was in the North, 
where at any moment a decisive Austrian victory and a few days’ 
march might bring the enemy within sight of the capital. This 
was the vital and vulnerable portion of the long line of defence around 
France. The command of the Republic’s Army of the North, after 
the death of Dampierre, had been temporarily assigned to Lamarche, 
pending a permanent appointment. The force was weakened by 
drafts to the Vendéan war, badly replaced by recruits of the new 
levy: it sadly lacked organization and cohesion. The shortage of 
clothing and ammunition was appalling to the representatives; 
desertion being common, the numerical strength gave great concern, 
since many of the new recruits disappeared as fast as they came in. 
Presently as a climax came another offensive of the Coalition. The 
English under the Duke of York arrived at Condé on May 20th; 
with their help, Mack and Coburg planned to drive the French away 
from the position at Famars and thereafter to besiege Valenciennes. 
The date fixed was the 23rd. On that day the Duke of York crossed 
the Rhonelle on the right flank of the French army, while on the left 
the Austrians made themselves masters of the village of Aulnoy and 
took 300 prisoners. The French artillery distinguished itself on the 
defence; but in the evening Lamarche became afraid that his right 
flank might be cut off from Douai and Cambrai; he abandoned the 
entire camp of Famars and retired to the neighbourhood of Bouchain, 
where there was an excellent position called Caesar’s Camp. The 
allies, completely at their ease, invested Valenciennes. That city 
was held by a garrison under command of General Ferrand, a man 
whose republicanism was perhaps of better quality than his abilities; 
he was supervised by the representatives Briez and Cochon. The 
place had not been provisioned for a long siege and its fortifications 
were not of the strongest; its fate was as sure as that of Condé and 
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Mayence unless relief came. Of that eventuality there was no sign. 


Lamarche established himself firmly in his new position near Paillen- ~ 


court between the Scheldt and the Sensée, surrounded by streams 
and marshes which would protect the French against the efficient 
enemy cavalry; then he asked to be replaced as commander of the 
army. For a time, the Committee of Public Safety hesitated. But 
the army itself asked for Custine. That general’s talent for organiz- 
ation and discipline was undoubted, and although his reputation had 
been much damaged by the battle of Bingen, he was the only pro- 
minent general available; accordingly in the end, the Committee 
appointed him, and he accepted the post. On the 27th the new 
commander arrived at Cambrai. After a careful survey of all avail- 
able resources, Custine produced a plan according to which he would 
strip the Rhine and Moselle frontiers and concentrate all the forces 
thus obtained on the North; with superiority of numbers on the 
French side it would not be a difficult task to drive back the Allies, 
relieve Condé and Valenciennes, then transfer sufficient troops to 
the East to raise the siege of Mayence. This plan, in fact an ex- 
cellent one, was approved by the executive council and by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety but was opposed by the minister of war 
Bouchotte, whose conservative mind felt apprehensions for the safety 
of the Rhine and Moselle frontiers, and whose desire it was that the 
Army of the North should confine itself to the defensive until rein- 
forcements from the new levy should enable it by its own strength 
to expel the enemy from France, a period which must necessarily 
last for some months. In this matter, the Committee of Public 
Safety does not show to advantage; after some time, they allowed 
themselves to be overruled by the minister of war, and instructed 
Custine to confine himself to the reorganization of the army, the 
establishment of discipline and the fortification of the camp in order 
to make it an impregnable barrier to the farther advance of the enemy. 
This task the general proceeded to carry out. He stopped the pre- 
valent habit of taking leave without the troublesome formality of 
obtaining permission, instituted compulsory daily parades, forced 
the officers to attend strictly to their duties, and issued orders that 
fugitives from ,battle, or persons who should rashly authorize 
flight under fire should be shot. He bent all his energies to secure a 
complete equipment of arms and provisions; he arranged for efficient 
training of the recruits in their new profession. These measures were 
entirely successful. By the middle of July, excellent discipline 
prevailed, supplies were adequate, the troops were well armed and 
had received efficient instruction. But Custine, already suspect in 
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influential quarters because of his aristecratic birth and his defeat in 
the East, allowed certain indiscreet remarks to escape him concerning 
the criminal tendencies natural to all Jacobins, the disgusting char- 
_ acter of the revolution of June 2nd, and the incurable villainy of 
the individuals known as Marat and Robespierre.! These opinions 
became known at Paris and led to violent denunciations of the tactless 
commander who had uttered them, by all warm patriots and particu- 
larly by the vigilant Ami du Peuple and the substitute procureur 
Hébert. But the Committee of Public Safety was loath to dismiss 
the man who seemed to be the only capable general available. Mean- 
while Condé and Valenciennes were still under siege, sure to surrender 
soon unless some effort were made to relieve them. 

Thus at the end of June, 1793, with the federalists in control 
of the great majority of the departments, royalism triumphant in 
La Vendée, and the forces of the European counter-revolution con- 
ducting successful campaigns in the East and South and a victorious 
_ invasion of the North, the patriot republicans of France were reduced 

to their worst straits. Rarely have men faced such a multiplicity 
of dangers within and without; but there was never less wavering or 
less hesitation in the resolute capital of the Republic. The spirit 
of Paris displayed its most white-hot revolutionary flame at these, 
the blackest moments. “As for the sansculottes,’’ wrote the police 
observer Julian to Garat the minister of the interior, “it is in vain 
that moderates, aristocrats and employees of Prussia and Coburg 

spread the rumour that thirty-three departments are marching 
against Paris; they laugh at it, and only become more furious against 
the right side of the Convention.’” Patriotic sentiments were ex- 
cellently voiced by Danton. “Do not fear,’’ he assured the Con- 
vention, “It is at the moment when something great comes to birth 
that political bodies, like physical bodies, always appear menaced 
with imminent destruction. We are surrounded with storms, the 
thunder rolls. Well! It is from the midst of the lightning flashes 
that will come the work which will immortalize the French nation.” 
In the streets, fermentation reigned; but it was the ebullition of anger 
at the monotonous news of defeats and the continued scarcity of 
supplies; it was the effect of resolute energy and much more likely 
to result in another insurrection against an inefficient government 
than in submission to defeat. 

Under the circumstances, with so many of the departments in 
revolt and others wavering, the Jacobin Club decided to press for 
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the new constitution, to establish which had been the original object 


of the Convention. Hitherto, on account of the malicious propaganda .- 
of the Gironde, the warmest patriots were known in many of the . 


provinces as anarchists in the garb of wolves: accordingly it was 
necessary to er.jighten the doubtful and the misinformed concerning 
the true sheeps’ nature that underlay the rough exterior of Jacobinism. 
By passing the constitution, the Montagnard Assembly would prove 
to France and to the world that its intentions were of the purest 
water of republicanism and that it rejected with scorn the base idea 
of usurping the sovereignty of a free nation; incidentally it might 
reassure the timid middle-class person who dreaded an attack on his 
property, and thus cut the ground from under the feet of the federalist 
rebellion. Accordingly on the 10th of June, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, Hérault de Séchelles commenced to 
read the Montagnard project of a constitution for a Republic of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. On succeeding days, the Con- 
vention listened to hurried discussions of its details, edged in among 
a vast mass of military and administrative measures. After two 
weeks, the project, much altered, was passed, and France was pre- 
sented with the latest and most democratic of Constitutions, amid 
the rejoicing of a special holiday proclaimed by Convention and 
Commune in honour of the event. This sketch of an ideal govern- 
ment represents the most advanced thought of the leaders of the great 
popular movement of 1789 to 1793: it allows us an insight into their 
minds, and by its limitations helps us to understand why so little 
was accomplished towards the foundation of the ideal commonwealth; 
hence it is worth a brief analysis. 

The new Constitution opened with a challenge to all the foes 
of the Revolution without and within. ‘‘The French Republic is 
one and indivisible.” With this defiance to federalists, royalists, 
and the European counter-revolution, the authors proceeded to lay 
down the details of true republican government. The French people 
were to be divided, for the exercise of their sovereignty, into primary 
assemblies by cantons; and for the purposes of administration and 
justice into departments, districts, and municipalities. All those 
would be citizens who were of the male sex, born in France, and at 
least 21 years of age: and foreigners might qualify for citizenship by 
residing in France for a year and fulfilling one of several conditions, 
either by earning a living, acquiring a property, marrying a French 
woman, adopting a child or caring for a helpless aged person. In 
addition, other foreigners, who should be judged by the legislative 
body as having deserved well of humanity, might be admitted to the 
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_privileges of citizenship. The whole body of French citizens would 
constitute the people of France. To them sovereignty belonged; 
and they would exercise it in their primary assemblies, held in each 
canton, the smallest divisional unit of the country. These assemblies 
would be composed of citizens who should have lived six months in 
the same canton; elections should be conducted either by ballot or 
by open vote in public, at the choice of the voter. In these meetings 
the people should choose their representatives to the legislative 
body and their electors for other purposes. There should be one 
deputy for the national assembly from each group of 39,000 to 40,000 
citizens: for this office any Frenchman exercising the rights of citizens 
was eligible, and each deputy would belong to the entire nation. 
‘The legislative body would be elected for one year: the members 
could in no way be troubled for opinions enunciated on the floor 
of the house. The assembly would hold public sessions, decide by a 
majority vote, and govern by laws or decrees. It would have control 
of the actions of the executive council. In the selection of the mem- 
bers of the last bedy, the people were to be consulted. The primary 
assemblies would choose one elector for each 200 citizens; thus 
electoral assemblies would be formed, which would send in lists of 
nominees for the executive council. and out of these the legislative 
body would select twenty-four. Officers of municipalities were to 
be elected by the people but were to be subordinate to the national 
assembly. There would be justices of the peace, directly elected, 
who would try to conciliate and would judge without expense. The 
revenue of the state would be levied from all; for “no citizen is exempt 
from the honourable obligation of contributing to public expense.”’ 
As for military service, all Frenchmen were soldiers, requiring only 
to be trained in the exercise of arms. Revision of the constitution 
might be necessary. If in a bare majority of the departments, one 
tenth of the primary assemblies demanded such revision, the legisla- 
tive body would have to convoke all the primary assemblies and 
consult them; if the change were judged advisable, a national con- 
vention would be summoned, elected in the same way as the legisla- 
tive assembly, and endowed with full powers. As regards foreign 
relations, the French people declared itself the friend and natural 
ally of free peoples: it did not interfere in the government of other 
nations, and it did not suffer that other nations should interfere 
with it. ‘It does not make peace with an enemy which occupies its 
territory.” The constitution guaranteed to all Frenchmen a common 
institution of public relief, the right of petition, the right of union 
in popular societies and the enjoyment of the rights of man. For the 
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last desirable object, a revised Declaration was issued. This set.’ 
forth ‘‘in the presence of the Supreme Being”’ that the aim of society. 
is the common happiness and that government is instituted to guar- 
antee to man the exercise of his natural and inalienable rights. These 
rights are defined as being the full opportunity of enjoying liberty, 
security, equality and property. Liberty includes the right of ex- 
pressing thoughts and opinions freely in the press and through other 
mediums, and no interference with this is to be tolerated. The 
rights of property receive strong emphasis: they are the right to enjoy 
and dispose at pleasure of the citizen’s goods and revenues, the fruit 
of his labour and his industry. ‘‘No one can be deprived of the least 
portion of his property without his consent, except in case of public 
necessity, and then only on condition of adequate compensation.” 
For such as have been unfortunate enough not to have acquired 
property, it was declared that society owes subsistence to unhappy 
citizens, either by providing work, or assuring the means of existence 
to those unable to work. Finally, as the climax to a revolutionary 
Constitution, ‘‘When the government violates the rights of the 
people, insurrection is for the people the most sacred of rights and 
the most indispensable of duties.’’! 

Such was the Constitution of 1793, the embodiment. of the best 
thoughts of the Montagnard leaders of the Democratic Republic, the 
confession of faith of Jacobinism at the height of its power. In the 
eyes of later democrats it was the Covenant of republicanism. Yet 
it might even be called a conservative constitution; for at every 
step it contemplates the state of affairs existing in France at the 
time, and seeks only to establish it on a sure foundation. Primary 
assemblies, election of representatives, an all powerful legislative 
body, manhood suffrage, control of the executive by the national 
assembly—all these things had already existed since the establishment 
of the Republic. But it is most conservative with respect to society. 
With a slight amelioration of charity, it is a constitution of property 
owners, large and small. Its liberty is a one-sided affair, freedom from 
governmental oppression, a liberty which in practice is liable to 
mean unlimited opportunity for the strong to exploit the weak. 
Humanity finds by experience that governmental oppression is only 
a very mild rod compared with the stinging scorpion of oppression 
from forces outside the government, forces which the individual is 
powerless to combat. In every clause, the Constitution regards the 
government as an object of suspicion, a necessary evil: an attitude 
which deprives the poor of their sole support against the rich. More, 
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it envisaged the state of society as complete, needing no further 
effort on the part of the leaders to guide it in the direction of the 
ideal commonwealth. The reader may look in it in vain for an idea 
of social progress. It could not face the fact that while vast differences 
in wealth exist, equality can hardly be a reality. The Constitution 
bears little trace either of sympathetic social insight, or of intelligence 
above the ordinary. 

As events turned out, the Constitution was never put into force— 
for reasons which will appear later in our story. But it had one 
important immediate result, the serious weakening of the federalist 
movement. To waverers in the departments, the Constitution 
furnished proof that the Jacobins intended no “tyranny” of Paris 

‘over the provinces; from apprehensive bourgeois everywhere it lifted 
an immense load of doubt and fear by ihe unimpeachable purity of its 
principles regarding property; to sansculottes it was the fulfilment 
of hope long deferred, the shining raiment of Democracy. It was all 
things to all men. As the federalist movement had been inspired 
not chiefly by doubts concerning the personal safety of twenty-two 
deputies, but by class dislike of possible proletarian dominance and 
and the liveliest of fears with regard to property, the Constitution 
struck at its foundations. The merchant and trader of the West 
and South, assured the security of his pocket, began to look once 
more to the capital and to make efforts at reconciliation. Only in 
places where the royalists had obtained control was there any deter- 
mined resistance to the government of the Republic. 

However, the features which made the Constitution acceptable 
to the alienated commercial classes could not fail to stir up a certain 
opposition within the ranks of the proletariat. The revolution of 
June 2nd had changed the government but not the economic system. 
The Girondins were no more in the seats of the mighty, but that fact 
did not lessen the scarcity uf food. For this, there were several 
reasons. The maximum on wheat had been generally misapplied 
and in many cases directly abused by the trader element who formed 
the majority of the departmental administrations. The Vendéan 
and federalist revolts cut off supplies from the capital, at the time 
when the country’s resources were being drained to provision and 
maintain 600,000 men in the army. Amid the disturbed conditions, 
speculation continued rife, and many of the dealers in necessities 
pushed their opportunities to charge high prices regardless of the 
effect on the poor. It was in fact, the period of the accumulation of 
war fortunes. In consequence, the people noticed hardly any im- 
provement in economic conditions; although the maximum and the 
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action of the Commune prevented bread from going out of reach of 
the poor, yet other essentials, particularly meat-and soap, became 
almost impossible to obtain. It was eminently the time for a courage- 
ous change in the economic system, for a comprehensive scheme of 
government regulation and rationing of supplies; but it was only 
by the most threatening of pressure that a Convention of merchants 
could be persuaded to take any step which would interfere with the 
interests of their class; even then they would perform only the abso- 
lute minimum, and would carry out the measure either not at all or 
in a half-hearted manner. The Parisians were disappointed at the 
negligible results of their efforts, but did not understand the true 
reason for their failure. Under these perplexing circumstances, the 
leaders of the Enragés, Jacques Roux, Varlet, and their new associate 
Leclerc who had seen service in the class war in Lyon, declared for 
vigorous remedies—the application of the maximum to all commodities 
instead of to wheat alone, and the formation of a revolutionary 
army of trustworthy sansculottes who would assume the special duty 
of supervising suspected monopolists and profit-hungry merchants. 
The shortcomings of the Constitution in this vital respect did not 
escape the notice of these indefatigable extremists. Roux, Varlet 
and Leclerc undertook a campaign to enlighten the people and the 
legislators as to the economic deficiencies of the document in question. 
They secured the support of the Cordeliers, always in close touch with 
popular movements; but the Commune proved reluctant, and the 
Jacobins, conservative and Robespierrist, shrank from associating 
themselves with any agitation tending to cast discredit on the perfect 
flower of Montagnard achievement. Nevertheless, on the 25th of 
June, Roux appeared at the bar and presented an address which 
rebuked a wilful and obstinate Assembly for the culpable errors of 
omission in the Constitution. ‘‘Have you proscribed speculation? 
No! Have you pronounced pain of death against monopolists? No! 

. We declare to you that you have not done everything for 
the welfare of the people. . . . .’? This defect pointed out, 
the speaker proceeded to denounce the new mercantile aristocracy, 
more merciless than the old aristocracy of nobles and priests. The 
rich alone had profited from the four years of revolution; the sans- 
culottes had obtained merely an increase of misery. ‘‘Are the 
properties of the idle a more sacred thing than the lives of men? 
The armed force is at the disposition of the authorities, why not food 
also? The legislator has the right to declare war, that is, to get men 
killed, why should he not have the right to prevent the pinching and 
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starving of those who guard the hearths? Must royalists and moder- 
ates, under pretext of the liberty of commerce, still devour manu- 
factures and properties? Delegates of the people, do not terminate 
your career with shame!”’ Thus boldly did Jacques Roux attempt 
to enlighten an erring Assembly and to confront it with the plain 
issue of human life versus private profits. For this, he obtained 
little thanks; even the Mountain rose in its wrath to denounce the 
pernicious and insolent disturber; Thuriot called him a dangerous 
anarchist and Robespierre found a way to salve the uneasy Monta- 
gnard conscience by declaring that Roux was stirring up trouble 
* in order to undermine the Convention and benefit the counter-revo- 
lution.’ _In truth, Roux had no constructive proposals; he expressed 
‘desire for the most rigid of supervision over the merchants, enforced 
by the guillotine; but as a permanent policy that was intolerable and 
impossible. The only practicable alternative was the organization 
of distribution under the state; an idea which was far from Roux’ 
mind, and would have been repudiated by the people for whom he 
spoke, the small independent artisans and rentiers, the half-sub- 
merged very petty bourgeoisie, sansculottes but not proletariat 
(to speak strictly) who were suffering from real distress, but whose 
economic ideal was to be comfortable themselves, not to introduce 
collectivism. The way out of their distress was missed entirely by 
Jacques Roux. The episode, however, signalled the recurrence of 
the class conflict. The fall of the Gironde, a political event only, 
had not touched the root causes of the unrest; once more the Parisians 
found that the defeat of their political enemies did not bring relief 
from suffering. Yet they continued to struggle; it was clear that 
the class struggle would develop farther; and the unanimity of the 
Convention’s hostility to Roux indicated that the odds were with 
the class to whom the deputies belonged. 

The Convention rid itself of Roux; merely to find that this did 
not satisfactorily solve the problem of the people’s economic troubles. 
The Parisians resorted to a series of minor ‘‘direct actions’’; they 
plundered a cargo of soap and indulged in other irregularities of the 
sort for several days. The authorities called out the National Guard 
to suppress the disturbers; then found that the men of the Guard were 
in sympathy with the rioters and refused to come. This unfortunate 
state of affairs obtruded the matter once more on the much displeased 
deputies. The Convention agreed in unison that the troubles were 
due to counter-revolutionaries in disguise; then, having settled the 
responsibility, the representatives decreed that the Bourse, where 
the suspected grain dealers met, should be closed, and directed their 
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Committee of Public Safety to report on the advisability of fixing a 
maximum for articles of food and other goods of first necessity. 
Thus part of the programme of the Enragés was adopted. Robes-' 
pierre then set himself to discredit the leaders of the agitation: he 
carried the Jacobins with him and in the end managed to win over 
even the Cordeliers to support of the government. A final attack 
on Jacques Roux by Marat (who was seriously ill, and less in touch 
with realities than usual) inflicted a serious check on the extremist 
agitation. But the troubles had helped to undermine Parisian con- 
fidence in the authorities; the Committee of Public Safety emerged 
from the crisis with very little credit; and so the way was made smooth 
for another change in the government. 

That change was brought about by patriotic dissatisfaction with 
both Committee and Convention. Neither body displayed the 
energetic activity which the crisis demanded. The Assembly was to 
some extent handicapped by the persistence of a strong Girondist 
tendency among the Plain and the surviving members of the Right: 
this opposition was apparent during the entire month of June, and 
acted as a check on vigorous anti-federalist measures. The deputies 
were willing to decree with Couthon and Robespierre on the 13th that 
“in the days of May 31st to June 3rd the revolutionary council- 
general of the Commune and the people of Paris powerfully assisted 
in saving the liberty, the indivisibility, and the unity of the Re- 
public’; but they offered considerable resistance to the proposals 
of the Mountain for a stricter guardianship of the ejected Twenty-two, 
and for severe measures against such of these as had escaped. In 
addition to passing the Constitution, the Convention carried only 
one revolutionary piece of legislation; the decree of a forced loan 
of a milliard from the wealthy, which had been promised as long ago 
as March. With regard to the war on the frontiers, the attitude of 
the deputies was unimpeachable. On the 18th, during the discussion 
of that clause in the Constitution which declared that ‘‘the French 
people does not make peace with an enemy which occupies its terri- 
tory,’’ a doubting Thomas named Mercier asked whether the Assembly 
had made a treaty with victory. ‘‘We have made one with Death!” 
replied Bazire amid applause. But while the Convention’s senti- 
ments were of the purest, its actions, at least judged by practical 
results, seemed sadly deficient: the sorry tale of military blunders 
and reverses continued throughout the month, in all its exasperating 
monotony to patriotic ears. Meanwhile the federalists were defying 
the central government, apparently with entire impunity. Against 
them the Convention launched decrees in sufficient numbers. _ On the 
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7th, it authorized the representatives with the Army of the Alps to 
take measures to deal with Lyons: on the 13th it issued a decree of 
accusation against Buzot in Normandy and declared the rebel ad- 
ministrations of the Calvados and the Eure dissolved. On the 19th, 
it ordered the Marseillais to abolish their popular tribunal and their 
central committee on pain of outlawry; and it forbade the Lyonnese 
.to proceed further with the trial of Chalier and the other Jacobins of 
the city. On the 24th, at the instance of the Committee of Public 
Safety, it directed two representatives to go to the Bouches-du-Rhone 
and reduce that disaffected department to obedience. On the 26th, 
it issued a decree of accusation against Wimpfen, the federalist 
commander in Normandy, summoned all the revolting administra- 
‘tions to return to their duty, ordered the armed assemblies to disperse 
and declared traitors all who should be concerned in the mustering 
of those assemblies. But all these were apparently thunder without 
lightning; for it was not until the very end of the month that steps 
were taken to raise an armed force adequate to deal with the insur- 
rection. It is true that there was no force in the interior immediately 
at the disposal of the Committee: but there were the eighty thousand 
Parisian National Guards who had accomplished the insurrection of 
June 2nd, many of whom would have responded if called on earlier 
in the month to put down federalism, as they did in fact when the 
summons was issued in July. It is probable that the Committee 
hoped to bring about the end of the Girondist revolt without actual 
resort to force: but the neglect to have that force ready was sufficient 
to damn the government in the eyes of impatient patriots. In the 
last days of June, the Committee sent its appeal to the Commune 
for troops to combat the revolt; and that warmly republican body 
decreed that in six days eigaiteed hundred men should be raised for a 
force to proceed to Evreux against the Normans and Bretons there. 
Paris, as always, responded lovally and enthusiastically to the new 
call to save the Republic; and in a short time a small army was on 
its way to the rebel departments of the North-west; but too late to 
save the Committee. On the 2nd of July, Lacroix procured an order 
to the national gendarmerie of the federalist districts to come to 
Versailles, Chartres or Melun and submit to the Convention, on pain 
of dissolution; a last attempt to bring peace without the actual em- 
ployment of force. By this time the extent of the revolt and the 
pressure of public opinion compelled drastic action with regard to 
the leading Girondin deputies. On the 8th of July, at the instance 
of Saint-Just, who spoke for the Committee, the Convention decreed 
that Buzot, Barbaroux, Gorsas, Lanjuinais, Salles, Louvet, Bergoing, 
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Birotteau and Pétion were declared traitors to the state, because 


they had conspired to bring on civil war and destroy the Republic; and 
that there should be a decree of accusation against Gensonné, Guadet; 
Vergniaud, Molleveau, Gardien, who had remained in Paris, but who 
were presumably in complicity with the fugitives and those who had 
placed themselves in a state of rebellion. This decree was quite in 
accordance with patriotic desires; but the fatal criticism was that it 


should have been carried three weeks previously. Those three 


weeks of temporizing proved a formidable argument against the 
government. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Public Safety was treading the 
discouraging path of uniform military failure and consequent increasing 
public disapproval. The root trouble with the governing body was 
that its members were influenced by class sympathies with the de- 
partmental authorities in revolt: themselves of the upper middle class, 
they hesitated to use severity against provincial comrades who were 
sound at heart and merely misinformed. In consequence, the Com- 
mittee’s acts show a decided tendency to rely on negotiation and 
compromise as a way out of the difficulties of the State; and its ne- 
gotiations seemed to have resulted in no striking success, but only 
in a waste of time. It had made no resolute effort to crush incipient 
federalism. Instead of appealing to the city for an armed force to 
assert the Convention’s authority, it sent Lindet to Lyon, Mathieu 
and Treilhard to the South, with instructions to try to conciliate the 
disaffected bourgeois, or at least to gain time. It had even gone so 
far as to propose to despatch an equal number of Montagnards as 
hostages to the departments whose representatives were no longer 
able to fulfil their functions on account of certain unfortunate inci- 
dents of the 2nd of June; but this project was withdrawn in face 
of an indignant patriotic explosion. More, the Committee had 
continued to negotiate even with the enemies on the frontiers. In 
the middle of June, it renewed diplomatic efforts to detach Austria 
from the Coalition. For this move, and others of the sort, Danton 
was responsible; he had embarked on a policy of scattering diplomatic 
hints in all directions, and he hoped by means of judicious concessions 
and skilful encouragement of the mutual jealousies and fears of his 
opponents to be able presently to announce to the Convention hon- 
ourable propositions of peace and the dissolution ‘of the league of 
hostile monarchs. But the Republic, invaded on every side, was not 
in a strong enough position to bargain; its enemies flattered them- 
selves that it would soon collapse and that they could gain more by 
continuing the war than by making an insufficiently profitable peace. 
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Consequently, the Committee hints met nothing but rebuffs. Austria 
would consider no terms which did not include some annexation of 
French territory; a condition which was impossible for any French 
government, royalist or republican. The Committee had, as we have 
seen, sent an agent to England: repulsed from London, it appointed two 
commissioners to go to the North with instructions to feel for peace,! 
either for a separate arrangement with England or a treaty including 
all the Allies, the negotiations to be conducted through the English 
generals. But George III and Pitt would consider no proposals 
which did not allow for some material reward, in the form of 
French territory, preferably a Channel port, as a recompense for 
strenuous British efforts in the war to make the world safe for aristoc- 
racy. The Committee turned to Prussia; it endeavoured to buy off 
Frederick William with an offer of the electorate of Cologne and 
portions of other German princes’ possessions: but the gain was not 
large enough to induce the monarch concerned to deviate from 
virtuous loyalty to his Allies. Thus the Committee of Public Safety 
was rebuffed in all directions. The policy of essays at negotiation 
was not to be condemned on its merits: but when nothing resulted 
but failure, and hints of the attempt to make peace reached the 
ardent patriots in the streets, strong suspicion arose that the govern- 
ment was pursuing a dubious course. The idea of approaching with 
terms an enemy encamped on French soil was anathema to a proud 
people. Paris was dangerously impatient for vigorous action and 
no compromise. One more mistake was made by the Committee; 
it tried to rid itself of Bouchotte, the minister of war, whom Danton 
and his friends thought foolish and incapable, but who was dear to 
the hearts of the Jacobin Club because he had filled his office with 
men of their own choice. In his stead the Committee proposed 
Alexandre Beauharnais, successor of Custine in the command of the 
Army of the Rhine: but it was discovered that the nominee was an 
ex-aristocrat, and at this all good Jacobins held up their hands in 
horror. The Committee made a second choice, an officer from the 
Army of the Alps; but he proved to have been connected with the 
Bourse, the nauseating den of speculation; in consequence, Bouchotte 
remained at the War Office and the Committee retired in discredit. 
From the rising storm of unpopularity, even the revolutionary 
reputation of Danton could not save the government. It was ap- 
parent that he had not commanded success, that he had done some 
things that he ought not to have done and that he had left undone 
several things that he ought to have done. From this obvious source, 
various unflattering rumors spread: that he was wasting his time, 
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that he was associating with aristocrats, that he was engaged in 


making a fortune for himself, and that his energies were absorbed . 


by his recreations, chief of which seemed to be wine and women; 
for the last charge, some ground was afforded by Danton’s habits 
which were known to be not strictly in accord with most Puritanical 
precepts. More, the famous George Jacques committed a serious 
error of omission; he appeared very rarely at the Jacobin Club, 
attendance at which was an indispensable qualification for any patriot 
leader; his failure in this essential cast grave doubts on his devotion 
to sansculotte ideals. It was known that he had made several 
advances towards the Girondins previous to the 31st of May; and it 
was hinted that he was now negotiating with the enemy. The fiery 
patriots accused him of treason; the more charitable explained that 
he had merely lost his audacity, and his energy and was worn out. 
But it was agreed that he ought to be relieved of office. 

Under these circumstances, a strong campaign arose for the re- 
moval of the Committee on account of its sloth and moderation. 
Its faults were numerous and grievous. Its conduct of the war on 
the frontiers and in La Vendée had indisputably demonstrated its 
inefficiency. It had trodden the dangerous path of negotiation 
instead of that of uncompromising defiance and resolute action. It 
had been criminally negligent in allowing the federalist revolt to 
gather strength when it should have crushed the seditious movements 
at the beginning. It disdained and hampered Bouchotte, the brave 
and virtuous republican. It displayed an appalling fondness for 
nobles as generals; witness the ‘‘infamous’’ Custine and the “notori- 
ous’’ Beauharnais. Its weakness or culpability threatened the ex- 
istence of the Republic. In consequence all active Jacobins rose in 
unison to denounce the Committee. Marat led the attack. In his 
“Publiciste Frangais’’ (Nos. 223, 224, 237, 242) he declared that the 
governing body was without foresight or energy, was incapable of any 
efficient action and was obstructing the unimpeachable Bouchotte; 
moreover, it contained one extremely doubtful personage, the slippery 
trimmer Barére who was at heart a royalist, was the most dangerous 
enemy of the state and was paralyzing all vigorous measures. Marat’s 
opinions thus being clear, the Journal de la Montagne, edited by 
Laveaux, concurred. The Committee, he urged, was asleep; it 
deserved the name of “‘committee of public destruction”: it 
contained intriguers who sighed for the golden days of aristocracy 
(Barére); even if the majority of its members were well-intentioned, 
they were feeble, careless of details, and open to dangerous influences. 
Why had they left at the head of the armies the accomplices of Du- 
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mouriez, and especially the treacherous Custine?! With Marat 
and Laveaux, Hébert made common cause. “Is the Committee’’ 
cried Pére Duchesne, *“‘in accord with Custine, and is it plotting with 
that bandit to bring about the destruction of the Republic?” After 
this harmonious commencement, the Jacobin Club took up the cry 
against negligence in high places. On the 8th of July, it devoted an 
entire session to a discussion of the conduct of the official objects of 
so much patriotic abuse. Bourdon of the Oise complained that a 
suggestion of his with regard to the Fure had lain unheeded in the 
Committee’s pigeon-holes for two weeks and after that time, it was 
too late to act on it. Many other citizens could also furnish proofs of 
governmental carelessness and procrastination. ‘‘Their time has 
passed”’ said he, referring to the Committee, ‘we must choose others. 
To-day we must have revolutionary men, men to whom we can with- 
out fear entrust the fate of the Republic, men who will answer to us 
for it, heart, body and soul.’ This was supported by Chabot, 
“The Committee ought to be renewed,’’ he declared, ‘‘ Doubtless 
there are in its bosom some men who would do well if they were in 
better company ... . We should leave in it Jeanbon Saint-André, 
Saint-Just and Couthon, whose abilities are proved, whose patriotism 
and character are known in all France.’’* The others, he continued, 
were worn out. Mathieu was suspect and dangerous; Ramel was of 
opinion that the property owners were the only reliable force in the 
State, and that it was better not to arm the sansculottes. Cambon 
had one redeeming trait, that he had kept clear of Girondist entangle- 
ments: but he was short-sighted and for him molehills were mountains. 
Guyton-Morveau was honest but trembled like a Quaker. Delmas 
chose his military nominees exclusively from the ranks of the counter- 
revolutionaries. Bouchotte had many enemies in the Committee: 
yet he was a patriot; perhaps the enmity was for that reason. The 
only remedy lay in a rigorous exclusion of incapables. “Let us have 
the courage to say to our colleagues: ‘You are not the man we need’.”’ 
After the outspoken Chabot, Robespierre took the floor. He thought 
that the previous speaker had been a little misled by tis undoubted 
patriotism. The Committee had on occasions deserved well of the 
country; not least on that very morning when it had presented an 
entirely irreproachable report, that on the arrest of the Girondist 
deputies. Thé members had, of course, committed certain errors; 
but they ought not to be ignominiously proscribed on that account 
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alone; there were pure individuals in it who were still capable of 
achieving victory. In consequence, he considered it would be unwise 


to bring popular hatred on the heads of a Committee on which de- » 


pended the safety of the State. Robespierre’s views had much weight 
with the Club; and as a result no formal conclusion was reached. 
But it was apparent that the tide of patriotic opinion was moving 
against the Committee. The most violent pronouncement on the 
subject was made by Vincent, secretary of Bouchotte, a man whose 
revolutionism exceeded even that of Marat, and who hoped to restore 
the executive council to a commanding position in the state. Ina 
memoir which he read to the Jacobins he attacked the members of 
the Committee, even Danton, with extreme virulence, chiefly because 
they had persistently dallied with the infamous caste of nobles, 
had favoured the unspeakable Custine, had tried to appoint to the 
War Office the notorious Beauharnais and had treacherously opposed 
the patriotic nominations of the minister Bouchotte. Such conduct 
merited instant damnation. With these sentiments, if not the lan- 
guage, the Jacobins in the end agreed. The Montagnard deputies 
appear to have come to an understanding on the 9th of July to renew 
the Committee and exclude the undesirables. 

Accordingly, on the 10th of July, a representative proposed the 
mooted alteration in the government to a somewhat apathetic Con- 
vention. Drouet and Bentabole for the Mountain supported the 
motion; the Committee ought to be reduced to nine members and 
elected by open declaration, to avoid intrigues; the fewer men it 
contained, the more efficiently it would do its work; some of its present 
personnel were not worthy of the nation’s confidence. Camille 
Desmoulins denounced the much-abused government for its well- 
known ignorance and its notorious incapacity to prevent treasons and 
disasters. Lacroix replied on behalf of himself and his colleagues; 


they could not be held responsible for mistakes made by the generals - 


who were on the spot, and as for nominations, they had made none at 
all to the armies, which were controlled solely by the minister of 
war. Saint-André also defended the Committee; but he declared that 
he had no objections to its renewal: an attitude not entirely self- 
sacrificing, as he knew that he would not be among the rejected. 
In fact, the matter had already been settled by the Montagnards. 
Accordingly, after a brief and unimportant debate; the Convention 
voted that a new election of members of the Committee should take 
place and that its numbers should be restricted to nine. For this 
purpose an extraordinary meeting was held on that evening of the 
10th of July, and the voting was conducted by public declaration. 
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When the proceedings were over, the following were declared elected: 
Saint-André, Barére, Gasparin, Couthon, Hérault de Séchelles, Thur- 
iot, Prieur of the Marne, Saint-Just and Robert Lindet. Not Danton 
or Lacroix, or Delmas had been judged worthy of being continued in 
the government. The Assembly, under skilful guidance from the 
Left, had chosen none but energetic and capable Montagnards and 
Jacobins: except Barére, whose opportunist character was well known 
to the keen Friend of the People, but who was an expert in the art of 
making himself indispensable, of being all things to all men, and who 
was ever ready to undertake doubtful tasks and difficult reports. For 
the time, Robespierre held back: he was always inclined to be cautious, 
was distrustful of his own abilities, and was in any case well repre- 
sented in the Committee by his devoted friends Saint-Just and 
Couthon. 

The 10th of July was the complement of June 2nd. The 
last event had ended in a negative achievement, the mere ex- 
pulsion of the Gironde without an essential change in the actual 
administrative executive. The renewal of the directing Committee 
was the positive pole of the June revolution; it displaced a weak 
vacillating government with leanings towards the interests of finance, 
by one in which the ruling spirits, more proletarian, were strong, 
resolute and desperately energetic. It was the inauguration of the 
celebrated Committee of Public Safety which governed France through 
the Terror to Thermidor. The 10th of July was one of the important 
days of the Revolution. 

The period of which we have now traced the events, from the 
commencement of June to the middle of July, was the time during 
which the danger to the Republic was at its greatest. Yet this was 
the mildest period of the Reign of Terror, as far as actual repression 
is concerned. For this the sufficient reason is that there was no 
demand for increased activity of the Revolutionary Tribunal, from 
the government, from extreme patriots or from the people of the 
capital. The first Committee of Public Safety, under Danton’s 
influence, was averse from all measures of severity, and held itself 
strictly aloof from the Tribunal. The ardent Jacobins had been 
satisfied by the early acts of that institution and especially by the 
punishment of the officers of Dumouriez: and in June they were intent 
on securing a change in the government and the elimination of the 
last traces of aristocracy from the military and civil services. The 
people of the capital had recovered from the fever of May and were 
devoting their best efforts to the solution of the ever-insistent problems 
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* 
of how to get daily bread. This being the case, the Tribunal was 
left to pursue its own course, without any sort of pressure from out- 


side influences. The officials and the jurors discharged their duties 


in a scrupulously conscientious manner; they considered each case 
by itself, allowed the accused every latitude and every opportunity 
to defend himself, and in the end arrived at a decision which was 
judicially unimpeachable. 

Of the affairs which came before the Tribunal during this period, 
only two aroused much public interest. The first of these was the 
trial of the Bretons involved in the conspiracy of La Rouerie, which 
had been denounced to the government and revealed to the Con- 
vention in the middle of March. The accused, to the number of 
27, appeared in the Grand’ Chambre on the 4th of June. There was 
no possible doubt about the reality of the plot, which had been an 
extensive attempt to raise Brittany in the royalist cause; but the 
utmost care was exercised by the judges and each case was considered 
on its individual merits. In the end, thirteen persons were acquitted, 
two sentenced to deportation, and twelve to death. The execution 
took place on the 18th of June: it was witnessed by Dutard, the agent 
of the minister of the interior, who reported that the spectators 
seemed indifferent, or influenced only by curiosity. The publicity 
of these scenes was probably intended, in order that the people might 
see for themselves that traitors were being punished and that they 
might on that account give the government their support; yet it 
cannot but have had a certain demoralizing influence. The second 
important group of accused was that concerned in the assault on 
the Montagnard deputy Leonard Bourdon at Orleans on the 15th 
of March. Twenty-six persons in all had been arrested and sent 
to Paris: but after the preliminary investigation, six were set free, 
and some others retained in prison. Only thirteen faced Fouquier 
Tinville from the 28th of June to the 12th of July. Four were ac- 
quitted and nine sentenced to death. A last attempt to save the 
condemned was made by their relatives, who appeared at the bar of 
the Convention on the 15th of July, and pleaded for mercy, even 
invoking the aid of Leonard Bourdon himself. But the deputies 
were firmly convinced that the law regarding counter-revolutionary 
disturbances must be carried out to the full; they passed to the order 
of the day, and the executions took place. In addition to those 
involved in these two affairs, only one more death sentence was 
pronounced during this period; the case was that of a Parisian vol- 
unteer who had tried to induce his comrades to go over to the Vendéans. 
In any other country he would have been shot on the spot; but Revo- 
lutionary France brought him away and gave him a trial by civilian 
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jurors. In all, from June Ist to July 12th, twenty-two persons 
were executed in the Place de la Révolution for crimes against the 
State. Certain others were found guilty but their offences were 
not such as to deserve the death penalty. For these the sentence 
was deportation; two such judgments were issued in the case of the 
Breton conspirators, and one more for the benefit. of a vine tiller of 
Montfort |’Amaury. This individual had stated to his friends that 
“those who voted the death of the king were rascals who would die 
like beggars,’ and ‘‘it would be better to have a king and keep one 
man tlan 700 villains who would abandon us and flee when affairs 
went badly.’’ Outspoken sentiments like these deserved the death 
penalty, as the law then stood; but the man had not acted according 
to his opinions, and the lesser punishment was awarded: a victory 
for common sense. 

Against these examples of severity, during the period from June 
1st to the middle of July, we must set 18 acquittals and 33 discharges 
on account of “no case”’ (arrét de non-lieu). In these instances there 
had been various accusations—correspondence with emigrant nobles: 
“fanaticism’’, ‘‘incivic speeches’’; and hindering recruiting; as well 
as more serious charges. In the midst of the revolution of June 2nd, 
a man had been tried for having printed and sold a pamphlet in praise 
of Louis XVI; but he was acquitted on the ground that he had no 
counter-revolutionary intentions, although it is easier to believe that 
the jury preferred to pronounce him not guilty in spite of the evidence 
rather than send him to death. Another aristocrat, a father of two 
emigrants, was set at liberty by a decree of ‘‘no case.’”’ A soldier 
who had demobilized himself from the army in the previous November, 
for the convincing reason that after Jemappes the country was no 
longer in danger, found himself in trouble for certain injudicious 
utterances, such as ‘‘those who volunteered were very stupid.” Yet 
the jury accepted his denial, and ignored the informality of his mili- 
tary discharge. Several persons were sent to the capital by zealous 
but highly excited popular societies in the provinces; these found a 
fairer atmosphere in the impartial Palais de Justice, and were released 
on reports of “no case.’’ One such, who had been described by the 
directory of his own district, Bernay, as a bad citizen, was set at 
liberty without question. The same happy fate awaited others who 
were accused of what were at worst indiscreet utterances, uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the new state of affairs. In these cases, the 
jury, free from outside pressure, performed their duties with intelli- 
gence and common sense. Unfortunately, this condition of things 
did not endure; the reasons therefor our story will endeavour to show. 


1Wallon. Hist. Rev. Trib. I, 169. 


CHAPTER V. 
TuE SANSCULOTTE COMMITTEE 


The new government was installed on the eve of the anniversary 
of the great day of the Revolution, the 14th of July, when the 
people had first taken arms against the old regime. The Commune 
had planned a celebration in honour of the event and a procession to 
the Assembly to deposit the records of acceptance of the Constitution 
by the forty-eight sections. But an unforeseen event changed the 
holiday into a scene of mourning. 

The Friend of the People had been seriously ill with an inflam- 
matory skin disease, contracted while he had been in hiding from 
the officers of the monarchy; and in June, he was forced to abandon 
his post in the Convention. But as his health permitted, he still 
issued his Publiciste Frangais, denounced inefficient and treacherous 
generals, conducted his campaign for the replacement of the Committee 
of Public Safety. His fiery energy and the revolutionary zeal which 
had put him in the front of the Revolution, had made him an object 
of especial hatred on the part of counter-revolutionaries, who had 
diligently spread in the provinces the idea that Marat was a murder- 
ous anarchist, an inhuman monster; and the Girondists at large had 
carefully cultivated that opinion. One of their followers, a girl of 
Caen in Normandy, Charlotte Corday by name, read in her journals 
that anarchy reigned in the capital, for which three infamous men 
were responsible—Danton, Robespierre and Marat. Accordingly 
she determined to do France a service by ridding the country of one 
of these troublers of the earth. She arrived in Paris on the 9th of 
July, and on the 13th gained admission to Marat’s presence by means 
of a note stating that she would place him in a position to render a 
great service to the Republic. She found him sitting in his bath and 
stabbed him. His wife and friends ran in and secured Charlotte; 
but the Friend of the People was dead. His poverty proved his 
sincerity; a bill for twenty-five sous constituted his sole monetary 
wealth. A great funeral was held, at which all the patriots of Paris 
mourned their best friend; his bust was placed in Commune and 
Convention, and honours were paid to him as to a leader who had 
died for his country. 

The loss to the Revolution was irreparable. Marat possessed 
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the coolest head and the most powerful intellect of the chiefs of 
the France of the First Republic. Independent in judgment and free 
from too much devotion to theory, he had opposed the imperialism 
of the winter; and in the crisis of May 31st (as often before), he had 
proclaimed the need of a leader for the Republic—this at a time when 
the very suggestion of a dictator was anathema to republican ears. 
Although he had had his share in the massacres of September, he was 
not a terrorist. We have seen that in March, he alone had 
opposed the death penalty for all in arms against the Republic, and had 
pleaded for mercy for the misled followers of the royalist conspirators. 
The memoirs of Barras! tell us that twice the Friend of the People 
saved unfortunate aristocrats from death at the hands of Parisian 
‘mobs; and in spite of the fact that the Girondins had tried to have 
him condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, he scorned to retaliate 
in kind when they were fallen after the 2nd of June. He alone of the 
republican chiefs had the will, the power and the energy to direct the 
revolutionary government into the path of a wise clemency. Had 
he lived (disease would probably soon have accomplished Charlotte’s 
purpose), he would have opposed with all his power the abuse of the 
Tribunal in the spring of 1794. By his death, revolutionary France 
lost her ablest intelligence. 

Such was the permanent consequence of the murder of the Friend 
of the People. The immediate results were two: first, the resentment 
of the patriots, which brought about a demand for increased severity 
against counter-revolutionaries; second, the ascendancy of Robes- 
pierre. Of the famous triumvirate of Montagnard leaders, Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre, the first was to some extent discredited, the 
next was dead, and there remained only the third. Maximilien’s 
scrupulous integrity and his sincerity in the cause of the Republic 
could not be questioned: his talents as an administrator were yet to 
be tried. Accordingly, most patriots looked to him to assume the 
duties of leadership. For a time, influenced by natural caution, he 
hesitated; but towards the end of July he associated himself with 
the Committee of Public Safety, then allowed his friends to elect him 
as member in place of Gasparin, who resigned, nominally on the plea 
of ill health. As Robespierre had the highest revolutionary repu- 
tation, and enjoyed great popularity on that account, he was from 
the first regarded as the virtual head of the second Committee, a 
position the reality of which he never obtained. 

During July, August, and September, the new government was 
on its trial. Its task was to organize the nation to conduct the war 
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to victory on all fronts. This the Committee set about to do with’ 


all the audacity and energy at its command. At once it determined 
to wage the struggle to the end, whatever that end might be. It put 
a stop to all the efforts at negotiation initiated by Danton; it directed 
its agents to assume a bellicose and menacing tone towards enemies 
of all sorts. While preparations were being made, the Committee 
derived prestige from an event which coincided with its assumption 
of office—the collapse of the federalist revolt. 

The departmental insurrection had, as we have seen, one serious 
weakness; that it was a movement of the wealthy and for the wealthy, 
and aroused no enthusiasm among the poorer classes: these had 
inconsiderately refused to take up arms on behalf of the propertied 
and in consequence the federalist forces were deficient in two respects, 
numbers and determination. The comparatively few individuals 
who formed those forces were not hampered by the idea that the 
cause for which they were paid to fight was of more importance than 
their own personal safety: they were ready to save themselves at 
the first excuse. This was not the only weakness. The departmental 
administrations who had led the movement, becoming aware that 
they had small popular support, were troubled by qualms of con- 
science at their action in increasing the difficulties of a France engaged 
in a life and death struggle with her external and internal enemies. 
More significant still, in all the revolted departments the local Jacobins 
set themselves zealously to work to overthrow their hesitating ad- 
versaries; they pointed out the danger to national safety involved in 
the insurrection, and they advertised the Constitution, the reliable 
guarantee of the promised democratic Republic. The last means 
was the most effective. When the estranged bourgeois read that 
the Constitution had amply secured the rights of property, his mental 
outlook suffered a remarkable change; he ceased resistance and sought 
methods of reconciliation with the recently dreaded Convention. 
Thus it happened that except in the cities where the royalists had 
obtained control and were determined to combat their enemies, 
the federalist movement was ready to fall to pieces at the first 
blow. 

That first blow was struck in the department of the Eure, 
which had been foremost in the Norman revolt. At Evreux, the 
Girondist leaders had gathered a force of 5,000 men under General 
Wimpfen and his royalist subordinate Puisaye, with the professed 
object of marching on Paris. On the 18th of July, Puisaye left 
Evreux for Vernon with 1,000 men and ten guns; in the evening 
he occupied the chateau of Brécourt, apparently in ignorance of 
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the proximity of his foes. But by this time the detachment of the 
Parisian National Guard, sent by the Commune to overthrow the 
“kingdom of Buzot,’’ had arrived. As the federalists were enjoying 
themselves around the chateau, the Parisians signalled their advance 
by a burst of fire. A few cannon shots were exchanged ; then the 
departmental army broke up in panic and fled. Such was the affair 
of Vernon or Pacy d’Eure, a skirmish which gave the death-blow to 
the federalist revolt and decided the fate of the Republic. 

The Girondist deputies and the other leaders of the insurrection 
could not believe that all was over so soon. In Caen they still issued 
proclamations announcing to the world their immediate advance on 
Paris. But in a few days it was clear that their army had dissolved 
entirely. The Parisians marched into Normandy without opposition 
of any sort. The Central Assembly of the revolted departments 
retired to Rennes, then abandoned all attempts at resistance. On 
the 25th of July the Eure renounced the state of insurrection. The 
Sarthe and the Mayenne followed suit and accepted the Constitution. 
The Bretons also made haste to return to the Conventional fold. 
The Morbihan surrendered on the 14th of July, Nantes and the Loire 
Inférieure on the 15th, and the Finistére on the 24th. By the end of 
the month the whole of the north-west had submitted to the capital. 
The fugitive deputies in whose interests the revolt had professedly 
been commenced, escaped; most of them took their way to the Gironde, 
the department which they regarded as the main support of their 
party. 

But the federalist movement in the South-west showed even more 
disappointing weaknesses than in the North-west. The men of 

~ Bordeaux had been able to gather no greater a force than four hundred 
soldiers. This miniature army had proceeded to Langon, when the 
news of Pacy d’Eure and the submission of Normandy arrived. This 
unwelcome information discouraged the leaders. They put the 
Constitution to a vote of the people; it received almost unanimous 
acceptance. Thereafter it was not logical to continue opposition to 
Paris, especially since adequate means for resistance were lacking. 
On the 2nd of August Bordeaux recalled its departmental force and 
the Popular Commission declared itself dissolved. These signs of 
repentance, nevertheless, failed to move the obdurate Committee of 
Public Safety, which procured from the Convention on August 6th 
a decree outlawing the members of the culpable Popular Commission 
and all those who had aided and adhered to its acts. This 
mission was to be carried out by two trustworthy Montagnard 
deputies, Ysabeau and Baudot. The two executors of justice, how- 
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ever, found unexpected obstacles in their path. When the news of 
the government’s intentions arrived at Bordeaux, the bourgeois classes, . 
alarmed at the prospect of extensive prosecutions and punishments 
under the article concerning those who had aided and adhered to 
their Commission, resolved to resist the Convention once more. In 
consequence, Ysabeau and Baudot found themselves unwelcome 
guests. After a short sojourn they were expelled by a stubbornly 
unrepentant city; then they took their way to neighbouring depart- 
ments where sound Jacobin principles prevailed, and set to work to 
organize an armed force to compel respect for Parisian authority. 
Meanwhile the patriots within Bordeaux, in particular the section 
Franklin, agitated for submission to the capital; with their aid the 
affronted representatives were able to re-enter the rebellious city on 
September 18th. Long before that date the federalist movement 
elsewhere had collapsed—with the exception of two cities in which 
royalists had gained the upper hand. Most of the South submitted to 
the Convention during July and August. The complete defeat in 
Normandy and the persuasion of the Montagnard deputies on mission, 
especially Mathieu and Treilhard, had proved the deciding factors. 
The Haute Garonne, with Toulouse, surrendered first; the Lot et 
Garonne followed that example on the 20th of July; and when the 
Hautes Pyrénées ceased resistance to the Convention on August 4th, 
the submission of the South-west was complete, with the sole exception 
of Bordeaux. In the South-east the issue was decided by force of 
arms. There the government had succeeded in placing in the field 
a small army of 4,000 men under the able general Cartaux. This 
commander, well seconded by Dubois Crancé, Albitte and Gauthier, 
the representatives with the Army of the Alps, commenced his cam- 
paign in the second week of July. On the 14th he attacked at Pont 
Saint Esprit the armed force from Nimes, and dispersed it without 
difficulty; in consequence of this, Nimes surrendered at once. Cartaux 
then advanced against the Marseillais at Avignon, and drove them 
out of that city on the 27th of July. Pursuing his advantage he 
defeated the federalists once more at Lambesc, and marched towards 
the chief rebel city of the South-east. His approach threw the bour- 
geois classes of Marseilles into panic. In the uncertainty the royalist 
element gained control; nobles and adherents of the old régime 
suggested that negotiations be opened with the Allies as represented 
by Admiral Hood, commander of the British squadron operating in 
the Gulf of Lyons. In response to overtures, the admiral sent the 
frigate Nemesis to Marseilles on the 22nd of August. An agreement 
was soon reached, satisfactory to both sides, whereby Hood would 
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occupy the neighbouring isles and ensure safety to the distressed 
bourgeois of the city in case of reverse, and Marseilles would proclaim 
Louis XVII in case of success. This promising arrangement, however, 
suffered a severe fate. The idea of selling the ancient French city 
to the hereditary foe revolted the working classes and many of the 
other citizens who still retained patriotic prejudices. An insurrection 
broke out and kept the city in confusion for several days. It was 
repressed; but valuable time had been gained by the patriots, and 
meanwhile Cartaux was at hand. The general of the government’s 
forces attacked the last remnants of the Marseillais federalist army 
on August 24th at Septémes; he captured all their artillery and 
completely dispersed the infantry. Next day he entered the city 
without opposition; and federalism was at an end in the valley of the 
Rhone. 

This event, although a triumph for the Republic, had serious 
consequences in another city of the Mediterranean coast. Toulon, the 
great naval base of France, contained many adherents of the old 
régime who had no intense attachment to the new state of affairs. 
It had declared for Girondism in the middle of July; but the political 
bias of its new government could be inferred from the restoration 
of ecclesiastical control and the renewal of the practice of sacred 
processions in the streets. Soon the royalists showed their hand 
openly; and when Cartaux was approaching the mouths of the Rhone, 
the Toulonese associated themselves with the Marseillais in appealing 
to the generosity of the British admiral. This action caused a revolt 
of the working classes; but the patriots were unsuccessful, and 
Cartaux was too far away. Toulon proclaimed Louis XVII and the 
Constitution of 1791; then, on receipt of the news that the republicans 
had taken Marseilles, the royalists made haste to deliver the city to 
the Allies. On the 28th of August, Admiral Hood took possession of 
Toulon in the name of the French monarchy, and commenced to 
garrison it with British and Spanish troops. For the time, the bourgeois 
and aristocrats of the great naval base were protected from the 
avenging wrath of the Republic; but the news that a city of France 
had sold itself to the ancient enemy damned federalism in the eyes 
of a proud and patriotic. nation, and contributed in no small degree 
to the general atmosphere of fear, hatred and suspicion which made 
possible the Terror. 

Of the widespread Girondist revolt there remained at the end 
of August only the two centres: Toulon, which had admitted the 
Allies, and Lyons, which had been in the power of the bourgeois 
insurrectionary party since the beginning of June. Yet during that 
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month and the early weeks in July there were no active hostilities 
between the city and the Convention, and hopes were entertained. 
at Paris that the erring Lyonnese might be brought back to the , 
Republican fold by the force of evident reason and persuasion. But 
the class war in Lyons was by no means at an end. Some of the 
proletarian prisoners were released in the last week of June; one of 
them, Sautemouche, was caught and killed by a mob of bourgeois 
sympathizers. In consequence of this, the working classes attempted 
another revolt on July 3rd, but were defeated without much difficulty. 
The Popular Commission of the dominant party issued a proclamation 
that the citizens of Lyons would die to maintain the national repre- 
sentation whole and entire and would not recognize the mutilated 
Convention in Paris; then it determined to proceed with the trials 
of Chalier and his fellow Jacobins in captivity. By this time, however, 
the new Committee of Public Safety had obtained power; it attacked 
the problem of Lyons at once with characteristic directness and vigour 
unhampered by any thought of base compromise. It procured from 
the Convention on July the 12th a decree that Lyons had placed itself 
in a state of rebellion, that the Popular Commission of that city and 
its supporters were traitors, and that armed force would be employed 
to reduce it as soon as possible. Following this, on the 23rd of the 
month, came an ultimatum—that all citizens in the four rebel towns, 
Lyons, Caen, Bordeaux and Marseilles, were summoned to depart 
from those cities within three days, on pain of being treated as emi- 
grants. This measure may have hastened submission in Normandy, 
but in the three cities of the South-east it stimulated resistance; 
the leaders knew that they were already fatally compromised, and 
bent all efforts towards persuading their fellow-citizens to resist. 
The Popular Commission of Lyons organized an armed force under 
the comte de Précy, a secret royalist; then it proceeded with the 
trials of the eighty-three patriots made prisoners in the successful 
Girondist revolt. The most prominent of the captives was Chalier, 
who had led the Jacobins in the class war previous to that revolt; 
consequently he was the first to be doomed. Condemned as a matter 
of course by the Lyonnese extraordinary tribunal, he was executed 
amid circumstances of horrible brutality—the knife of the guillotine 
descended on him four times without killing him, and in the end an 
ordinary knife had to be used. This occurrence partially explains 
the savage reprisals visited on Lyons in October by the victorious 
Committee. At the time it had the natural result of convincing Paris 
that Lyons must be reduced at once. The government gathered a 
small detachment of several thousands of men, principally from the 
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Army of the Alps, and sent it against the rebel city under charge of 
Dubois Crancé, the Montagnard representative. The commander 
feared to risk an assault, although it is conceivable that such an 
attempt at that stage might have succeeded; he commenced a regular 
siege on August 8th. His forces were too small to blockade the city 
completely, and for a time he made little progress. It was evident 
that the reduction of Lyons would be no easy task, and would require 
much valuable energy that was needed elsewhere to prevent the 
conquest of France by her foreign foes. The federalist revolt had 
been almost entirely crushed; but as the situation in the interior 
improved, that on the frontiers, especially in the critical region of the 
North, became threatening. 

There the fortresses Condé and Valenciennes were being hard 
pressed by the Allies with no prospect of relief from the Army of the 
North, which lay immobile at Caesar’s Camp, awaiting reinforce- 
ments from the new levy. As the officers and men gazed to the 
North from the hills they could see the smoke and dust of the conflict 
around Valenciennes, where the garrison were resisting the foe without 
and the royalists within. The capitulation of the city could not be 
long delayed and would have serious consequences. The circumstances 
demanded prompt attention, and the new Committee’s first step 
was to change the general. 

Custine had committed one capital error—injudicious selection 
of his parents. He was a noble born, a mistake which was in itself 
sufficient to render him suspect in the eyes of orthodox sansculottes, 
particularly after the treason of Dumouriez. In truth Custine was no 
Jacobin; after the revolution of June 2nd he had confided to his 
friends that the mob was at length undisputed master, that the 
Convention was hoodwinked by various agitators—Pache, Danton, 
Marat and Robespierre; the two last were scoundrels, vile rascals, 
anarchists and proper subjects for the guillotine; Danton had redeem- 
ing virtues but was hopelessly compromised in the conspiracies of 
Marat, Robespierre and Dumouriez; and apparently there was no 
hope for the Republic.!. These opinions were intended to be strictly 
confidential; and Custine’s official attitude was wholly correct. He 
rejected Girondist advances, his addresses to the soldiers breathed 
the purest patriotism and his conduct was vowed by the representa- 
tives to be beyond reproach. In fact, he accepted the fait accompli 
of June 2nd, and continued to serve to the best of his ability. 

Nevertheless, he had once been a noble; and this, together with 
political circumstances, brought about his ruin. He fell a victim to 
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a wave of political emotion in the wake of the revolution of June 2nd. 
That victory for sansculottism over bourgeoisdom was followed by — 
a widespread demand for proletarian self-determination. The working 
classes urged vigorously that all public services be purged of officers 
of the old régime, who must of necessity regret the loss of their 
privilege and would serve the Republic, if not with ill-will, at least 
with reluctance; their places ought to be filled as soon as possible 
by trustworthy sansculottes, bound to the Revolution both by their 
political creed and by their private interests. In such an atmosphere, 
Custine could do nothing right; every action of his was interpreted 
unfavourably by the Jacobins in the army and in the capital. Marat, 
Hébert and Laveaux, editor of the Journal de la Montagne, united in 
accusing Custine of aristocratic leanings and other criminal tendencies. 
Worse than this, the general had become involved in a quarrel with 
Bouchotte, whose patriotism was a by-word at the Jacobin Club. 
Differences arose over questions of discipline, supply and requisition; 
Custine found his measures in these respects vetoed by the minister, 
and violently abused Bouchotte in his letters to the Committee. 
Finally, Custine ordered the commandant of Lille to give him and 
his subordinate La Marliére some of the guns of the fortress for the 
camps of Paillencourt and La Madeleine; and two agents of the 
executive, distributing to the soldiers copies of the Jacobin journals 
containing copious abuse of Custine, found themselves under arrest. 
On the 16th of July, Bouchotte recommended to the new Committee 
that Custine be removed and imprisoned on a charge of treasonable 
conduct; and the government recalled both that general and his 
subordinate La Marliére to Paris and placed them under arrest to be 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

During this war between minister and general, the Allies obtained 
success after success. The garrison of Condé surrendered for lack 
of food on July 10th. After that the brunt of the Allied attack fell 
on Valenciennes. There the republican general Ferrand, accompanied 
by two of the commissioners of the Convention, Briez and Cochon, 
was holding the city with 9,000 men against an Allied army which 
disposed 24,000 troops in front of Valenciennes and maintained 
20,000 more observing the French Army of the North. The com- 
mander of the Coalition was still the Prince of Coburg; in deference 
to British susceptibilities, he delegated the siege to the Duke of York, 
but took care to provide the English Prince with a capable Austrian 
chief of staff. The garrison were handicapped by the presence of a 
large number of traders who either sympathized with the Allies or, 
being free from patriotic prejudices, preferred surrender to the de- 
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struction of their property inevitable to a prolonged siege; and 
royalists were active, flooding the republican trenches, destroying 
wells, communicating to the Allies the location of Ferrand’s batteries, 
and persistently suggesting surrender to a wearied and distressed 
population. The artillery of the besiegers maintained a violent 
bombardment; on the 25th of July the Allies gained a position 
which made it impossible for the defence to be continued. The next 
day the Duke of York sent in a summons to surrender; the document, 
with the letters accompanying it, was printed and distributed to the 
inhabitants and troops before it had reached its official destination. 
At this moment the royalists rose in revolt; the municipal government 
demanded that the city be surrendered; and Ferrand and the repre- 
sentatives were forced to give way. On the 28th Valenciennes sur- 
rendered, and the troops marched out with the honours of war with 
permission to return to France on condition that they were not to 
serve against any of the forces of the Coalition within one year, an 
undertaking which left them free to bear arms against the federalists 
or the rebels of La Vendée. The aristocrats took possession of the 
city, cut down the trees of Liberty and insulted the republican officers 
and soldiers; but their triumph was ill-timed, for they found that not 
the fleurs-de-lis, but the Austrian flag, was floating over Valenciennes 
and Austrian officers were talking of the annexation of Northern 
France at least as far as the Somme, a prospect which failed to arouse 
marked enthusiasm among the returning royalists... Meanwhile, the 
garrison marched out and joined the French Army at Cambrai. 
They were once more with their comrades, but war weariness and 
royalist propaganda had created a certain amount of disaffection 
among them, particularly the soldiers of the line. When at 
Bapaume and Soissons it was announced that the Committee of 
Public Safety would employ them against Lyons or La Vendée, 
mutinies broke out and cries of Vive le roi! were raised. The volun- 
teers took no part in these demonstrations; they were still ready to 
serve the Republic wherever the government should deem it necessary; 
but it was evident that it was unsafe to make use of the regulars on any 
active front, at least for the time being. This incident, and others 
of the same sort, shows that Parisian fears of counter-revolutionary 
influence in the army, and Parisian suspicion of the troops of the line 
and the officers of the old régime who still commanded them, were not 
altogether without foundation. In fact, the patriots lived in an 
atmosphere of constant insecurity and apprehension of some new 
treason, a condition which goes far to account for the continual 
increase in severity of measures of repression. 

~~ 41Chuquet, Valenciennes 345. 
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Valenciennes and Condé had surrendered; the Allied army was. 


free once more to undertake an offensive against the Republican 
Army of the North. Meantime in Caesar’s Camp, disorder and dis- 
couragement reigned. Custine had at least maintained discipline; 
but at the end of July he was facing the revolutionary tribunal, and 
the command of the most vital frontier of France was in the hands 
of Kilmaine, a general of Irish birth, who had little real authority 
since his appointment was merely temporary, until the Committee 
should select an officer whom it considered more suitable. The Army 
of the North was in a state of much discontent at the remova of 
Custine, who had been popular with the soldiers; it was pacified to 
some extent by the representatives Delbrel and Levasseur of the 
Sarthe, but the troops were disheartened at the constant changes of 
leaders, the perpetual accusations of treason and the absence of any 
attempt whatever to disturb the enemy in his operations against the 
fortresses. The morale of the soldiers left a great deal to be desired; 
the army had very few cavalry and was at a serious disadvantage 
when confronted with the well-trained Austrian dragoons. At this 
especially critical moment Bouchotte and the Committee commenced 
the process of ‘‘sansculottising’’ the Army of the North. They under- 
took a vigorous offensive against all the prominent officers who had 
been associated with Dumouriez in the Belgian campaign, on the 
ground that a noble was necessarily a suspect. The government 
suspended Lamarche, Le Veneur, d’Hangest, and the chief of staff, 
Des Bruslys, with several others of less fame; then it removed the 
commandants of most of the frontier fortresses, among them those 
of Maubeuge, Douai, Philippeville, Cambrai, Le Quesnoy and Dun- 
querque. This example was followed by Duquesnoy and Le Bras, 
representatives in Flanders, who suspended from their duties 
two generals, O’Moran and Richardot. Thus the new Committee 
carried out the demands of the patriots for a complete “ purgation”’ 
from the army of all traces and relics of aristocracy, as preliminary 
to an uncompromising war to the bitter end with the forces of 
of the European counter-revolution. The step was, under the circum- 
stances, a dangerous one, but in the outcome it was justified by success. 
It marked another stage in the accession to power of the sansculottes 
of the Republic. 

At the time, however, the loss of officers who had experience and 
familiarity with their duties, no matter how lukewarm they might 
be towards the Republic, weakened the army seriously. The Com- 
mittee’s drastic methods caused something resembling a panic among 
officers eligible for staff appointments; it was with the greatest 
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difficulty that one of them could be persuaded to accept promotion. 
At this moment of disorganization the Coalition struck another blow. 
Coburg and York determined to attack Caesar’s Camp and drive 
back the weak French army before undertaking the siege of the 
remaining fortresses. On the 7th of August, the Austrian general 
sent two columns to demonstrate in front of the republican position 
on the banks of the Sensée and the Scheldt; while these were occupying 
the attention of the French, the real column of attack, directed by the 
Duke of York, crossed the Scheldt at Masniéres, in the neighbourhood 
of Cambrai in order to turn Caesar’s Camp and approach it from the 
south. As matters occurred, the Duke’s detachment advanced too 
slowly to cut off the French. Kilmaine, the republican commander, 
‘who was early made aware of the movements of his enemies, held a 
council of war; his advisers decided unanimously that the army was 
not in a fit condition to accept battle and would in consequence be 
obliged to retreat. Kilmaine abandoned Caesar’s Camp and with- 
drew his forces to a new position along the Scarpe between Arras and 
Douai, at right angles to his former line. He covered Lille, but left 
the road to Paris open to his enemy; nevertheless he knew that with 
the whole French army on the Austrian flank the cautious and 
methodical Coburg would not consider so daring an operation as an 
advance in force on the capital. By the time that this retreat had been 
successfully executed, the Committee of Public Safety had chosen its 
new commander for the Army of the North. Kilmaine, suspected 
because of his Irish birth and of his connection with the Court in 
the days of the old régime, was superseded and Houchard, from the 
Army of the Rhine, took his place. The new general was a man of 
great personal courage, who had distinguished himself under the 
monarchy in the campaigns in Hanover and Corsica, and under the 
Republic in the advance to Mayence in the previous year. One other 
essential qualification he had, that his origin was indisputably san- 
sculotte. His defect was that he was not intellectually fit for a chief 
command. A good subordinate, he could carry out the orders of 
another with fidelity and bravery; but he understood little of opera- 
tions on a large scale, and possessed no talent for organization of an 
army or for directing troops in manoeuvres under fire. His weakness 
had become painfully apparent during the retreat from Mayence; 
more, it had earned him a denunciation at the hands of the Strasbourg 
Jacobins, an omen which boded much ill to unfortunate generals. 
Houchard, well aware of his defects, endeavoured to surround himself 
with a capable staff; but again the voice of Bouchotte intervened, and 
the general was forced to accept good sansculottes of little experience 
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in- place of talented officers with aristocratic leanings. Worse still, 
the discipline of the army had deteriorated; the soldiers were sick of 
frequent changes of commanders, and were disgusted at the complete 
absence of any attempt to dislodge the enemy. The volunteers 
remained loyal; but the line troops, according to a report of the 
Montagnard Bentabole, were “very cool towards the Republic.’ 
Under these discouraging conditions Houchard commenced his task. 
When the French army had withdrawn to its new position covering 
Lille there was no armed force opposed to the Allies astride the 
tempting white road that runs from Valenciennes to Paris. The 
North lay open to Austrian troops. Coburg’s cavalry raided the 
northern departments, advanced to Soissons, Bapaume and Péronne, 
and occupied themselves by cutting down trees of Liberty, requisition- 
ing straw, hay, wheat and brandy and making free with cows, sheep, 
linen and clothes which had been the property of the French peasants. 
While the Imperial dragoons were taking these pains to reconcile 
the population to the return of the aristocrats and the triumph 
of the European counter-revolution, the anxious emigrants were 
pressing Coburg to organize a swift cavalry raid on Paris in 
order to save Marie Antoinette, whose trial had been decreed by the 
Convention on August Ist. But the cautious Austrian general had 
two objections: first, that the proposed course of action was out of 
the question while the fortresses stood and the French army lay on 
the flank of the projected advance; second, that if it were feasible, it 
would be of no use, because the revolutionaries would be sure to kill 
the queen before the cavalry could arrive to save her; and the dis- 
astrous result of the invasion of Champagne in the previous year had 
demonstrated sufficiently what was sure to happen to an army which, 
adventured rashly into hostile country in the hope of influencing 
events in Paris. Coburg would not be persuaded; and accordingly 
the emigrants urged a second-best plan, that the Allies should capture 
Cambrai, then engage in a series of bold cavalry raids with the object 
of carrying off deputies or republican officers and holding them as 
hostages. But at this moment, while Coburg was uncertain as to 
what use he should make of his victories, the British Cabinet inter- 
vened with a measure which led directly to the failure of the entire 
Allied campaign. Pitt and George III had long ago reached the 
conclusion that the British nation deserved some. material reward 
for its efforts in the war on behalf of social and commercial privilege; 
more, they had with modest diffidence indicated that the material 
reward most suitable under the circumstances was the port of Dun- 
querque, which would make an admirable Gibraltar of the North 
1Aulard, Recueil V 540. 
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Sea and would, in English hands, assure the complete safety of British 
commerce with the Continent. The Cabinet had issued precise 
instructions to the Duke of York to the effect that it was his primary 
duty as commander of the King’s Army in France to secure Dunquer- 
que no matter what happened to the general plan of campaign. Ac- 
cordingly, when the prince had joined the Allies in April, he had 
declared that he could remain with the main force of Austrians and 
Prussians only until the fall of Condé, after which he would be com- 
pelled to undertake the siege of Dunquerque. Nevertheless, he 
obtained permission to take part in the attack on Valenciennes, on 
condition that he command the besieging force. After the surrender 
of the city, York declared once more to the reluctant Coburg at the 
Allied headquarters at Hérin that he must obey his government’s 
instructions. Yet, after much persuasion, he consented to remain 
for the battle of Caesar’s Camp. That event over, the Austrian 
general begged the Duke to stay with the main force fifteen more 
days to help to take Cambrai. But this time the British prince was 
not to be moved; he explained that he had the most formal and 
explicit orders from London to proceed at once with the attack on 
Dunquerque, and he had no option but to obey. On the 10th of 
August York set out from Valenciennes on his march to the sea- 
coast with 37,000 men—British, Hanoverians, and a contingent of 
Austrians. At the same time the army of the Coalition was further 
weakened; Frederick William recalled the 8,000 Prussians in Flanders 
to reinforce his troops in the East. Even the Dutch threatened to 
withdraw unless some definite territorial compensation were assured 
them in Belgium—at the expense of Austria. The process of dividing 
the republican lion’s hide was already causing serious dissension in 
the camp of the hunters, while the beast in question was still very 
much at large. The next step for Coburg ought to have been the 
siege of Cambrai; but the Austrian general felt that after the departure 
of the British his force was not sufficiently strong to take that city in 
less than six or eight weeks. He abandoned the idea of an immediate 
advance in the direction of the capital, and turned aside to assure the 
safety of his flank and rear by taking the two fortresses of Le Quesnoy 
and Maubeuge. Of these two the former was the smaller and the less 
formidable. In the middle of August the Austrians drove the French 
out of the forest of Mormal and settled down to besiege Le Quesnoy, 
confident that the town could not hold out for more than three or 
four weeks. The scene of the decisive struggle between the Revolution 
and the Coalition was transferred from Valenciennes and Cambrai 


to the marshy sea-coast near Dunquerque. 
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In the North the barrier fortresses were falling one by one. In 


the East all interest centred on Mayence, where the king of Prussia, 
with 70,000 troops, had been besieging 32,000 French ‘soldiers since 
April 6th. The republican force contained a large proportion of 
regulars, equal in valour and steadiness to any in Europe; the volun- 
teers of the garrison displayed zeal and efficiency rivalling that of 
their more experienced comrades; and the besieged had the additional 
advantage of being commanded by an extraordinarily able group of 
officers, chief of whom were d’Oyré, the general in chief, Kléber, of 
later fame in Vendée and Egypt, and Marigny, the brilliant leader of 
raids; while the two capable representatives, Reubell and Merlin of 
Douai, took an active and successful part in determining and directing 
operations. The garrison had an answer for every move of the 
besiegers, contested the ground foot by foot, and harassed their 
enemies by repeated raids and counter-attacks; but towards the end 
of July the food supply ran short, and the question of capitulation 
became pressing. Merlin of Thionville threatened evil to anyone who 
should venture to pronounce the word; but the realities of the situation 
took little account of republican resolution, If the garrison should 
hold out to the last, all would be compelled to surrender as prisoners 
of war, helpless to serve the Republic; but if they negotiated in time, 
they might secure permission to return to France and be of some use 
to their country. The Prussians readily accepted; and the French 
evacuated Mayence on July 25th, pledged not to serve against 
the Coalition for one year, and took the road back to their own Army 
of the Rhine which had given them no help during their long period 
of trial. 


The reason for this inaction is to be found in the character of the . 


commander. After the departure of Custine for the Army of the 
North, the First Committee of Public Safety had appointed as his 
successor in the East Alexandre, former viscount of Beauharnais, who 
had married Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie. In spite of his noble 
birth, Beauharnais had identified himself with the Revolution in the 
Constituent Assembly and had proclaimed his adherence to the 
Republic and to every act of the revolutionary party so strenuously 
that he would probably have obtained forgiveness for his serious 
error in choice of parents if his military success had equalled the 
warmth of his republican professions. But he was in no wise the 
general whom the situation demanded. He lacked boldness and he 
power of decision; he had not confidence in his own abilities; and he 
was timid, prone to hesitation, and occupied so much with precautions 
that he could not devote proper attention to his main object. The 
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task before him was the relief of Mayence: a consummation devoutly 
wished by the First Committee, which directed large reinforcements 
of recruits towards the Armies of the Rhine and Moselle, with the 
result that by the end of June Beauharnais on the Rhine was in 
command of 60,000 men, and Houchard on the Moselle had 40,000. 
The soldiers, the officers, and the representatives with the army 
pressed the commander to lead them at once against the Prussians 
and Austrians in the Palatinate. Beauharnais would have made the 
attempt early in June, but he was deterred by the hesitating Houchard, 
who felt that he could not trust his recruits so soon. At the end 
of the month the two generals determined on a plan of action; the 
Army of the Moselle would make a false attack, while the Army of the 
Rhine would assail the force of the Allies covering the siege of Mayence 
and would endeavour to relieve the garrison in that city. But Beau- 
harnais was too slow and too careful in making minute preparations. 
It may be that he was deceived by Custine’ confident prediction 
that Mayence could hold out till the middle of August. As matter 
turned out, the Army of the Rhine did not deliver its main attack 
until the 22nd of July; on that day it obtained considerable success 
and drove back the covering Austrian force in some confusion. In 
fact, Beauharnais bid fair to relieve Mayence; but on the next day, 
the 23rd, the besieged city capitulated. This unexpected event was 
a severe blow to the hopes of the Army of the Rhine. More, it released 
the Austrians and Prussians who had been engaged in the siege and 
made possible another attack by them on the French Army of the 
Rhine. Once again the republicans suffered the customary defeat; 
Beauharnais retreated to the Lauter with a discouraged and panic- 
stricken force, and the last state of things, from the French point of 
view, was much worse than the first. 

Meanwhile the new Committee had been taknig an active interest 
in the surrender of Mayence. As soon as they learned that the city 
had been evacuated they promptly procured from the Convention a 
decree of accusation against all the generals who had commanded 
the garrison, and sent extraordinary couriers to the East to carry 
their intentions into execution. The erring commanders were 
at once placed under arrest. But the representatives, Reubell 
and Merlin, hastened to Paris; one pacified the Committee and the 
other explained to the Convention that the garrison was almost at 
the end of its provisions and would in another three days have been 
compelled to surrender as prisoners of war; but by the judicious 
expedient of capitulation, sixteen thousand of the most admirable 
soldiers had been saved for the service of the Republic. With this 
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new information at hand} the Assembly reconsidered its decision. The 


word of a general to the effect that the surrender was inevitable . 


would necessarily have been suspect; but here wer two representa- 
tives of irreproachable republicanism, who vouched that such was the 
true state of affairs Accordingly, the Convention annulled its decree 
of accusation, declared that the garrison of Mayence had deserved 
well of its country, and directed Merlin and Reubell to lead that 
brilliant force against the rebels of La Vendée. Thus, by the inter- 
vention of the representatives, D’Oyré, Kléber, Dubayet and their 
fellow commanders escaped the fate of Custine and lived to render 
valuable service to the Republic. ; 

Thus in both East and North, the month of July revealed nothing 
but a series of defeats for the republican arms. On the other crucial 
front, that of La Vendée, a stalemate continued, marked by a great 
abundance of atrocities and widespread devastations committed by 
each side in turn. The first measure of the new Committee with 
regard to this vitally important war was to call culpable generals to 
account. The strong arm of the government reached out for Wester- 
mann, who had unwisely allowed himself to be defeated at Chatillon 
in the early days of July. He was summoned to Paris for judgment, 
with the prospect of an excellent opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of the judges and jurors of the Revolutionary Tribunal. But 
Westermann, unlike Custine, had the good fortune to have friends in 
high places; these were Julien of Toulouse, Fabre d’Eglantine and 
Chabot, all of whom were members of the Committee of General 
Security, a committee which exercised general judicial functions and 
had in consequence a great deal of power. Accordingly, the inquiry 
into Westermann’s conduct terminated happily for the accused; it 
was announced that the responsibility for the defeat at Chatillon lay 
with a colonel of infantry, a former friend of the Vendéan leaders, 
who had been in command of the republican guard at Chatillon: 
and in the end Westermann was restored to his command. Before 
this episode had been concluded, the Committee had dealt in its 
customary vigorous manner with the general in chief of the republican 
forces in the West. During Biron’s tenure of the command the 
Vendéans had captured Saumur and had advanced to the nearly 
successful assault on Nantes, apparently with entire impunity. For 
his carelessness in permitting royalist victories, Biron now suffered; 
he was deprived of his command, summoned to Paris, and cast into 
prison until the Revolutionary Tribunal should have leisure to reward 
him in suitable fashion for his negligence. To the vacant chief com- 
mand only a person of true sansculotte origin could be appointed. 
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The Committee’s choice fell on Rossignol, who thus became the first 
of the new proletarian generals. Before the Revolution he had been 
a jeweller’s appreritice; he had joined in the attack on the Bastille: 
his revolutionary principles being manifest, he had been given the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and attached to Biron’s staff. As he was 
a friend of Bouchotte, and his sansculotte parentage satisfied the 
most exacting patriot, Rossignol received the chief command of the 
republican forces operating against Upper Vendée. With him was 
associated his friend Ronsin, a former playwright, and a man of some 
intelligence, as evinced by his reports to the government; but with 
all credit for zeal and a fair measure of ability allowed to Ronsin, it 
is hardly a matter of doubt that a person who has had no part in a 
single battle! cannot perform the duties of a chief command at once 
in the most efficient manner; and such was the case with Ronsin, 
who had been promoted from captain to general in one year. As was 
to be expected, the two new generals found much prejudice against 
themselves on their staff and in the army, on account of their san- 
sculotte origin and their promotion over the heads of much more 
experienced colleagues; but they hardly could be less efficient than 
Biron and, as the responsibility was on their shoulders, they served 
the useful purpose of sheltering from the guillotine other officers of 
more doubtful origin, whose heads would certainly have fallen had - 
their owners been in command. While the adjutants and other staff 
officers were cursing their new commanders, Rossignol and Ronsin 
endeavoured to organize their army for a strong offensive against 
the royalists; and in the meantime they refrained as much as possible 
from seeking armed encounters. One of the local republican com- 
manders, who had been stationed at Angers, was of a more adventurous 
disposition; isolated from the other Blue forces, he advanced with his 
column alone and suffered the usual disaster at Vihiers on the 18th of 
July. This was lesson enough; and while the sansculotte generals 
were engaged in making extensive preparations at Saumur, Angers 
and Niort, for the next offensive, their subordinates remained cautiously 
on their own ground. This apparently supine attitude encouraged 
the royalists. All the Vendean leaders, Lescure, Larochejacquelein, 
even Charette of the Marsh, gathered their forces, seized the bridges 
at Cé, and advanced with 40,000 men in the hope of overwhelming 
the lone Blue column of Lucon and Sables before other republicans 
could come to its aid. That column was commanded by General 
Tuncgq, who was an aristocrat, therefore suspect, and who had already 
been denounced to Bouchotte as disaffected and unreliable. Never- 


1Ronsin had been a spectator at Jemappes and had published an account of it 
(Chuquet XI 113) 
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theless, the general had the firm support of the local representatives 
on mission, Bourdon of the Oise and Goupilleau; he had also the 
confidence of his men. Accordingly, although he had only 6,000 
troops, he was prepared to offer a firm resistance when the royalists 
arrived at Lucon on August 14th. For once, the Vendeans mis- 
managed. Their centre, under D’Elbée, failed to come up in time; 
and Stofflet’s detachment cut the artillery off from its ammunition 
by interposing at a critical moment. General Tuncq perceived that 
all was not well with his foes, and concentrated his guns on the 
Vendean centre before it was ready for the attack. Under the fire, 
the royalist peasants broke and fled; in their panic they carried away 
with them the rest of the army, and the day ended in a 
triumph for the Blues. At the moment of victory General Tuncq 
received an order from the War Office depriving him of his command. 
The indignant representatives took it upon themselves to order him 
to continue in his functions; then they wrote to the Convention to 
unburden their complaints against ‘“‘the party of Saumur” (Rossignol 
and Ronsin) and the administrators who seemed bent on replacing 
competent generals by ignorant and incapable demagogues. This 
reflection on the men of their choice annoyed the Committee; and 
although a pleased Assembly reinstated Tuncq, it was not long before 
a fresh disaster gave the government an excuse to recall Bourdon 
and Goupilleau. The incident demonstrated effectively that the new 
Committee exercised supreme power over the armies and would 
brook no interference, even from representatives, with its cherished 
policy of sansculottizing the military service. Meanwhile Rossignol 
made no attempt to take advantage of the victory of Lucon; he was 
awaiting the final disposition to be made of the garrison of Mayence— 
the Mayengais, as they were now called—before he should attempt 
the offensive against the formidable peasants of La Vendée. 

The new Committee had been in power for over a month; but until 
the middle of August it could not boast of its success in the military 
sphere, except with regard to the federalist revolt. But while the 
most evident result of the new government’s accession to office had 
been a large-scale offensive against commanders of noble birth, the 
Committee was also engaged in enlisting recruits and forwarding 
them as quickly as possible to the armies, in accelerating the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, and preparing in other ways for a great 
military effort. Robespierre and his colleagues considered that their 
chief duty was to assure the triumph of the Republic over its armed 
enemies. But crises in home affairs also demanded their attention. 

One of the first of the internal problems forced upon the new 
government was the question of provisioning the capital. The law of 
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the maximum, passed on May 4th, was still nominally in force; but 
the First Committee had on the Ist of July authorized Hesateneiti 
and districts to buy from individuals not on the market; and since 
the private transactions thus allowed could in no wise be subject to 
official supervision, the measure practically annulled the law of the 
maximum. Apart from the Committee’s action, the results of that 
law had been a severe disappointment to the patriots. In fact, a 
nation-wide organization ought to have been created to administer 
the maximum in the spirit in which it was passed; but the fixing of 
the price and the execution of the law were left entirely in the hands 
of the departmental authorities. These men belonged chiefly to the 
merchant class, had no deep sympathy with the aims of the working 
classes who had caused the measure to be enacted, and they carried 
out the law, in so far as they carried it out at all, in their own interests. 
Even if an exceptionally disinterested departmental administration 
did attempt to execute the measure seriously, it found itself pre- 
vented from taking any really effective action by the law courts— 
this actually occurred at Epernay. The condition of a successful 
maximum was to make rigorous requisitions; and this the local 
authorities were unwilling or unable to do. Many of the depart- 
ments carefully retained all supplies of food within their borders; 
and the capital suffered in consequence. More forces were at work 
to interfere with the provisioning of Paris; the federalist movement 
in Normandy and Brittany, and the revolt of La Vendée, cut off 
important sources of supply, at least temporarily; and with the 
British fleet patrolling the seas, no food could be imported to make 
up the deficiency. The question of necessities of life became a standing 
problem for Commune, Convention and Committee. Minor dis- 
turbances took place in the streets; conflicts over bread, followed 
in some cases by robbery and personal violence, were frequent. The 
poorer classes kept besieging the doors of the bakers, and in the end 
the Commune was obliged to station guards at each bakery to main- 
tain order. The resentment of the people at the difficulty of obtaining 
necessities was increased by the conduct of some of the retail dealers; 
the butchers preferred to let their meat spoil in the summer heat 
rather than sell it cheaply to the poor. On the 20th of July some 
Parisians in the place Maubert, offended at the price which egg- 
merchants were exacting, took the law into their own hands and 
broke the disputed eggs. At this, the Committee, alarmed at the 
prospect of further disorders, adopted the worst sort of temporary 
expedient; they ordered the Commune to deliver to the bakers 2,400 
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sacks of flour, and trusted to Providence for the rest. The people 
had their own ideas concerning a remedy for their economic ills; they 
wanted a legal maximum for all goods of the first grade of necessity; 
and a deputation proceeded to the Convention to ask for this enact- 
ment. But the deputies, even most of the Montagnards, were 
unwilling to grant the request; their class sympathies led them to 
see no good in it. They had supported the maximum on grain 
without any desire for it, or belief in it, because it had been thrust 
upon them by vehement popular opinion; and here were the people 
again inconsiderately putting forward their obnoxious proposal once 
more, and actually desiring to have the detested maximum extended 
to a wide range of articles! Dismayed at the prospect, the Assembly 
resorted to a course of action which always commends itself to op- 
pressed authorities, namely, to give the people something they do not 
ask for in the hope that they will forget about what they really desire. 
In this case the Convention made a virtue of necessity by granting one 
of the former popular demands which had been pressed upon a wilfully 
blind Assembly by the troublesome Jacques Roux in June, the law 
against speculation. As we have seen, many individuals found ways 
and means to profit financially from the political straits of the Republic 
and the distresses of the people. One of their least ingenious expedi- 
ents during the summer was to exaggerate bad news and spread dark 
rumours in order to lower the value of the assignats; then these 
patriotic financiers would buy up goods at the reduced price, lay 
emphasis on reassuring news, and sell at a profit. Such methods 
must seem pitiably amateurish to the accomplished financial experts 
of our modern commercial system; but in their day they served 
efficiently the same purpose as at the present, namely, the tranfer 
of much money from the pockets of the many to the bank 
balances of the few. Nevertheless, the speculators were not the 
original cause of the scarcity; they merely aggravated and exploited 
its bad effects; but a law to suppress their parasitic activities appeared 
to a troubled Convention a less evil than a general maximum. 
In consequence, on the 26th of July, the deputies decreed that specula- 
tion was henceforth to be a capital crime. At the same time the 
Assembly directed that all persons who destroyed or wilfully allowed 
to perish goods of the first necessity would be punished with death; 
among the goods so defined were bread, meat, wine, grains, flour, 
fruits, butter, brandy, oil, soap, salt, and sugar; a comprehensive list. 
It was ordered that all existing stocks of such commodities should be 
declared to the authorities and then placed on sale—but there was one 
loop-hole for a harassed merchant: the sale was to be at the “current 
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price.’’ For the present the regulation of that price was left to the 
mysterious workings of Providence and the trading classes. At the 
same time, however, the Committee of Public Safety took vigorous 
action. They sent out representatives to the districts around Paris— 
Bonneval to the Seine and Oise, Collot, Isore and Lequinio to the 
Aisne and Oise to make purchases and send supplies to the capital; 
these agents had power to oblige all local bodies to comply with their 
demands and to enforce requisitions in order to accelerate the prompt 
arrival of foodstuffs at Paris. In dealing with prejudiced local 
authorities Bonneval was able to secure the necessary commodities 
without departing from moral suasion; but Collot, in the Aisne and. 
Oise, was forced to requisition not only the grain but also the labour 
‘to thresh it. While the representatives were engaged in collecting 
the wheat by hook or by crook, the shortage in the capital still con- 
tinued. Once more the Enragés made themselves annoyingly evident 
to a hard-hearted government. Jacques Roux, in his journal l’Ombre 
de Marat, demanded that the guillotine be used promptly against 
all those who made money out of the people’s misery, and against 
certain deputies who favoured financial harpies—a gentle hint at 
Danton, who was suspected of being in league with the speculators. 
Leclerc of Lyons, who had attempted to continue the Ami du Peuple, 
denounced the Convention in general and Danton, in particular, 
because they had refused the maximum; more, he called for an 
electric convulsion to give a revolutionary shock to the Republic. 
Even Hébert joined in the cry against Danton and his friends, “the 
new Brissotins.’’ In this new extremist campaign Robespierre saw, 
not genuine sympathy for the suffering of the people, but the pernicious 
and insidious activities of counter-revolutionaries. Accordingly, he 
denounced Roux and Leclerc at the Club, and contrived to have 
Marat’s widow complain at the bar of the Convention of the outrage 
perpetrated against the memory of the Martyred Friend of the 
People by the two above mentioned agents of Pitt and Coburg. The 
indignant Convention decreed that the Committee of General 
Security should pay special attention to the suspected pair; and 
presently Roux and Leclerc found that the only result of their 
challenge (undoubtedly disinterested) to the economic and political 
powers of the day was that both were lodged behind prison bars. 
Their efforts had been in vain; but in the meantime the Committee 
had succeeded in provisioning Paris temporarily, and for the time 
the crisis in food was less acute. 
The problem of the cost of the people’s living was for the govern- 
ment only an annoying diversion from its main object, the organiza- 
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tion of the nation to secure its military triumph. While the Committee 
was preparing its great measures to that effect, it secured from the 
Convention two noteworthy decrees. One of these completed the 
rural revolution by suppressing without compensation the last of the 
feudal titles, even those of which the original documents were still in 
existence. This, the final blow at the landed aristocracy, secured to 
the Republic the firm support of the peasants. Another decree, of 
July 30th, was the result of the increased exasperation of the patriots 
at the widespread treasons of federalists and royalists and the activities 
of foreign agents; it reorganized the revolutionary tribunal, created 
two sections of that institution to work simultaneously and thus 
double the output. To assist the hard-pressed Fouquier Tinville, 
three substitute public accusers were named, and the numbers of the 
jury were increased to thirty. Clear indications were given that the 
revolutionary tribunal was to play an important part in the war 
organization of the Republic; and the hand of the new Committee 
made itself felt in the sphere of revolutionary justice as well as in 
other departments of the administration. 

By the end of July the Committee was ready with the first instal- 
ment of the measures which were to save the Republic. On the 
first of August it secured from the Convention a remarkable series 
of decrees. The first concerned the vital northern frontier. The 
government was directed to dispatch the reliable patriot representa- 
tives, Billaud-Varennesand Niout, to the departments Nord and Pas de 
Calais with powers over all the local authorities and the whole of the 
armed forces, in order that they might take all measures which they 
should deem necessary for the public safety. The second decree was 
occasioned by the capture at Lille of an English spy whose papers! 
made mention of a widespread system of intelligence in France for 
the benefit of the Coalition; the methods of the system did not err 
on the side of scrupulosity, but included plans for a liberal application 
of fire to various important arsenals and fortress buildings in the 
Republic, schemes for subsidies to the federalists, and, most serious 
of all, a not obscure hint to the effect that assassinations might be 
judiciously carried out with the co-operation of disguised priests and 
women. Although the papers do not prove definitely that Pitt’s 
Cabinet approved of all these methods, yet to the unprejudiced such 
is the inference. When these documents were read to the Convention 
by Barére, the indignant deputies decreed that the Assembly de- 
nounced to the world, and even to the British people, the cowardly, 
perfidious and atrocious conduct of the British Government which was 

1Hist. Parl. 29, 28. 
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busy instigating its agents to assassination, poison and incendiarism in 
order to bring about the triumph of tyranny and the destruction of the 
rights of man. This point unanimously agreed on, the Convention 
turned its attention to Marie Antoinette. The new Committee, 
confident in the strength of republican fanaticism, was ready to reject 
all compromise and issue the final defiance to monarchist and aristo- 
cratic Europe. It recommended that the former Queen be transferred 
to the Conciergerie, the detention portion of the Palais de Justice, 
thence to be sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal; and so the 
Convention decreed. The last boat was now to be burned and 
there would be war to the end between the Revolution and the 
European Reaction. Other Bourbons still remained in France; these 
persons were now ordered to be deported, with the exception of the 
children of the king and those members of the family who were 
under arrest—including the Duke of Orleans. The question of the 
Bourbons settled, the Committee decided to strike as severe a blow 
as possible at even the sentimental associations of the monarchy, 
and to emphasize to an incredulous world that France, in her zeal 
for the Republic and the New Order was prepared to trample on her 
own history and insult all memories of the former régime. Accord- 
ingly, the Assembly ordered that all the tombs of the kings of France, 
at Saint Denis and other places throughout the country, should be 
opened and destroyed, so that the world should at length be convinced 
that the Republic was the chief thing for which Frenchmen cared. 
Thus by its actions the new Committee advertised its stand for the 
Revolution in its entirety. 

It remained to prepare for the war and to show what practical 
results republicans could accomplish. First in importance in ex- 
asperated revolutionary eyes was the struggle in La Vendée; to this 
region, therefore, the Committee turned its attention. It directed that 
the valiant garrison of Mayence (henceforth called Mayengais) 
should be sent there that the rebel peasants might meet their 
superiors in discipline and experience of war, and that the final offensive 
might be organized with these well-tried troops as a nucleus. Next, 
the Convention directed that the ministry of war should proceed to 
a rigid purification of the staffs of the armies in the West, eliminate 
objectionable component members and substitute for them officers 
whose principal qualification would be their pronounced patriotism; 
an order which was carried out in both spirit and letter under the super- 
vision of the unimpeachable Ronsin. In addition, the Assembly decreed 
that the laws against deserters, traitors and cowards, which had been 
interpreted somewhat loosely in view of the large numbers who 
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would otherwise have been incriminated, should be enforced with 


severity. More, it appeared necessary to change the tactics ofvthe 


war. The strength of the Vendéans lay in their skilful use of their 
own ground, the bushes, hedges, ditches and other features of the 
country; also in the fact that they were not organized like a regular 
army with uniforms and camps, but after a battle they dispersed, each 
to his own home so that they were everywhere and nowhere at the 
same time, and the combatants could by no means be distinguished 
from the simple civilians. The Blues might find themselves at one 
moment entirely unopposed; then a multitude of their foes would 
assemble as if by magic from the isolated farms and villages and take 
by surprise the astonished and perplexed republicans. The guerilla 
war would never be stopped unless this game of hide-and-seek were 
made impossible and this could be done only by destroying the 
hiding-places. Accordingly, during this same session of August Ist, 
at the suggestion of the Committee, the Convention decreed that the 
minister of war should gather inflammable material to burn the 
Vendéan woods and bushes, and that the republican armies in that 
theatre of war should cut down the forests, destroy the crops, carry 
off the beasts and burn the dwellings; the dispossessed women, 
children and aged persons should be conducted to some place in the 
interior. Another decree ordered a general levy of the departments 
surrounding La Vendée, directing them to rise in a mass and over- 
whelm that centre of disaffection. This was considered sufficient for 
the royalist rebellion. Other measures also were necessary. The 
Convention made provision for the formation of an armed camp 
between Paris and the Army of the North, and sent Prieur, Saint- 
André, and Lebas to the armies of the North, the Moselle and the 
Rhine in order to concert plans to that effect with the generals. It 
decreed a fine of 3,000 livres and six months for anyone who should 
show disdain for the humble assignat by refusing to accept it at its 
face value. Lastly, the government was authorized to arrest on the 
spot all citizens of the countries with which the Republic was at war. 
Thus closed a series of energetic decrees; and more were to follow. 
The Committee was executing its mission. The trend of events was 
apparent to Danton; at this same session he called for the establish- 
ment of the Committee as a provisional government with the ministers 
retained only as its agents, and with ample funds at its disposal. 
‘The people has confidence in you,” he cried; “be great and worthy 
of it, for if your weakness should prevent you from saving it, it would 
save itself without you and the blame would rest on you.” But 
Robespierre, the cautious, found the proposal too vague; it was 
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unwelcome to many Jacobins, particularly to friends of Bouchotte 
and Vincent, who disliked the idea of any change of control at the 
War Office; and in the end it was dropped.. But the Committee were 
considering further measures, and in order to secure nation-wide 
support for their proposals they planned to take advantage of the 
approaching anniversary—the Tenth of August. 

One year had passed since the revolutionists of Paris had definitely 
overthrown the old social order and had audaciously entered on the 
great experiment of a popular Republic. That year had witnessed 
notable advances of the Revolution and had, it was thought, laid a 
firm foundation for future progress by the passing of the Constitution. 
That Constitution had been accepted by nearly the whole of France; 
and the primary assemblies, whose will had thus been signified, were 
by direction of the government sending delegates to the capital in 
order to record their formal acceptance of the proposed basis for the 
new social order. These envoys were to arrive on August 10th; thus 
the anniversary of that great day of the Revolution would coincide 
with the celebration of the acceptance of the Constitution, the presence 
of the delegates of the primaries would lend a national character to 
the festival, and, if affairs were skilfully managed, might lead to a 
great wave of patriotic energy and enthusiasm which the envoys 
would communicate to all the provinces. Thus France would be 
prepared for a grand patriotic effort, which the leadership of the 
Committee would translate into success on all the frontiers and the 
triumph of the Republic. Accordingly, the new government prepared 
a brilliant reception for the envoys, and Commune, Department of 
Paris, and Jacobin Club vied with each other to make their guests 
welcome and to prove to them that the capital and its patriots had 
been most foully slandered by malicious federalists. 

Meanwhile the Committee made no attempt to conceal from the 
people the succession of military reverses. From day to day it 
posted announcements of the defeats in Vendée, the alarming news 
from Toulon and Lyons, the retreat of the Army of the Rhine, and the 
extreme danger of the Army of the North, dislodged by the Allies 
from Caesar’s Camp on August 7th, and forced to retire to the line of 
the Scarpe, leaving the entire department of the North at the mercy 
of the enemy. On the 7th Barére announced to the Convention that 
the arsenal at Huningue had been blown up—the latest of a series of 
explosions, for there had been others at Douai, the sail-yard at 
L’Orient and the chateau of Bayonne. These incidents, coming 
immediately after the capture of the English spy at Lille, provoked 
a heated discussion on the character and crimes of a certain William 
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Pitt, prime minister of Britain. One indignant Montagnard declared: 
“T say that everyone has the right to assassinate a man who has | 


conceived the design of assassinating the human race. I ask, then, 
that you decree that Pitt is the enemy of the human race and that 
everyone has the right to assassinate him.” But the Assembly 
recoiled from this extreme method of disposing of its chief individual 
foe; it contented itself with solemnly declaring that Pitt was the 
enemy of the human race—a conclusion on which unanimity was 
easily reached. 

As the great anniversary drew near, the delegates of the primary 

assemblies arrived in the capital and became the objects of much 
official solicitude. The Jacobin Club extended to the visitors a most 
cordial welcome and incorporated them as temporary members during 
their stay in Paris. On the 7th of the month the envoys were con- 
ducted to the Evéché, the building where the party of insurrection 
had planned the revolution of May 31st; there the mayor Pache, 
Chaumette, and the municipal council met their brethren from the 
provinces and protested that they never dreamed of usurping the 
rights of the departments. In return the delegates acknowledged that 
Paris had been most unjustly calumniated by evil-minded federalists; 
and the session ended in a general reconciliation and manifestation of 
fraternal feelings. Both parties then took their way to the Con- 
vention to announce that the unfortunate breach caused by the 
events of June 2nd had been completely healed. ‘We know the limits 
of our powers” the primary delegates reassured the Assembly, ‘‘do 
not fear that we shall form a power to rival yours. In spite of all 
that intriguers and royalists may do we shall live and die Monta- 
gnards.’’ At this touching and entirely satisfactery sentiment, 
the deputies rose, mingled with the envoys, and embraced them in 
Latin fashion, amid cries of ‘Vive la République, vive la Montagne. 
vive la Constitution!’’! In the flush of patriotic enthusiasm the 
delegates returned to the Jacobin Club and drew up an address to 
France. “Brothers and friends,’’ it ran, ‘‘calm your fears. Paris 
is no longer in the Republic, but the whole Republic is in Paris. 
We have all here but one common thought . . . and triumphant 
Liberty casts her light only on Jacobins, brothers and friends. 
The Marsh is no more; we form here only one enormous and terrible 
Mountain which will pour forth its fires on all the royalists and the 
supporters of tyranny.’”’ Thus the reunion of France after the 
civil war was advertised to the world; and the Committee had achieved 
one lasting and solid triumph. 

In this manner a favourable commencement was made for a great 
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popular movement. On the 9th the envoys were once more invited 
to the Convention; in their presence the deputy Gossuin delivered 
the report of the committee in charge of the analysis of the votes of 
the primary assemblies. It appeared that 44,000 communes had 
accepted the Constitution, and all of France had voted except Corsica, 
La Vendée, and Marseilles. Of these voters’ assemblies of the whole 
country, only one commune, that of Saint-Tonnant in the Cédtes-du- 
Nord had demanded the re-establishment of royalty—and it had 
been repudiated by its neighbours. Triumphantly, Gossuin turned 
to the envoys. “ Have you seen the citizens of this great city, daggers 
in hand, exercise unjust vengeance and cry in anarchy?’’ The much- 
favoured delegates could return but one answer. ‘‘No!”’ they shouted. 
“Have you,” continued the triumphant Gossuin, “‘seen the national 
representation outraged, surrounded and oppressed by despots?” 
“No!”’ was the emphatic reply. The beneficent character of Mon- 
tagnard rule having thus been satisfactorily certified by the provincial 
envoys, the orator sketched for their appreciation an outline of what 
the government hoped to accomplish during its tenure of office. 

“Be our voice with our brothers,’’ was Gossuin’s request to the 
primary delegates. ‘“‘Assure them of everything; and here we take 
the sacred engagement, that, before our replacement, at whatever 
time that is, a uniform civil code, a national education, and if it is 
possible, laws to explain the bases of the Constitution, will have been 
decreed; these will be our last works. Assure them that at the 
same time we shall take pains to encourage commerce, the in- 
exhaustible source of the welfare of a Republic. Tell them that the 
soldier, the philosopher, the agriculturist, the orator and the artist 
will find in this temple the olive branch and the civic crown as reward 
for their toils. And tell them that we shall take from those who 
command our armies even the bare thought of doing or undertaking 
anything against the interests of our country.” 

Such were the measures which were, in the opinion of the 
Convention, adequate to the internal needs of the Republic. The 
programme can by no stretch of the imagination be called a 
comprehensive one; it was a set of improvised generalities, with no 
indication of specific plans for carrying them out, no mention of 
practical steps for securing the further happiness or the further 
equality of the people. The reader will not miss the reference to the 
invaluable effects of commerce, effects particularly likely to be ap- 
preciated by deputies interested in trade and finance, easily persuaded 
that while their pockets are being filled there is hope for the world. 
Already in the first year of the new order the way was being prepared 
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for the “aristocracy of finance’’ to succeed the aristocracy of birth 
in control of the society of France. ; 

But at the time there were no misgivings. The Tenth of August , 
was a great and solemn day for the patriots. One year previously 
the Republic had been born; now the Constitution had been accepted 
and the foundation of the new order had, it was hoped, been laid. The 
details of the celebration of the anniversary were confided to the 
painter, David, the artist of the Revolution. The deputies, the 
envoys of the primary assemblies, the municipal authorities, the 
popular societies and the people of the city participated in a solemn 
procession to the Place de la Révolution, thence to the Champ de 
Mars. There the president of the Convention, Hérault de Séchelles, 
placed on the altar of the country a copy of the constitutional act 
and the records of the vote of acceptance of 'the 'primary assemblies 
of Francé, after this, the whole of the multitude, deputies, councillors, 
and people swore to defend to the last ‘‘ that Republic which holds a 
sacred charge from humanity and which is to save the Universe.” 
So ended the féte de l’ Unité, a manifestation of popular resolution 
and devoted firmness in the cause of the ideals of the Revolution. 

The ceremony, the restoration of unity to France, the memories 
of August 10th, the presence of the delegates of the primaries, and 
the sense of pressing danger, all contributed to create a powerful wave 
of patriotic exaltation and enthusiasm. In the excitement of the 
moment ideas bubbled forth in a flood. Jacobins, envoys and 
Parisians talked of grand and far-reaching measures—they proposed 
to exclude all nobles from public offices of any sort, to place all sus- 
pected persons under arrest, to raise the population of the country 
in a mass to serve against the enemy, to seize all stores of food supplies, 
transport them to centres where they would be placed in great public 
magazines and distributed in rations to the people by officials of the 
State. There was one other urgent need—that the Convention should 
continue in session at least until the crisis of the war should be over. 
In fact, the question of dissolution had been raised on the morrow of 
the celebration by Lacroix, friend of Danton, ejected from the govern- 
ment like his associate, and therefore not entirely impartial; he had 
declared that the original mandate of the Assembly had been twofold, 
to punish the king, and draw up a Constitution; and now that both 
of these tasks were fulfilled, the Convention was in honour bound to 
give way to a body elected in accordance with the Constitution. The 
deputies, in the excitement of the moment, had accepted the reasoning 
of Lacroix, and decreed that the primaries should be convoked to 
choose a legislative Assembly. But to this the Committee and other 
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responsible patriots were opposed. An election would mean a period 
of uncertainty and disorganization at the very moment when the 
nation was straining every nerve in the supreme military effort 
and needed, above everything else, a powerful and determined govern- 
ment. In addition, the next assembly might not prove to be all that 
a warm Jacobin could desire, while little fault could be found with the 
present Convention in that respect, now that Girondism had been 
eliminated and Montagnard ascendancy established on a satisfactory 
basis. Accordingly, in the evening of the 11th, Robespierre addressed 
the Club. After unburdening his mind on the topic which came near 
to being an obsession with him, the ubiquity and ingenuity of traitors, 
he declared: ‘“‘If the proposition is adopted which was made this 
morning, that the Convention be dissolved . . . I say that nothing 
can save the Republic.’’ This was sufficient; the Jacobins at once 
pointed out to the primary delegates the necessity of prompt action 
and the delegates, as always, were ready to accept suggestions from 
such a well-informed and reliable source. 

Next day the envoys of the provincial assemblies appeared once 
more in the Convention with a new address. “Citizen representatives, 
for four years we have been fighting for Liberty, and yet it is only 
a vain name which tyrants mock, for their infamous cohorts occupy 
our territory. Citizens, the moment has arrived to show a grand 
example to the universe, and to bring our enemies to bite the dust. 
Make an appeal to the people; let it rise in mass, for it alone can 
destroy its enemies. There is no more time to deliberate; we must 
act. We request that all suspect persons be placed in a state of 
arrest; that they be conducted to the frontiers, followed by the 
terrible mass of sansculottes; there, in the front line, they will fight 
for the Liberty which they have outraged for four years. The women, 
children, aged and the sick will be placed under the safeguard of 
French loyalty and kept as hostages. We ask that the principle of 
this proposition be decreed on the spot, and that the Committee of 
Public Safety be instructed to draw up the method of execution. 
Citizens, give no amnesty to the guilty, and have no dealings with 
the despots. Then the tyrants allied against the liberty of the 
French people will disappear before us like a dream.”’ 

This vigorous exhortation met its reward. It was supported 
by Robespierre and by Danton, who merely added a word of 
caution, that the suspects would be worse than useless in the army, 
and that the proper solution of the problem was to imprison them. 
With this piece of common sense the deputies agreed. They decreed 
the principle of the arrest of suspects; on Danton’s motion, they 
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directed that the envoys of the primary assemblies be empowered to 


make inventories of arms, munitions and horses and requisitions of _. 


recruits in their departments, the precise manner of the measure to 
be drawn up by the Committee; with regard to the mass levy, which 
was too difficult for the deputies to swallow at once, the Convention 
- directed the Committee to examine the proposition. 

The report of the Committee was made during the session of the 
14th. Its members, in a cooler moment, had doubted the advisability 
of entrusting eight thousand unknown primary delegates with plenary 
powers; accordingly, the government now proposed that the envoys 
be instructed merely to appeal to the people and to arouse patriotic 
spirit. For such backsliding Danton had a gentle reproof. ‘‘The 
Committee has not told us everything. If the tyrants placed our 
liberty in danger, we should surpass them in audacity, we should 
devastate the French soil before they could overrun it.’’ Then he 
indicated the chief source of resistance to vigorous measures and of 
indifference to the Republic. ‘‘And the rich, those vile egoists, 
would be the first prey of the popular fury. . . . I ask that com- 
missioners be named from the Convention to make arrangements 
with the delegates of the primary assemblies, in order to arm this 
great national force, to provide for its subsistance and to direct it 
towards a single end.’’ At once the Convention assented; deputies 
were chosen, and thus the way was prepared for the great measures 
of August 17th. 

As previously, the initiative lay with the Jacobins, who used the 
primary delegates as exceptionally convenient and docile mouth- 
pieces. The majority of the Club were whole-heartedly in favour 
of the levy in mass and all other measures which promised swift 
results. But Robespierre, hesitating and less imaginative, cast cold 
water on the suggestion. He considered that the idea was useless; 
the real difficulty, in his opinion, was not lack of men in the armies, 
but lack of efficient and patriotic generals to lead them. Accordingly, 
the true remedies were to remove all the incumbent generals, prevent 
intriguers from replacing them, fill the administrations with honest 
patriots, and suppress odious journals. But for once the Jacobins 
were wiser than their leader. They ardently demanded the levy in 
mass. In order to press this proposal on the government, they 
arranged that the representatives of the sections of Paris should meet 
the primary delegates on the morning of the 16th of August. This 


was done; then both Parisians and envoys drew up a joint petition ~ 


and presented it at the bar of the Convention. ‘‘You, to whom the 
lot of Liberty was entrusted, rise to the height of the great destinies 
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of France. The French people is itself superior to the dangers which 
surround it. We have suggested the sublime measure of an appeal 
to the people; you have summoned only the first class. Thus this 
great measure has been modified to a simple recruitment, which will 
increase our forces, indeed, but which will still leave the tyrants the 
possibility of devastating us. Half measures are always fatal in 
extreme dangers. The whole nation is easier to arouse than a part 
of the nation. If you ask for one hundred thousand men perhaps you 
will not obtain them; if you ask for millions of republicans you will 
see them rise to go and crush the enemies of Liberty. The people 
want no more wars of tactics, where traitorous and perfidious generals 
sacrifice with impunity the blood of citizens. Decree that the tocsin 
of Liberty will sound in all the Republic at a certain hour; that no 
one be excepted; that agriculture alone reserve the arms necessary 
to care for the soil and the crops. Let the course of all business be 
interrupted; let the great and universal business of the French be to 
save the Republic; do not worry about the means of execution. 
Decree only the principle; we shall present to the Committee of 
Public Safety the means of making the national thunder burst on 
all the tyrants and their slaves!””! 

The Convention could not resist such an energetic appeal. It 
directed the Committee to retire and draw up a resolution embodying 
the principle of the levy in mass. This was quickly done. In a few 
minutes Barére reappeared to read the Committee’s report. Briefly, 
he commented on the audacious experiment and the new method of 
warfare which it would inaugurate. ‘‘The French generals have until 
the present mistaken the real character of the nation. Sudden attacks, 
swift surprises are the means which suit us. . . . The onrush, the 
inundation of Liberty, which covers enemy hordes with waves boiling 
with courage and patriotism, and overwhelms in an instant the dikes 
of despotism; such is the image of the war of Liberty. . . . Whena 
great people wishes to be free, it is free, if only its territory furnishes 
it the metal with which to forge pikes and sabres.’’ With this fore- 
cast of the new tactics, Barére introduced the decree. ‘The French 
people declares, through the organ of its representatives, that it 
will rise in its entirety for the defense of its independence, its liberty 
and its constitution, and for the delivery of its territory from the 
presence of the despots and their satellites. The delegates of the 
primary assemblies will make all the requisitions of arms and means 
of subsistence. The constituted authorities will march at the head 
of the people; they will be replaced provisionally by citizens of 
established patriotism.’’ The proposal was adopted in the midst of 
~ 4Arch, Parl. LXXII, 251. 
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great and prolonged applause. Its first form was necessarily only 
tentative; after discussion and consideration, on the 23rd of August, 
the Committee introduced the great project as it had finally matured 
in their minds. 

‘From this moment,” ran the decree, ‘‘until that when the enemies 
shall have been driven from the territory of the Republic, all citizens 
of France are in permanent requisition for the service of the armies. 
The young men will go forth to battle; the married men will make 
arms and transport food; the women will make tents, uniforms, and 
will serve in the hospitals; the children will prepare lint from old 
linen; the old men will gather in the public places to rouse the courage 
of the warriors, to excite hatred of kings and preach the unity of the 
Republic. National houses will be converted into barracks, public 
squares into factories of arms, and the earth of cellars will be examined 
to extract the saltpetre from it. Saddle horses will be requisitioned 
to complete the corps of cavalry; draught horses, other than those 
employed in agriculture, will be used for artillery and transport. 
The Committee of Public Safety is instructed to take all measures 
to establish without delay an extraordinary manufacturing plant for 
arms of all kinds, to provide for the needs of the present condition 
and the energy of the French people; in consequence, it is authorized 
to set up all the buildings, factories and workshops which shall be 
considered necessary for the execution of this work, and to requisition 
for that object, in the whole extent of uae Republic, the craftsmen 
and workers who can contribute to success.’ 

These were the general outlines of the vast organization of the 
nation proposed by the decree. Details followed. The conscription 
of men was to be the principal task. All Frenchmen from the age of 
eighteen to that of sixty were to hold themselves in readiness to 
serve; but the first summons would be issued to the young unmarried 
men from eighteen to twenty-five. This new army would require 
adequate supplies; therefore the Convention directed that all 
proprietors of land should pay at once in kind two-thirds of their 
taxes for the year 1793 and that all the negligent ones, whose taxes 
were in arrears, should atone by immediate payment, also in grain. 
There remained the possibility that, in declaring their property, the 
benighted farmers might not be scrupulously honest; to protect them 
from this sore temptation, the Committee ordered a general census of 
grain to be undertaken throughout the Republic, as a basis for taxes. 
In this way supplies would be assured for the hundreds of thousands 
of youths drafted into the new army. 


Such a comprehensive plan needed capable direetors and an 
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efficient organization to enforce the levy, arrange for the establish- 
ment of munition factories, and supervise the collection of the grain 
taxes, in order that the recruits should have full rations and complete 
equipment by the time when they were to be incorporated into the 
armed forces. This task could be accomplished only by men who 
combined patriotism, energy, and authority; and circumstances 
pointed to the Montagnard deputies as persons eminently suitable 
and well qualified. As representatives on mission, these men had 
already demonstrated their ability; they had raised the March levy, 
they had dissolved federalism; and when sent to the armies in the 
field, or stationed with besieged garrisons, they had had proven their 
righteousness by instilling the principles of correct conduct into 
feeble or suspected generals. No others were available who could 
so well combine efficiency with reliability and prestige. Accordingly, 
eighteen deputies were appointed to go forth into all the Republic 
and, in conjunction with the representatives who were already there, 
on special missions or on duty with the armies, to enforce the levy in 
mass. In the various localities they were to have the advice and 
assistance of the envoys of the primary assemblies, who were by 
special decree ‘“‘invited’’ to return home and place themselves at the 
disposal of the missionary deputies. 

Such were the terms of the levy in mass—the first instance in 
modern times of the successful application on a large scale of the 
principle of the organization of an entire nation for war. In order 
to conquer, three things were necessary: men, munitions and supplies. 
In order to provide these in greater numbers and larger quantities 
than had till that time been believed possible, the resources of the 
whole nation were to be drawn upon by an active and energetic govern- 
ment. As is the case with all great measures, the central idea was 
simple. But the difficulties of execution seemed very large to not a 
few of the persons in authority, and the plan was in the end thrust 
on a hesitant and somewhat incredulous Committee by an imaginative 
people, who were full of the faith that moves mountains. In fact, 
once the government were persuaded that the thing was possible, 
the essential requirement was the co-operation of the nation itself; 
this given, the audacious experiment was a success. The levy in 
mass was typical of the state of mind of the French people. The 
Revolution had released men from their narrow conceptions of what 
was possible, and had fired their imaginations; in this exhilarating 
atmosphere, alert minds made little of difficulties of detail, saw large 
problems simply and clearly, and swept aside the plea that such 
and such 4 thing had never been done before. The great move- 
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ment was striding through cobwebs of old ideas and vaulting over 


obstacles which had seemed impassable to narrow minds and weak 
spirits. In the gigantic release of intellectual force men felt that 
nothing was impossible. Can an untrained peasant be made a soldier 
in a few weeks? ‘‘We will do it!’’ Frenchmen cried. Can a junior 
officer be made a general in two months? “Yes, if he is a Frenchman 
and a Republican!’”’ Can a nation of twenty-five millions organize 
all its resources for a successful war on enemies on all sides? “In 
defence of the Republic, it can!’’ was the answer. And so was born 
the idea of the attack in mass. The military leaders of the Republic, 
scornful of the science of tactics, of perpetual precautions, of timid 
advances and consolidations, would gather their men into masses, 
and march in overwhelming force straight to the point of decision, 
confident that republican courage and faith could not fail. In this 
way France inaugurated the great change in tactics, and more signi- 
ficant still, the revolution in wars. The wars of courts, waged by 
regular armies, fell into the background; and in their place there 
appeared, not the universal peace of the humanists, but national 
wars, waged by entire peoples, on a tremendous scale and with an 
awful destructiveness of life, the terrible heritage of the nineteenth 
century to its successor. 

But in 1793 the levy in mass seemed to be essentially a popular 
weapon, the reply of a threatened democracy to the invading monarchs. 
And while the representatives were hastening from Paris to the 
provinces to carry out the measure of salvation the Committee took 
other steps to organize the nation for the struggle. The first problem 
was that of the public finances. The national debt was in an extremely 
uncertain state; it was composed of borrowings of every form and 
date of royalist and republican regimés. Part of the debt was funded 
(z.e., the creditors could never claim the principal so long as the 
interest was punctually paid), part had to be repaid to the creditors 
at the end of a definite time, and part might be demanded back at 
any time. This confusion gave rise to a widespread speculation in 
government bonds, particularly in those issued under the monarchy, 
which were generally considered to be more secure than those of the 
Republic. The latter type of bond quickly fell much below par; a 
state of affairs which illustrated the freedom of the financiers from 
hampering patriotic considerations, and was highly. objectionable to 
all good Jacobins. Accordingly, in order to republicanize the debt 
and make it uniform, Cambon, the financial expert of the Convention, 
proposed to the deputies a sweeping fiscal measure. He desired to 
convert all the bonds held by state creditors into an enrolment on 
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the pages of a register, to be called ‘‘The Great Book of the Public 
Debt.”” The creditors were to bring in their securities, which would 
be burnt; but the names of the creditors would be inscribed in the 
book, and a certificate delivered to them bearing a statement of the 
debt and a record of the amount, with no compromising details 
concerning date of issue or circumstances of origin. When this had 
been done it would no longer be possible to distinguish between re- 
publican and royalist bonds. A source of speculation damaging to 
the Republic would meet a summary end, and it would be easier 
for the government to borrow money on good terms. In order to 
relieve the Treasury from the pressure of short term bondholders, 
who had an inconvenient habit of demanding their money back at 
times when the government much preferred not to be so embarrassed, 
Cambon proposed to fund all the debt by converting the capital of 
each bondholder into a perpetual annuity at a fixed rate of interest 
of 5%. When this had been done, the Treasury could never be called 
on to repay the principal, so long as it discharged the interest; but it 
retained the power of repaying the creditor, if at any time the govern- 
ment’s Finance Department saw fit to do so. Thus the way was left 
open for that process of reducing the national debt which is called 
technically “‘conversion.’”’ In addition to this, Cambon asked that 
the State make careful provision for the interests of its foreign 
creditors, and that it assume the obligations of many communes who 
had defaulted to the great disadvantage of those who had loaned 
them money. To ail these proposals the Convention agreed, with 
hardly a word of dissent ; and by these means one method of stock- 
jobbing was destroyed, the public debt was intelligently organized 
and the bondholders were compulsorily interested in the security 
of the Republic. 

The next step was to deal with the assignats. The continued 
quantity manufacture of paper money had depreciated the value of 
the currency, had caused prices to rise with a rapidity distressing to 
the poor, and had given rise to a rank growth of counter-revolutionary 
speculation, based, as we have seen, on an ingenious system of mani- 
pulating the news and taking advantage of the consequent fluctuations 
of the market. In order to reduce the volume of assignats in circula- 
tion, the government adopted various measures to stimulate the 
sale of the national domains; the purchasers paid in the despised 
paper money, and the luckless assignats thus received were condemned 
to the flames. Another problem was presented by the royal assignats, 
which had been issued before the fall of the monarchy, and which the 
troublesome financiers persistently regarded as of higher value than 
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the similar currency of the Republic. In any case, it was obvious that 
royal money of all kinds ought to be prescribed in the new era of 
democracy and liberty. In order, however, not to cause hardship to 
the possessors of the condemned assignats, the Committee directed 
that they might be received in payment of taxes or national domains 
until the first of January, 1794, and after that date they were to lose 
all legal value. 

One other financial measure of first class importance was taken at 
this time by the sansculotte Committee. It decided to enforce the 
compulsory loan which had been decreed in May, but had wasted its 
sweetness on the dusty air of the Convention’s documentary shelves. 
The chief practical difficulty of this measure would, of course, be the 
delicate task of overcoming the reticent modesty of the prospective 
involuntary creditors concerning the amount of their taxable revenues; 
for it is a well-authenticated fact that the most robust of incomes 
shrinks with alarming rapidity from the withering gaze of the tax- 
collector. Nevertheless, the government had no time to undertake 
minute investigations; therefore the Convention ordered that each 
individual should declare his income to the council-general of his 
commune; if these competent authorities had reason to suspect that 
his financial confession was not as complete as it might have been, 
they were empowered to probe dark places and bring sins of 
omission to drastic judgment. When the incomes had been declared, 
the process of assessment commenced. From the revenue of each 
family a sum was exempted for a necessary living allowance; this 
was set at one thousand francs for each individual, man, woman, or 
child, in the family. When this amount had been subtracted one- 
tenth of the remainder was to be lent to the state; but if the taxable 
income proved to be more than ten thousand livres, a benevolent 
government would relieve the afflicted individual of the whole of this 
excess of wealth. Even at the best, the process of raising the forced 
loan was certain to involve differences of opinion between the govern- 
ment and the reluctant lenders as to the exact amount which the 
interested individuals were expected to pay. Accordingly, the Con- 
vention resolved to encourage the cardinal virtues of honesty and 
promptness by arranging that citizens who paid their imposts without 
the inducement of suasions other than moral would receive interest 
at five per cent.; but unwilling persons who should .delay until they 
would be compelled to give would receive no interest at all. By 
this means, and by providing that the ‘‘voluntary’’ lenders should 
have preference in the sale of national domains, the Committee hoped 
that one thousand millions would be collected from the forced loan. 
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If these hopes were realized, the assignats received would be burned; 
in this way the quantity of paper money in circulation would be 
reduced by one-third, the depreciation would be stopped, and prices 
rendered stable. More, the wealthy classes would be compulsorily 
interested in the safety of the Republic, and the prompt termination 
of the war. The decree of the forced loan is noteworthy in two 
respects; it illustrates the sansculotte character of the Committee 
which alone of all governments was able to lay the hand of compulsion 
on wealth; and yet it shows clearly the influence of the propertied 
classes and of the customary conceptions of wealth in that, at the 
most democratic period of the Republic and under a government 
which might in some respects be called proletarian, the contribution 
‘imposed took the form of a loan, and that with interest at five per 
cent. If lives were to be conscripted, surely it was logical that 
wealth ought much more to be conscripted. But even Revolutionary 
France could not practise the doctrine that human lives are of more 
value than wealth. The rich were easily able to compel the 
State to bow to their will; an ill omen for the proletarian elements 
of the government. 

The levy in mass and the financial reformation were the great 
measures of August. But even yet warm patriots were not entirely 
satisfied with the authorities. The Convention was much too tolerant 
towards the generals who had surrendered Mayence, and the repre- 
sentatives Reubell and Merlin who had supported them. It neglected 
to renew the Committee of General Security, charged with supervision 
of the police, although it contained careless and untrustworthy 
persons like Bazire, who was in name a Jacobin but had been negligent 
enough to allow a certificate of civism to be issued to a notorious 
emigrant. That minor error was soon rectified; but yet the lesser 
Committee was not wholly satisfactory to patriotic minds, because 
it kept releasing from prison individuals whom it should have retained; 
nor was this adequately compensated by the retention in prison of 
persecuted patriots who ought to have been released. Other causes 
for Jacobin complaint were not lacking. The Convention had paid 
no attention to repeated petitions from the Club asking that the 
price of bread be fixed at three sous throughout the Republic, and 
that all former nobles be dismissed from public employment. Even 
the revolutionary tribunal was seriously at fault; it wasted a whole 
month in the trial of the obviously guilty Custine. The impatient 
Jacobins expelled from the Society a juror of that tribunal who had 
unwisely stated that the evidence did not prove that Custine was a 
traitor. Worse still, Marie Antoinette had not yet been tried, in 
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spite of the decree of August Ist; neither had the Girondins. For 
these unpardonable omissions the Jacobins blamed the government. 

The situation of the capital at the end of August was unsatisfactory 
to the patriots in other ways also. Disturbing signs of the counter- 
revolution appeared in the streets. Some of the bourgeois youth 
despised Jacobinism and, although they had no particular love for a 
monarchy or any other object than themselves, yet contemplated an 
alliance with the aristocrats in preference to the continuance of 
working-class domination. These class-conscious persons, made 
their presence and their views annoyingly evident in the public 
places; they earned the name of ‘“‘muscadins” from their con- 
temptuous: treatment of the workingmen of the city. At the same 
time suspicious Jacobins reported that long lines of sumptuous vehicles 
were drawn up before the theatres, and that the equipment of these 
carriages surpassed in luxury even the displays of the old régime. 
The patriot Renaudin complained to the Club on the fourth of 
September that the aristocrats were sufficiently insolent to send 
agents to trouble the sessions of the Jacobins. Two of the theatres 
became highly suspect. The one which arrogated to itself the title of 
“de la Nation’? was producing a play called ‘‘Pamela’’ which 
showed unmistakable counter-revolutionary tendencies. These the 
aristocratic audience was quick to appreciate; it applauded unfavour- 
able references to the Revolution, hissed the patriots who protested, 
and acclaimed the theme of the play—an undisguised eulogy of the 
British Government. At the Lycée similar deplorable incidents 
occurred. The play in course of production at that theatre was 
entitled Adéle de Sacy: it represented a queen and her son, easily 
to be recognized as Marie Antoinette and little Louis, who were 
ignobly cast into prison, but were in the end delivered and restored 
to their “rightful” honours. Clearly, the activities of the aristocracy 
were highly dangerous. In response to Jacobin protests, the govern- 
ment arrested the authors and the actors of ‘‘Pamela’”’ and forbade 
the continuance of the other objectionable piece; but even this was 
not all that warm republicans could desire. 

While the aristocrats were making themselves evident, another 
bread crisis occurred. The emergency measures taken by the Com- 
mittee in the early part of August had provided for the food supply 
of the capital for only two weeks; and by the end of the month the 
people were once more at their wits’ end to know where to procure 
their daily sustenance. The grain from the harvest in the distant 
provinces, particularly those which had been affected by the federalist 
revolt, had not yet come to Paris. In fact, a good deal of the wheat 
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was under requisition for the armies; much was held by the unwilling 

peasants and hidden from official inquisitions; and for the rest, 
transport was difficult to obtain. In addition, the rivers were unusually | 
low, mills were idle, and the manufacture of flour was delayed. 
Instead of 4,500 sacks of flour, the normal daily requirement of 
Paris, only 400 a day were being received. The Committee, as 
was their custom, where purely internal problems were concerned, 
neglected to act until popular resentment threatened to explode. 
The situation led to a state of acute distress in the capital. 
The poor lined up before the bakeshops in the early hours of the 
morning, and found that they could get no bread. Discontent became 
general and dangerous. It was voiced by Hébert, who was strenuously 
‘but unsuccessfully endeavouring to increase his mental stature to fit 
the mighty mantle of the Ami du Peuple. ‘‘Now that the poor 
sansculotte has the same rights as the richest wolf, all those un- 
mentionables (traders and financiers) have turned on us, and they 
use their best efforts to destroy the Republic. These eaters of human 
flesh have armed their valets and shop lackeys against the sansculottes: 
worse, they have nourished, clothed, provisioned the brigands of La 
Vendée.’”! As even Hébert’s enemies never accused him of having 
conceived an original thought, we must take it that his outburst 
represents the opinion of the people of Paris. Clearly, a crisis was at 
hand. 

The cost of living did not trouble the Jacobins a great deal. Most 
of their leaders were comfortably well off, and they were always 
extremely reluctant to lay rude hands on the strong commercial 
system of their time. The man whose three meals a day are in no 
danger can always be extraordinarily cool and impartial so long as 
starvation affects none but other people; he can even imagine a great 
variety of motives which induce them to act in the peculiar manner 
in which they conduct themselves. Accordingly, the members of the 
Society put forward various proposals to allay the unpleasant popular 
discontent. Desfieux demanded the instant trial of Marie Antoinette 
and the Girondins. As there were 1,600 accused in the prisons of the 
capital, and only one revolutionary tribunal to take care of them, 
he suggested that a reorganization of that institution was necessary, 
with a view to increasing its production. Royer advocated the 
formation of a revolutionary army, divided into flying detachments, 
each accompanied by a mobile tribunal and a_ guillotine, which 
would scour the territory of the Republic and deal in a suitable 
manner with the great hordes of conspirators. Boissel asked for the 
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immediate dismissal of the nobles from the public services, and the’ 


thorough purification of the army staffs. Robespierre had nothing 
so definite to suggest; he talked vaguely of delivering the wealthy 
farmers and other enemies of the nation to the people themselves 
for adequate treatment. Then he denounced the malcontents and 
the evil ones who insidiously alarmed the people by spreading the 
rumour that supplies were running short, and who advocated the 
renewal of September, with one slight variation, which was to be the 
overthrow of the Jacobins and the Convention. Such suggestions 
could, in Robespierre’s opinion, be the work of none but counter- 
revolutionaries. All of which proves that Maximilien had never 
had any intimate acquaintance with the pressure of hunger. 

It appears that Jacobin debates and Jacobin remedies had no 
appreciable influence on the food situation of the capital. The 
working classes could endure their privations no longer. At 5 a.m. 
of September 4th the extremist leaders went around from shop to 
shop, from street to street, and soon collected a large crowd; besides 
artisans, they gathered in the munition workers, the employees in 
Bouchotte’s office and the builders who were at work within call. 
This assembly met in the Place Gréve, and approved of a petition to 
the Commune; then proceeded to the Hotel de Ville to make sure of 
the delivery of the document. While the leaders were making the 
council acquainted with its shortcomings, the rank and file filled the 
hall and shouted “Bread! We want bread!’’ Mayor Pache temporized, 
while Chaumette hurried off to the Convention, and by means of an 
urgent address induced the Assembly to decree in principle a maximum 
price for all articles of first necessity. With a certificate to that effect 
in his pocket, the procureur hastened back to the Hotel de Ville to 
calm the troubled waters. But the workers refused to be pacified. 
“We don’t want promises,’ they cried; ‘‘we want bread, and at 
once!”” Face to face with their vehement earnestness, Chaumette 
could not help sympathizing, ‘‘I, too, have been poor, and I know 
what it is to be poor!”’ he declared. ‘‘This is the open war of the rich 
against the poor; they want to crush us—well, we must prevent 
them; we must crush them ourselves; we have force in our hands!” 
To appease the distress he proposed that sufficient flour be brought 
to the hall at once to provide for the workers for the next day; and 
to ensure a plentiful supply in the future, he suggested that a revolu- 
tionary army be raised to go to the country and enforce the collection 
of grain from the farmers, in addition to performing other obvious 
duties. This was something which the distressed crowd could ap- 
preciate; and amid loud applause, the council hastily gave its assent 
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to the proposals. Then Hébert took the floor. “Let the people go 
in mass to the Convention to-morrow! Let them surround it as they 
did on August 10th, on September 2nd, and on May 81st, and let 
them remain there until the national representation has adopted the 
means to save us!’’—the revolutionary army and the perambulating 
guillotine advocated by Chaumette. This proposal found unanimous 
approval; it was agreed to meet the next day at eleven o’clock and 
go to the Convention. Support of the measures approved was pledged 
by Leonard Bourdon, who had arrived from the Jacobins to act on 
behalf of the Montagnard deputies; and after this satisfactory 
conclusion the crowd dispersed. Meanwhile at the Club, Robespierre 
was declaring his opinion that the day’s demonstration was one more 
proof of the pernicious activities of counter-revolutionaries, and one 
more argument for the necessity for all patriots to form a united 
front against these malicious intriguers. When the news arrived of 
the resolution of the Commune with regard to the morrow, Royer 
demanded that the Club undertake another pilgrimage to the Con- 
vention in conjunction with Commune and people in order to accom- 
plish the total annihilation of the enemies of the Republic. At once 
the Society decided that it should send a delegation to take part in 
the popular procession to the Tuileries and present a separate petition 
for an important measure which had been negligently omitted by the 
workmen and the council-general—this was that there should be no 
more dallying with evil, but that all suspects should be at once arrested 
and confined in prison; and that in this category should be included 
not only notorious aristocrats, but “‘muscadins,’’ disaffected notary 
clerks, and tyrannical retailers. As usual, the Jacobins were ready 
to take advantage of a popular movement, essentially economic, to 
press upon a sluggard Convention their own conceptions of a remedy 
for the political ills of the nation. 

Next day, September 5th, at the appointed hour, people, 
Commune, and Jacobins met at the Hotel de Ville and approved of a 
petition drawn up by Chaumette. Thence they proceeded to the 
Convention. At the bar of the Assembly Pache introduced the 
petitioners. ‘The lack of food,” he informed the deputies, “comes 
because the laws regarding the means of subsistence are not executed. 
It comes from the selfishness and the wickedness of the rich holders 
of grain, and this evil is common to all the large cities. The people, 
tired of these plots, comes to present its wishes to you.” The formality 
of introduction having thus been observed, Chaumette commenced. 
“Citizen legislators, the people of Paris, weary of seeing their lives 
too long uncertain and insecure, want to have them settled per- 
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manently. The tyrants of Europe, the domestic enemies of the state, 
persist atrociously in their terrible plan to starve the French people, . 
in order to conquer it, and force it shamefully to surrender its liberty, 
its sovereignty for a piece of bread. . . . The hidden enemies of the 
interior, with the word Liberty on their lips, are stopping the circula- 
tion of the means of life; they close the granaries, and submit coolly 
to an atrocious calculation how much money they will make out of a 
famine, a riot, a massacre. Every day we learn of new treasons, 
new crimes; every day we are alarmed by the discovery and resurgence 
of new plots; every day new troubles agitate the Republic, and are 
ready to drag her along in their stormy hurricanes and plunge her 
into the unfathomed abyss of centuries to come. . . . Legislators, it 
is time to put a stop to the infamous struggle which has lasted since 
1789, between the true sons of the nation and those who have 
abandoned it. We must destroy our enemies or they will destroy 
us! No quarter, no mercy to traitors! Throw between them and 
us the barrier of eternity! The citizens have only one wish—bread— 
and, to secure it, more force to the law! In consequence we were 
instructed to ask from you the formation of the revolutionary army 
which you have already decreed. . . . Let this army be formed at 
once. . . . Let it be followed by a terrible and incorruptible tribunal 
and by the fatal instrument which cuts off at one blow both the plots 
and the days of their authors.’”! 

As Chaumette concluded, prolonged applause burst forth from 
the Convention; and the deputation was at once admitted to the 
honours of the session. But the ultra-Jacobin Billaud-Varennes per- 
ceived that an essential measure had been omitted from the pro- 
cureur’s speech. ‘‘The proposals are not sufficient,’ he declared. 
“This very day all your enemies ought to be placed in a state of 
arrest. I ask the immediate imprisonment of all suspect persons.” 
This advice seemed good to another deputy, Gaston. ‘‘Citizens,’’ he 
began, ‘“‘the counter-revolutionaries of the interior, those of Bordeaux, 
of Lyons, of all the rebel cities, have fled to Paris. They have come 
even into our bosoms. These are the men we must seize; these are 
the men we must strike.”’ Still the Convention hesitated; then, in 
the midst of applause, Danton appeared on the platform. ‘‘Citizens, 
the immense mass of real patriots, of the sansculottes who have 
crushed their enemies a hundred times, exists yet; it is ready to move; 
do you know how to direct it, and it will soon confound and destroy 
the intriguers. . . . Consider that the working men who live by the 
price of their sweat cannot go to the section meetings; it is only in 

‘the absence of the real patriots that intriguers can gain hold of the 
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sections. Decree then that there shall be two great meetings of 
sections per week. . . . Announce your firm resolution to have as 
many rifles and nearly as many cannon as there are sansculottes. . . . 
But it remains to punish . . . the revolutionary tribunal must be 
divided into a sufficiently large number of sections that every day an 
aristocrat, a rascal, may pay for his crimes with his head!’’ With 
these very definite objects in view, he proposed that the sections should 
hold meetings only twice a week, and that the patriots should be paid 
for attending them; that one hundred millions should be placed at 
the disposal of the minister of war for the increase of the production 
of munitions; and that a report should be made on the revolutionary 
tribunal, in order to ascertain the most useful methods of improving 
the efficiency and the working capacity of that worthy but over- 
burdened institution. These proposals were unanimously decreed 
with the loudest applause. But the acute Billaud-Varennes was not 
thus to be easily put off; he gained the platform once more, and drew 
emphatic attention to the criminal neglect of the most important 
measure of all, the instant arrest of all suspect persons. On behalf 
of the Committee, Saint-André pleaded for time; the various projects 
needed at least a little consideration, and he and his colleagues would 
make a report on them as soon as was humanly possible. This weak 
and evasive attitude annoyed several of the strong-minded Montag- 
nards: where measures of such obvious patriotism were concerned, 
to stop for consideration was at least a waste of valuable time, if not 
an indication of a disappointing moderation in the government. 
Then Bazire, of the Committee of General Security, rose to make 
peace. He agreed, with Billaud, that the suspects ought to be placed 
under arrest; but some of the revolutionary committees of the sections 
and communes, who would have this patriotic duty imposed on them, 
were not in themselves all that an orthodox Jacobin could desire. 
Therefore the council-general of the Commune ought to purify the 
local revolutionary committees; then these bodies, cleared of their 
undesirable elements, might draw up lists of suspects and present 
them to Bazire’s committee, who would then advise the Convention 
as to what action should be taken. But the deputies had not the same 
calm confidence in the competence of the Committee of General 
Security which Bazire displayed. They feared that Bazire’s super~ 
vision, which’ had lately proven faulty in one or two notorious 
instances, might not have the desired results of speed and accuracy 
in locating and neutralizing the corrosive elements in the state. In} 
the end, the Assembly decreed that the council-general would at once 4 
proceed to a rigid scrutiny of the members of the local revolutionary 
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committees; when the goats had been separated from the sheep, 
and cast forth from the patriotic sanctuary, these committees should — 
themselves proceed to the arrest and disarmament of all suspect 
persons without the intervention of any authority whatever. Thus 
was passed the Law of the Suspects, which marked the beginning 
of the phase of severe repression of the internal enemies of the Re- 
public. 

This settled, the Jacobin delegation came forward to present 
their suggestions for the salvation of France. “Legislators,” they 
declared, ‘‘we ask that that monster Brissot and his accomplices 
be judged. . . . It is time to terrify all conspirators. . . . Repre- 
sentatives, place the Terror on the order of the day! Let the sword of 
the law fall on all traitors! We ask for a revolutionary army, divided 
into several sections, to remain on duty until the soil of the Republic is 
purged from scoundrels. . . . Before everything, banish that class 
laden with crimes, which still insolently occupies the first posts in 
our armies. The nobles always were the irreconcilable enemies of 
equality and the whole of humanity; we ask that they be put in prison 
until the peace.’’ These sentiments found an enthusiastic welcome 
from a sympathetic Convention. The president replied to the peti- 
tioners in no uncertain manner. ‘‘All the scoundrels will perish 
on the scaffold, the Assembly has solemnly sworn it; already it has 
taken measures to give a greater activity to the revolutionary tribunal. 
To-morrow it will increase the number of judges and jurors. The 
Convention applauds your patriotism; it invites you to the honours 
of the session.’”’ When Jacobin solicitude had thus been rewarded 
Barére was ready with the report of the Committee of Public Safety. 
“The aristocrats . . . desire a movement; well, they shall have it, 
this final movement . . . but it will be organized by a revolutionary 
army which will at last execute the great motto we owe to the Com- 
mune of Paris—‘Let us place the Terror on the order of the day.’ 
The royalists want blood; well, they will have that of the conspirators, 
the Brissots, the Marie Antoinettes! They desire to destroy the 
Mountain! The Mountain will crush you! . . . What must we 
have to put an end to so many crimes and treasons? A revolutionary 
army to overwhelm the plotters!’’ 

With these sentiments, the deputies, wrought to a pitch of patriotic 
fervour, were in entire agreement. At once they decreed that there 
should be formed at Paris an armed force, maintained at public expense, 
composed of six thousand infantry and twelve hundred artillery; 
these should have the duty of checking counter-revolutionaries, of 
executing the revolutionary laws and the measures of public safety 
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which should be decreed by the Convention, and of supervising the 
grain supply. This was to satisfy the people; and to please the 
Jacobins the Assembly decreed that Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, 
Claviére, and Lebrun should be sent immediately before the 
revolutionary tribunal. 

Thus in two days, September 4th and 5th, the Convention had 
taken an important series of steps towards organizing the revolutionary 
institutions of France. It had ordered, in principle, a maximum price 
for all articles of first necessity, and had made it uniform over the 
whole of France. It had assumed the regulation of the section 
meetings with an ostensible view to preventing the intrusion of 
undesirable elements during the unavoidable absence of the workers. 
It had arranged for the formation of a revolutionary army, and had 
decreed the arrest of all suspects; and it had ordered the immediate 
trial of certain highly unpopular individuals. These measures were 
supplemented the next day by two additional decrees. The first of 
these completed the law of the suspects by directing the instant 
arrest of all citizens of enemy countries resident in France, except 
those who had given satisfactory proofs of their attachment to the 
Revolution. The second dealt with a new organization of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal. 

That institution had already been the subject of a decree before 
the deputations had arrived at the hall of the Assembly on September 
5th. It had come under the fire of criticism at the Jacobin Club 
during the last two weeks in August, on the ground that it wasted 
valuable time with useless formalities, and that it was much too 
considerate and tender-hearted towards traitors; in consequence it 
lamentably failed to perform its patriotic duty as an integral and 
indispensable part of the revolutionary government. The ground for 
this accusation lay in the conduct of the tribunal’s affairs since the 
middle of July. 

Previous to that date the tribunal had been entirely independent 
of the Committee of Public Safety. Danton had taken particular 
care to keep the government indisputably clear of any responsibility 
for the execution of revolutionary justice; and this attitude was 
maintained by the second Committee during the first two weeks of 
its tenure of office; not, doubtless from lack of the will to interfere, 
but because of the pressure of other business. During this time 
one trial was conducted by the tribunal with a celerity and efficiency 
to which no patriot could take exception—that of the woman who 
had murdered Marat. Charlotte Corday, brought before the tribunal 
on the 16th of July, openly and proudly acknowledged the whole 
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responsibility for the deed; she declared that she had desired to kill 
‘““a wild beast who was devouring all Frenchmen”’; and she insisted 
particularly that she had no confederates or accomplices. Only one 
verdict was possible. She refused confession before either juring or 
non-juring priests; she had no religious beliefs. Clothed in the red 
shirt reserved for parricides, she was executed on the 17th of July. 
Her death had a curious consequence. Adam Lux, a young man of 
Mayence, whose sympathies were Girondin, and whose intelligence 
was imperfect or lacking, was moved by the calm resolution with 
which Charlotte met her fate, to aspire to imitate her example. He 
openly challenged the authorities and published his opinion that 
Charlotte was ‘‘greater than Brutus.’’ Needless to say, his ambition 
was promptly gratified by way of the tribunal and the guillotine. 
He remains a conspicuous instance of the contagious influence of 
example on weak minds. 

But the decisive affair, as far as the tribunal was concerned in 
those months of July and August, 1793, was the trial of the fallen 
general of the army of the North. Custine had, as we have seen, been 
arrested by the new Committee at the instigation of Bouchotte; and 
a special decree of the Convention ordered his case to be taken up 
at once by the revolutionary tribunal. While he was in prison the 
news arrived of the surrender of Mayence—the fortress which, he had 
confidently asserted, was able to hoid out until the middle of August. 
Under this heavy cloud he appeared before the court at the Palais de 
Justice in the second week of that month. Fouquier Tinville accused 
the former commander of the French armies of the Rhine and the 
North on the ground that he had committed treason by deliberately 
arriving at an understanding with the generals of the Coalition to 
incur defeats and thereby betray the Republic to its enemies. As 
proofs of this proposition the prosecution cited a list of Custine’s 
actions while he was in command in the East and later in the North. 
According to the act of accusation, the general had left 3,000 men in 
Frankfort, a number too few to defend the city; he must therefore 
have intended the garrison to be captured by the Prussians. He had 
taken the defence artillery from Strasbourg and placed it in Mayence, 
in order the better to give it up to the enemy. He had deceived the 
Convention by claiming that Mayence could easily hold out till the 
middle of August; on this assumption the army of relief had not made 
its effort until it was too late, and therefore Custine had betrayed 
the city. More, he had had French soldiers shot, under the pretext of 
preserving discipline; he had treated the excellent patriot Bouchotte 
with disdain and insult; finally, he had sought to strip Lille of its 
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artillery in order to render it helpless in face of the Coalition. From 
this it is clear that Custine was tried for treason, and not,. as. has 
sometimes been asserted, for incompetence—for that charge a fair 
case could have been made against him. The witnesses for the 
prosecution presented their evidence; the representatives Lequinio 
and Hentz made clear their unfavourable personal opinions concerning 
the general, but proved nothing. Laveaux, the fiery Jacobin, 
editor of the Journal de la Montagne, edified the court by a 
highly coloured comparison of Custine and Dumouriez, a composition 
which radiated much heat and no light. On the other hand, the deputy 
Merlin of Thionville, who had served with the Army of the East, 
defended the general on the subject of Frankfort; and Cambon 
acknowledged that the Army of the Rhine under Custine had cost less 
by half than that of the North, and had been better directed. In fact, 
there was no faint trace of evidence that Custine had turned traitor, as 
is abundantly clear to anyone who will take the trouble to read the 
minutes of the trial. The flimsy nature of the charge was patent to 
some, at least, of the jurors of the tribunal; one of them, Rousillon 
by name, declared that in the whole affair there was not enough 
evidence to have a cat whipped; an indiscreet remark which caused 
its author to be expelled from the Society. Custine defended himself 
ably; he gave satisfactory explanations of certain incidents which 
had seemed to incriminate him; and had the result rested with the 
jurors of the tribunal alone, he would probably have been acquitted 
on the charge of treason. But the aristocratic general’s case was 
decided outside the walls of the Palais de Justice. From all quarters 
came imperious demands for his condemnation. The patriots, roused 
to wrath by the uninterrupted defeats on the frontiers, and deeply 
suspicious of a commander who had belonged to the “noble caste,” 
were firmly convinced that the successive surrenders of strongholds, 
and the apparent lack of any effort to avert the disasters, was due to 
a fault more flagrant than mere incapacity. They resented the length 
of the trial, the time-consuming formalities, the leniency of the 
tribunal; and they clamoured for instant conviction of a general so 
obviously guilty. Hébert repeated three terrible words—Condeé, 
Valenciennes, Mayence—sufficient evidence in themselves to condemn 
Custine. The Jacobins could with difficulty contain their indignation. 
‘What proofs do we need?”’ exclaimed Jeanbon Saint André. ‘There 
is only one argument against that villain: ‘You had powerful forces, 
and you have done nothing, therefore you are guilty!’? Robespierre 
demanded reform of the tribunal in terms which left no doubt as to 
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his attitude towards the general under trial. One of the jurors, 
Dumont, issued a dignified protest against the pressure which was . 
being brought to bear on the tribunal to condemn Custine;! but the 
only result was that a number of members of the Society proposed 
the dismissal of Dumont himself. The inexorable and dangerous 
attitude of the patriots obliged the judges and the jury to give way. 
They pronounced Custine guilty; and on the 27th of August that 
unfortunate general paid the final penalty on the Place de la Revolu- 
tion. He had, in reality, suffered punishment for the treason of 
Dumouriez. 

Custine’s case had occupied the attention of only one-half of the 
tribunal. That institution had been divided into two sections at 
the end of July on the initiative of the new Committee, with a view 
to increased production; this arrangement removed the patent 
injustice whereby one man monopolized the time and energy of 
the court to the exclusion of other equally deserving accused. In 
this way, while Custine was receiving the attention which he merited, 
the tribunal was enabled to deal with other cases also. Chief among 
these was the trial of twenty-three persons from Rouen, who had 
taken part in a royalist demonstration in January previous to the 
execution of the king. They had cheered and supported a counter- 
revolutionary address, had crushed republican cockades and burnt 
the tree of Liberty, and in other ways exhibited their hostility to the 
régime of the Convention. Of the twenty-three nine were condemned, 
the rest acquitted. Ten other individuals were sent to the guillotine 
in the period from the 14th of July to the 6th of September. Two of 
these had emigrated and returned; another had carried on treasonous 
correspondence with emigrants, one had worn the white cockade 
during the occupation of Angers by the Vendeans; a noble had 
brought his fate on himself by outspoken royalism; and a gendarme 
had uttered seditious remarks. These were the condemned; but in 
eight cases sentences of deportation and minor penalties were pro- 
nounced. Thus one man received a prison term of eight years as a 
reward for procuring for an emigrant a false certificate of residence. 
Similar sentences were meted out to four non-juring priests. On the 
other hand, twenty-one persons were acquitted; fourteen of these in 
the trial of the conspirators of Rouen; four who had been on a com- 
mittee established by the Vendeans in Fontenay, but who had not 
taken office in order to assist the rebels. In contrast to these is the 
number of instances of ‘‘no case’’ (arréts de non-lieu); no less than 
seventy-one individuals received their freedom in this manner during 
the same period. Thirty-seven of them had been arrested for taking 
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part in a suspected meeting at the former seminary of Saint-Sulpice; 
four were curés who had written pamphlets condemning the marriage 
of priests; the others had been imprisoned on the usual charges of 
emigration, attempts to hinder recruiting, intelligence with the rebels, 
or merely unpatriotic conduct (incivisme). It is to be seen from 
a comparison of these lists of the convicted and the released from the 
middle of July to the commencement of September that, with the 
exception of the case of Custine, the tribunal exercised exemplary 
care and judgment with regard to all the accused brought before it. 
The judges and jurors made every effort to execute justice according 
to the law; if the law were harsh that was the fault of the Convention. 

But their anxiety to perform their duty conscientiously had, as 
we have seen, brought on their heads the wrath of the Society, and not 
least that of Robespierre, who declared that the Tribunal must be 
reorganized to eliminate unnecessary delays. The crisis of September 
4th induced the Convention to take action. The next day, before the 
popular deputation had arrived, Merlin of Douai introduced a measure 
dealing with the revolutionary tribunal in the name of the committee 
of legislation. He demonstrated that the institution in question had 
found it impossible to devote adequate attention to the great numbers 
of accused which were daily arriving from all quarters of France. Yet 
it was imperative that traitors and conspirators should receive as soon 
as possible the punishment fitting to their crimes. Accordingly, the 
Assembly decreed that the tribunal should henceforth consist of four 
sections, which should sit concurrently, and should all have the same 
powers. The number of judges was increased to sixteen, that of the 
jurors to sixty; and in future there were to be five substitutes for 
the overburdened public accuser. The significance of these changes 
was not only that preparations were being made to accommodate 
larger and larger numbers of accused; it was that the extraordinary 
tribunal was coming more and more under control of the government, 
which intended to use it as part of the machinery of the Revolution. 
In addition, it indicated the depth and volume of the anger of the 
patriots at the persistence and the success of their enemies of the 
interior; a passion which was roused to such a pitch that not even 
the return of victory to the armies of the Republic could lessen the 
resentment of exasperation. 


CHAPTER VI 3 
THE REPUBLIC TRIUMPHANT 


The new Committee of Public Safety had always considered that 
its chief mandate was to win the war against counter-revolution of 
every form and variety. Since the time they had assumed office, the 
members of the sansculotte government had devoted their days and 
nights to the business of preparing to make victory certain. They 
chose new commanders, they despatched to the front as soon as 
possible the troops of the March levy, and organized the armies with 
a view to an early return to the offensive; meanwhile they endeavoured 
energetically to increase the production of munitions of all kinds. 
Their plans had been disarranged to some extent by the succession 
of disastrous surrenders at the end of July; but when the Duke of 
York marched to Dunkirk instead of remaining with Coburg to con- 
tinue the Allied attack, the French military leaders obtained a respite 
of which they took full advantage; and at the end of August the 
forces of the Republic were ready to try conclusions once more with 
the enemy on the most important front of all—the North. 

In the same month an addition of first class significance had been 
made to the Committee. The Convention elected Lazare Carnot, 
captain of engineers and deputy for the Pas-de-Calais, who had 
acted as representative on mission with the Army of the North since 
March, and who had proved his republicanism and his military 
ability on several occasions, in particular when the treason of 
Dumouriez had threatened most danger to the patriots. Carnot’s 
personal character remains somewhat obscure. On some occasions he 
did not show to advantage; in the Thermidorian reaction he was 
willing to make excuse for himself by casting on the unfortunate 
Robespierre and Saint Just the odium for the faults of the Committee of 
Public Safety. But it is clear from Carnot’s later career that his 
republicanism was entirely sincere. That was one essential qualification 
for high office under the Sansculotte Government; and because the 
deputy from the Pas-de-Calais combined proved patriotism with tried 
military talents and experience in war, the other.members of the 
Committee assigned to him the great task of superintending military 
operations. Carnot’s personal contribution to the success of the 
Republic, though great, has perhaps been exaggerated; one man is 
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rarely indispensable, and it is probable that Saint Just could have 
discharged the duties of War Minister equally well. But Carnot had 
prestige and experience which his young colleague lacked; and he pro- 
ceeded at once to impart unity and intelligent central! control to the 
armies and the military operations of France. Before his advent to 
office there had been no real unity of command; Bouchotte considered 
his duties to be chiefly administrative; in consequence the generals in 
the different theatres of war made their own plans in glorious isolation 
from one another. The result was a perpetual conflict of wills and a 
deplorable waste of time, energy and opportunity; hardly a battle 
occurred but one commander had good reason to complain of the lack of 
co-operation on the part of some other general. The confusion had been 
made worse by the somewhat irregular intervention of the old Com- 
mittee in military affairs. But the energetic hand of the new Com- 
mittee soon produced a great improvement; and when Carnot took over 
direction of the armies he supplied a unified, centralized control that 
was at once imperative and efficient. He was elected to the Com- 
mittee on August 14th, together with Prieur of the Cété d’Or; and 
at once he turned his attention to the problem of relieving the pressure 
of the Allied Armies on the North. He held a conference with 
Houchard, the new general of the Army of the North, and the chief 
of staff, Gay-Vernon, and proposed to them to invade Belgium near 
the seacoast, to march on Ostend and, by turning the right of the 
Coalition, to force Coburg to abandon his advance in the department 
du Nord. 

But before any preparations could be made, astonishing news 
arrived. The peasants of Abscon informed the French commander 
that the habits rouges of the Duke of York had left Denain and were 
marching on Dunquerque. At first Houchard and Carnot could 
hardly believe that their enemies were so foolish as to abandon a 
joint triumphal advance and separate their forces for such an irrelevant 
and insignificant object as that Channel port; but they much under- 
estimated the extent of the stupidities of which selfish and short- 

sighted prime ministers and kings are capable. It soon became 
evident that the report of the peasants was true; the British prince 
was actually on his road to Dunquerque. The distance from Denain 
to the Channel is forty-two miles; an average anxious and not too 
confident general would have covered it in two or three days; but 
the Duke of York was serenely indifferent to such a negligible military 
factor as time. He marched entirely at his ease, wasted many hours 
and some valuable lives in a useless combat at Lincelles, and finally 
arrived at the coast nine days after he had left Coburg. At the end 
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of his journey he divided his army into two sections; with the first, 
consisting of about 21,000 troops, the majority of whom were British, 
he himself would conduct the siege, while the second division, 14,500 
men, Austrians, Hanoverians and Hessians, under the old Hanoverian 
marshal, Freytag, would form the corps of observation to protect the 
besiegers from the French Army of the North. 

The Channel port, Dunquerque, or Dunkirk, lies on the sea- 
coast close to the present border between France and Belgium, in 
the same plain which contains the well-named Low Countries. The 
whole district is low, in places below sea level; the soil is like a sponge, 
ready to exude water at the slightest provocation. Canals and water- 
ways are numerous; the two principal ones at the time were the 
canal de Furnes, from Dunquerque to Furnes, a town about four miles 
northeast of the port along the coast, and the canal de Bergues, 
which connected the threatened town with Bergues, two miles to the 
south, one of Vauban’s frontier fortresses. The triangle between 
these two canals was then filled almost completely by two swamps, 
the great Moere and the little Moere, both below sea level and easily 
submerged entirely in time of war. There were two chief roads from 
the interior to Dunquerque; one led from Ypres by way of Poperinghe 
and Rousbrugge, but was barred by Bergues; the other lay along the 
coast north of the Moeres to Furnes. When the French learned that 
the Duke of York was approaching, they reinforced the garrisons of 
both Dunquerque and Bergues; thus they prevented the prince from 
attacking the port from the south, and forced him to take the narrow 
and insecure Furnes road; then, needless to say, they broke the dikes 
and flooded the Moeres to make them impassable. All was ready 
to receive the army of His Britannic Majesty. 

At length, in the third week of August, the British forces arrived. 
Freytag’s observation corps advanced from Ypres, brushed aside 
the French outposts, and took up his position to the east of Bergues 
and on the left bank of the Yser, facing south. The Duke, with the 
main body, reached Furnes on August 22nd, marched along the sea- 
coast road to Dunquerque and summoned the French commander to 
surrender. The reply was, of course, distinctly in the negative; and 
after this conventional introductory pantomime, hostilities com- 
menced. The affair could not be called a siege; the prince had not 
sufficiently large forces to mask Bergues and attack the port from the 
south; in consequence he could approach only the northeast side of 
the town, while the French in Dunquerque enjoyed the fullest and 
most undisturbed communication on the south and west sides with 
their armies in the field and the interior of the Republic. Then it 
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was apparent into what a dangerous situation the narrow-minded 
selfishness of Pitt and the commercial classes he represented had 
placed their own army. The two portions of the British force were 
separated from one another by the impassable barrier of the Moeres; 
they could hardly communicate with each other, they were wholly 
unable to give mutual assistance in case of attack, and, if a disaster 
occurred the Duke of York had only one road by which to retreat, 
that leading to Furnes. An enterprising adversary might have boldly 
marched on Furnes, defeated the weak corps of observation, cut off 
the Duke, and compelled him to surrender with the whole of his 
army. The materials were ready for an Ulm. Only one thing could 
prevent failure, if not overwhelming disaster—the capture of Dun- 
querque within a few days. Accordingly, the British commander 
made every effort to bring about that consummation. He cleared 
away the French outposts and approached the main line of defence, 
but could make no farther progress. One factor in the situation 
favoured the besiegers; the town had a considerable aristocratic 
party who would willingly have welcomed the invaders. But a highly 
suspicious republican government was on its guard; it changed the 
command of the city three times during the ‘siege’; and energy 
and resolution were imparted to the garrison by a young and very 
capable adjutant-general named Lazare Hoche. Yet the republican 
defence might perhaps have been overcome if the British fleet had 
arrived to aid the Duke of York; but by some perfect feat of mis- 
management, not a vessel of the navy which had undisputed control 
of the seas appeared off the besieged port during the two weeks of 
the attack.! The result of the contest depended on whether the 
town could hold out until the French Army of the North should send 
a force to relieve it. 

Meanwhile Houchard, his chief staff officers, Bérthelmy and 
Gay-Vernon, and the representatives held councils of war. All agreed 
that the separation of the Allies offered a unique opportunity. The 
obvious strategy for the French was to remain on the defensive with 
regard to Coburg and to throw all their available forces against the Duke 
of York. As for tactics, most of the leaders were anxious to try the 
attack in mass—the new idea urged upon them by impatient patriots. 
According to this, Republicans ought to scorn the pinprick war of 
the text-books with its methodical investment of all forts, its diligent 
occupation of all passages, its timid advances protected by thousands 
of precautions, its subtle manoeuvres to turn a line; they would 
neglect non-essential places, gather all their forces together, form 
a mass, move it quickly against their enemies and crush them 
~ aFortescue (IV pt 1, page 124), lays the blame on Dundas. 
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by superiority of number. This was the new system of tactics, 
invented by no one person, but a product of popular Ayia sree as. 
genuine as the levy in mass. 

Already at the beginning of August, before the Duke had set ett 
for Dunquerque, the Committee of Public Safety had resolved to 
concentrate its forces in the North. Prieur of the Marne and Jeanbon 
Saint André wrung from the reluctant generals of the Rhine and 
Moselle a reinforcement of 12,000 men for the more critical front— 
thus carrying out exactly Custine’s plan of June, which had been so 
firmly rejected by Bouchotte. In this way Houchard received dis- 
ciplined and experienced men to stiffen his recruits of the March 
levy. Prompted by the representatives (Delbrel and Levasseur), 
and by urgent messages from the capital, the French stripped the 
fortresses of their garrisons, and by this means assembled 45,000 men 
for the struggle. The council of war at Cassel on August 25th adopted 
a plan proposed by Gay-Vernon, and later approved by Carnot; 
according to this, the republicans would not move directly towards 
Dunquerque, but would advance in mass on Menin, defeat the Dutch 
force stationed there, then march on Furnes, Nieuport and Ostend, 
thus cutting off completely both British and Hanoverian forces. 
Carnot was confident that the capture of the army of the Duke of 
York would bring about a revolution in Britain. 

The great offensive commenced on the 28th of August. But at 
the first engagement at Tourcoing, the French troops abandoned 
discipline, pillaged indiscriminately, paid special attention to the 
taverns, then fled at first sight of a hostile detachment. After this 
inauspicious opening, alarming news arrived about the danger of 
Dunquerque. Houchard, fearing that the port would surrender before 
his plan could be executed, felt obliged to abandon the march on 
Furnes, and decided to proceed at once to the relief of the threatened 
town. He intended to attack the Hanoverians along the Yser, who 
were covering the siege, and drive them back on Furnes; this would 
compel the Duke to retire from his position, but it would probably 
enable him to escape without serious loss. The change of plan was 
regretted by Carnot; in view of the circumstances, he acquiesced, 
gave the necessary directions, and stimulated the general. Poor 
Houchard, uncertain and depressed, was quite unequal to his burden; 
everywhere he saw difficulties, and constantly he hesitated; but he 
was driven by the resolute representatives and by peremptory messages 
from Paris. In fact, his victory was almost certain; he had 45,000 
men, and his enemies only 30,000; more, these were in two divisions 
which could give no effective aid to one another. 
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On the 6th of September Houchard commenced his attack on the 
Allied corps of observation under the Hanoverian marshal, Freytag. 
The F rench took Poperinghe and Rousbrugge, crossed the Yser and 
pressed on in the face of strong opposition to the village of Bambecque. 
The anxious general, thankful for small mercies, was ready to remain 
at that village for the night; but the implacable representatives 
urged him on to take every advantage possible out of his success. 
Houchard gave way and ordered another advance. The republicans 
proceeded as far as Rexpoede and actually captured Freytag himself; 
but the old marshal’s lieutenant, Wallmoden, led a determined 
counter-attack and recovered both the village and his commander. 
The French generals rallied their men only with great difficulty, and 
were forced to give their enemy a rest for an entire day while they 
reorganized their forces. On the 8th, Houchard advanced again and 
found the Allied army in position in front of Hondschoote. He com- 
menced an artillery fire and waited until his right wing under 
Berthelmy should be ready to assail the enemy’s flank. As it turned 
out, the staff officer missed his way and was two hours late; and those 
two hours nearly brought disaster to the main force. The soldiers, 
not understanding the delay, became impatient; the hostile fire was 
causing casualties, and still there was no order to advance. The 
representative, Delbrel, then went to the head of the column and boldly 
exposed himself in his conspicuous uniform to the Hanoverian gunners; 
he intended only to set an example of endurance; but the eager 
republicans thought that he had given the signal for attack and rushed 
headlong over ditches, hedges and bushes towards their enemy. The 
disciplined Allied soldiers repulsed this confused and isolated assault 
and then launched a counter-attack. The French retired in disorder 
which threatened to develop into rout. Houchard, unnerved, sent the 
flags to the rear and uttered the fatal word “retreat.” Delbrel burst 
into a storm of reproaches, declared that retreat would mean over- 
whelming disaster and that the only way to save the situation was to 
renew the attack at once. The other representative, Levasseur of 
the Sarthe, urged the same course; and Jourdan, the young com- 
mander of the centre division, concurred. Poor Houchard, harassed 
and bewildered, obeyed them. He went to the right and arranged for 
an attack on that flank while Delbrel and Jourdan strove to keep 
some sort of order in the centre. By that time the stray column 
under Berthelmy had arrived in its place, and the charge sounded all 
along the French line. Delbrel rallied his stragglers and led them 
to the assault; Houchard brought up the cavalry at the critical 


moment; and republican superior numbers triumphed in spite of a 
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valiant resistance on the part of the Austro-Hanoverians. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon Wallmoden retired from Hondschoote with 
his shattered corps of observation and sent word of his defeat to the 
Duke of York. Houchard could without great difficulty have pursued 
his beaten enemy to Furnes that afternoon; he would have cut off the 
British and probably compelled the surrender of the entire besieging 
force. Both representatives argued vehemently that the attempt 
should be made; and later military opinion agrees that they were 
right. But Houchard was profoundly thankful for the victory that 
had so narrowly escaped being a defeat; he knew that Dunquerque 
was safe; and he feared a repetition of the reverse of Rexpoéde if he 
pressed too far. The French army encamped for the night, while the 
Duke of York abandoned his artillery, raised the siege, and escaped 
to Furnes. 

So ended the battle of Hondschoote. Its effect on the comparative 
military situations of the opposing armies was not great; but for 
France its moral significance was immense. It broke the long series 
of defeats which had commenced at Aix-la-Chapelle in March; it 
proved that the republicans could once more conquer their enemies. 
This first victory of the sansculotte republic inspired courage and 
confidence in the patriots of every department. Paris went wild 
with enthusiasm, and hopes mounted high for an approaching triumph 
over the main force of the invaders. 

Meanwhile the department of the North was in greater danger 
than ever; Coburg was besieging Le Quesnoy with every prospect of 
swift success. It was imperative that the Army of the North, its 
morale and experience strengthened by its victory, should take action 
to bring the invader to a halt. Following Carnot’s. instructions, 
Houchard neglected the British and Hanoverians at Furnes and turned 
his forces toward the east. The next Allied detachment in that 
direction was the Dutch contingent at Menin under the Prince of 
Orange, 13,000 strong, men with no particular interest in the war 
but with a great anxiety to be safe home in Holland. Accordingly, 
on the 12th and 13th of September, the republicans secured an easy 
and complete victory at a minimum cost to themselves. 

So far, all was well. But the siege of Le Quesnoy was reaching a 
crisis. The walls of that fortress were old, and the garrison was 
weak; worse, the population displayed very bad will toward its 
defenders, as there was a large aristocratic element in the town, 
and a great number of traders who wanted the siege ended at any 
price because it was bad for business. The municipal council con- 
tinually demanded surrender; they were opposed by the sansculottes, 
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but these were few in number. Meanwhile the Imperialists bom- 
barded the forts, pressed their approach and subdued the French 
artillery. The garrison, caught between the besiegers and the hostile 
population, surrendered on September 13th. There had been one 
attempt to relieve it. Houchard had ordered the commander of 
Maubeuge, General Gudin, to attack Coburg’s army at Le Quesnoy, 
and at the same time he arranged that demonstrations should take 
place all along the line; the commander of Cambrai would move 
towards Solesmes, the Guise garrison would advance to Le Nouvion 
and simultaneous attempts would be made from Gavrelle and other 
points north. The French general intended that these movements 
should be carried out on the 7th of September, but for some reason 
they were delayed until the 12th, when it was too late to save Le 
Quesnoy. The relief force from Maubeuge became involved in 
defence works and entanglements in the Mormal forest, could make 
no farther progress, and halted; then its commander learned from 
prisoners that the fortress had capitulated and, as he could do nothing 
more, retired to Maubeuge. This was failure, not defeat; but worse 
had happened at Cambrai. There the commander was Declaye, a 
good republican but a useless general. His column was. overridden 
by Austrian cavalry and almost totally destroyed, with the result 
that for several days Cambrai was defenceless. Declaye had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of allowing himself to be defeated; 
but in his case there was the palliating circumstance of unimpeachable 
republicanism, vouched for by all the representatives and popular 
societies. Accordingly he escaped the guillotine, and was merely 
transferred to interior service at Lyons. Even under the stern Com- 
mittee of Public Safety a reverse was not the sole qualification for the 
scaffold; a general who aspired to the guillotine had also to become 
suspect, which was no very difficult matter. 

This succession of disasters proved a sore disappointment to the 
patriots whose hopes had been raised by the victories at Hondschoote 
and Menin, and who knew beyond the possibility of doubt that 
republican soldiers were naturally superior to the hirelings of tyrants; 
consequently, if there were defeats, there must have been incom- 
petence or treason, most probably the last, in the higher command. 
The Jacobins waxed angry at generals who hesitated and bungled and 
were clearly responsible for all the disasters. The representatives, 
Delbrel and Levasseur, in writing to the Committee, contributed their 
quota of criticism concerning the commanders of the Army of the 
North. The popular societies of the Nord and the Pas de Calais 
communicated to the government their opinion, that both Houchard 
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and his staff were entirely incompetent, if not worse, since the general _ 
was now back to the place where he had been in the middle of August, _ 
with no real improvement accomplished in the military situation. 
When disapproval had become fairly unanimous, critical minds stressed 
the point that Houchard might have trapped the English army at 
Dunquerque, but failed to do so. One agent of the government found 
a parallel in the actions of Dumouriez with regard to the Prussians 
in Champagne in 1792; and Levasseur repeated to the Committee his 
story of the battle, of Houchard’s inability to lead, of his refusal 
to march to Furnes when an overwhelming victory might have been 
the result. Another representative, Hentz, had by this time made 
up his mind that there was more than incompetence in the matter. 
Houchard had withdrawn from the victorious advance on Ostend for 
no good reason and had come back to a humiliating defensive; he had 
not seriously attempted to relieve Le Quesnoy until it was too late, 
and he had exposed the garrison of Cambrai to certain defeat at the 
hands of the hostile cavalry. Evidently Houchard, Gay-Vernon, and 
Berthelmy were conspiring with the Austrians to bring about the fall 
of the Republic and the restoration of monarchy. Hentz resolved to 
save France from the new Dumouriez. He hastened to Paris and 
revealed his discoveries to the Committee of Public Safety. Robes- 
pierre, Barére, Saint André and Carnot had already their own sus- 
picions of the general, and were ready to believe in the patriotism and 
judgment of Hentz and the other representatives. On the 20th of 
September they dismissed Houchard and his staff from the service, 
and ordered them to be brought to Paris; they gave the command of 
the Army of the North to Jourdan, the young commander of the 
centre at Hondschoote, who had obtained the confidence of Delbrel 
and Levasseur. Among Houchard’s papers the agents of the govern- 
ment found letters from the enemy commanders concerning exchange 
of prisoners and other business of war; there was no trace of treason 
in them, but to the fevered minds of the patriots any communication 
with the enemy was evidence of treachery. Barére, speaking for 
the Committee, denounced the general to the Convention, chiefly 
on account of his criminal neglect to capture the English at Hond- 
schoote, and secured an order that Houchard should be arrested and 
sent to the Abbaye to wait his turn before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The month of September had not brought victory to the Army 
of the North; and on another important front also, disappointment 
was in store for the patriots. The Committee had made great efforts 
to overcome the resistance of the courageous and obstinate rebels of 
La Vendée. According to the decree of the Ist of August, the Re- 
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publican Army of the West was instructed to use fire, sword and 
devastation in order to destroy the homes and hiding places of the 
Vendeans. The brilliant garrison of Mayence, probably the best 
soldiers at the disposal of the Republic, had been sent to the rebel 
department to take the chief part in crushing the stronghold of 
royalism. During August the “Blues” prepared for a final effort. 
There were two divisions of the government force; the Army of the 
Coasts of Brest, with headquarters at Nantes, which contained a 
proportion of regular troops under command of the professional 
soldier, Canclaux; and the Army of the Coasts of La Rochelle with 
headquarters at Saumur, composed in the main of volunteers and 
troops of the levy of March, commanded by Rossignol and Ronsin, 
good Jacobins if somewhat inexperienced in the art of war. The staff 
of the last named army had been partially subjected to the purification 
process by Bouchotte, but there still remained officers of the old type 
who retained an incurable prejudice against their Jacobin com- 
manders, and were not disinclined to do all they could to bring their 
upstart superiors into trouble. The conflict of authorities went so 
far that the representatives with the column of Lucon, Goupilleau 
and Bourdon of the Oise, men who had protected General Tuncq 
and who disliked the new policy of sansculottization, actually 
suspended Rossignol from his functions; but the representatives 
at Saumur, Merlin of Thionville, Reubell and Bourbotte, annulled 
the order and complained to an indignant Convention, with 
the result that the two offenders were recalled. Under these circum- 
stances, with dissension in every quarter, the republicans held a 
council of war at Saumur on September 2nd. The first question was 
the disposal of the army of Mayence; after long disputes it was decided 
that these men should be assigned to the Nantes division and should 
bear the brunt of ‘the attack. The plan adopted was proposed by 
Vergnes, chief of Canclaux’ staff. He explained that the victories of 
the royalists had been due to their strategy of sudden mobilization, 
then attack in mass on an isolated column of republicans; thus they 
had beaten one Blue detachment after another, and had obtained 
munitions and experience in war. Accordingly, the government 
forces ought to abandon the plan of numerous separate columns, 
and advance against Vendée in mass. The principal attack, led by 
Canclaux with the Mayencais, ought to start in Lower Vendée, and 
proceed thence to the upper portion of the department, in order to 
cut the rebels off from the seacoast and possible English aid, and to 
force them towards the interior. But to prevent the Vendeans from 
escaping in that direction, secondary columns would advance on a 
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given day from Saumur, Niort, Sables and Lucon, with the object 
of joining forces with Canclaux in the heart of the royalist country. — 
So the orders were written and signed. But Rossignol, Ronsin and 
their Jacobin supporters were greatly dissatisfied; they were well 
aware that they could obtain no real co-operation from many of their 
officers, and they wrote to the Committee to complain about the 
calumnies and prejudices against the sansculotte generals, and about 
the state of mind of the Mayencais, who were regulars, commanded 
by regular officers who had no strong love for the new state 
of things, and were thoroughly untrustworthy. The two patriot 
generals had no confidence in either the plan of campaign or their 
subordinates, and were ready to draw back at the first reverse. That 
reverse was not long delayed. The royalists under Lescure and 
Larochejacquelein mobilized suddenly during the first week in Sept- 
ember and fell upon the Lucon column of General Tuncq at Chanton- 
nay; this time they took their revenge for previous disasters by 
defeating eight thousand men so decisively that only a few hundreds 
escaped. The Vendeans, incensed at the government’s policy of 
devastation in their country, shot three hundred of their prisoners. 
In this civil war, made so bitter by differences in religious and political 
creeds, and by stern fanaticism on both sides, the most horrible of 
reprisals were thenceforth the order of the day for both parties. 
The result of the battle at Chantonnay provided convincing proof 
to the patriots that Tuncq was, after all, a traitor; he was removed 
and sent to prison en route to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Meanwhile the republican plans were being put into execution. 
Canclaux was to descend the left bank of the Loire, sweep Lower 
Vendée, then reascend to Machecoul and reach Leger on the 12th or 
13th of the month. Then the columns of the Army of La Rochelle 
would start from Sables, Lugon, Niort, Saumur and Angers, in order 
to hem in the rebels and destroy them. Canclaux, with the Mayencais, 
commenced his movement on the 9th and reached Leger on the 14th 
with no difficulty. The column of Sables advanced according to 
programme and joined the Mayengais in good order. The other 
detachments duly marched out from their stations, even that of 
Lugon. But while the operations were in progress, the news of the 
rout at Chantonnay had taken effect at Saumur. Rossignol, judging 
from precedents, feared that a succession of similar disasters would 
befall the smaller columns, and ordered the divisions of Niort and 
Sables to retire, while he kept his own in safety at Saumur. The 
detachment at Niort obeyed; that of Sables had already joined 
Canclaux; and the defection of Saumur and Niort was sufficient to 
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wreck the entire plan of campaign. Meanwhile Canclaux pressed 
his advance to Clisson and sent Kléber with his vanguard to Torfou; 
as he was getting no support from the other columns, he halted in that 
place. This gave the Vendeans their opportunity. They mustered 
their whole strength—perhaps 80,000 men—sent the greater part 
against Canclaux’ vanguard and despatched the rest to care for the 
cautious division of Saumur. By this time it happened that Rossignol 
had learned of the success of the army of Nantes, had reconsidered 
his decision not to second his colleague, and had ordered his own 
column and that of Angers to advance as originally intended. On 
the 18th of September the Saumur detachment had reached the small 
village of Coron; through lack of proper precautions the infantry, 
artillery and cavalry were all confusedly crowded together in the 
streets and Ronsin was carrying on a heated argument with Santerre, 
blaming him for that condition of things, when the Vendeans suddenly 
charged from the neighbouring heights on the disordered mass of their 
opponents and drove them in rout to Saumur. Next day the rebels 
performed the same service to the division of Angers; and simul- 
taneously they attacked at Torfou the vanguard of the Nantes army 
under Kléber, consisting of 2,000 men of the garrison of Mayence. 
Kléber was forced to retire, as he was outnumbered ten to one; he 
extricated his troops by ordering one of his officers with a company 
to stand and die while the others retreated, an order which was 
exactly obeyed. The royalists then turned against another detach- 
ment of Canclaux’ army at Montaigu under General Beysser, who 
had defended Nantes in June, and again they carried everything 
before them. There was now no hope for a republican victory, and 
Canclaux fell back on Nantes. There the generals were suitably 
rewarded for their carelessness in allowing themselves to be defeated. 
Canclaux was suspended; Beysser, already suspect of federalism, was 
arrested, taken to the Abbaye prison in Paris and commended to the 
attention of the Revolutionary Tribunal; but Rossignol, whose 
patriotism was above suspicion, and Kléber, whose skill and courage 
were vouched for by the representatives, remained at their posts. 
The great republican offensive had failed and it was necessary to take 
time to reorganize for another attempt. One more incident closed 
this chapter of the war—the capture of Saint Fulgent by the Lower 
Vendean leader Charette, whose men recklessly slaughtered their 
prisoners, even the wounded, and threw the bodies into the wells. 
In this war the most savage atrocities were so common as hardly to 
merit notice. 

Defeat in the North, failure in the West; and from the East 
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there arrived a tale of woe precisely similar. The Prussians were 
opposed to the Army of the Moselle; but their moderate ambitions _, 
had been satisfied by the capture of Mayence, and they were strongly 
inclined to let the Austrians do whatever fighting still remained. 
This lackadaisical attitude disgusted the Austrian marshal, Wurmser, 
a fiery Alsatian, who was eager to recover his native province for the 
Empire. Although he could secure almost no help from his loyal 
allies, he attacked the French Army of the Rhine under Beauharnais 
on August 20th near the forest of Bienwald, and after a long and 
obstinate conflict drove them back to the lines of Wissembourg. For 
the unfortunate Beauharnais this defeat was followed by the usual 
consequences; he was arrested and sent to Paris, to be confided to 
the keeping of the zealous Fouquier-Tinville. The Committee 
appointed General Landremont to the command of the Army of the 
Rhine, while the representatives hurriedly levied every able bodied 
man from the eastern departments to repel the invaders, an expedient 
which had not the desired result, since the unarmed peasants found 
service not to their liking, and deserted in mass after two or three 
days with the colours. Landremont, whose zeal and activity greatly 
exceeded his good fortune, prepared to return to the offensive. But 
the Austrians did not wait to be attacked; they captured the im- 
portant post of Bundenthal on September 11th, which threatened 
the whole French line. The republicans counter-attacked next day, 
with no success; but on the 14th they renewed the attempt and 
recaptured the post. After this, Landremont, strongly urged by the 
representatives, undertook a serious offensive against the Austrians; 
but after three days’ fighting, on the 18th, 19th and 20th of September, 
he failed to make any progress. This being clear evidence of his 
inefficiency, he was removed by a rigorous Committee of Public Safety. 
During the same month the commander of the Army of the Moselle, 
Schauenburg, had also pertifitted himself to be defeated; once, when 
he attacked the Prussians at Pirmasens, and again when the Prussians 
attacked him and drove him back to Sarrebriick, an affair which 
might have had serious consequences for the French if Frederick 
William’s fears about Russian and Austrian activity in Poland had 
not induced him to be particularly sparing of his men. Schauenburg 
was also stripped of his command. In the critical struggle of 1793 
the Committee took no chances with incompetent generals; one 
failure meant instant dismissal, if not prosecution before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, an example which later governments might have 
followed with distinct advantage. The war on even the less important 
fronts proceeded in the same unwelcome manner as elsewhere. Keller- 
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mann and Dubois Crancé seemed permanently stationed in front of 
Lyons; their bombardment produced no marked results until, at the 
instance of Robespierre, it brought about the dismissal of Kellermann 
and his incarceration for criminal slowness. In the middle of Sept- 
ember the Piedmontese effected a diversion to save the Lyonnais; 
their advance was repulsed, but it obliged Dubois Crancé to send 
away part of his force to the Alps. Thereafter the representative, 
who was in sole charge of the operations against Lyons, confined 
himself to more bombardment and methodical investment according 
to the rules of the military text-books, in the hope that he could 
starve out the rebels without the necessity of resorting to an assault. 
This highly reprehensible conduct and perverse adhesion to antiquated 
ideas of warfare soon brought the Montagnard deputy into much 
disfavour at Paris; and the Committee prepared to supersede both 
him and his tactics. Other republican forces were blockading Toulon, 
but could not hope to accomplish much until the capture of Lyons 
should release forces adequate to undertake a siege in earnest. Even 
in the Pyrenees, disasters occurred; the French under Dagobert 
attacked the Spaniards at Mas Deu and were repulsed. Until the 
end of September the Committee of Public Safety, in spite of all its 
energy, its patriotism and its severity towards the incompetent, 
could not boast of a single real success. 

This state of affairs was in the highest degree unsatisfactory to 
the patriots at the capital as well as to the government; the natural 
result was that demands arose for the strengthening of the measures 
of repression against the internal enemies of the Republic. On the 
8th of September Desfieux called the attention of the Jacobins to a 
governmental omission which was both remarkable and painful to 
note—that Marie Antoinette and the imprisoned Girondins had not 
yet arrived at the Revolutionary Tribunal. This clear evidence of 
serious neglect distressed the Society, but for the moment they 
refrained from pressing their reproaches, as they had another- urgent 
improvement to suggest to the Convention—that the Committee of 
General Security which contained useless and unreliable members 
like Bazire and Julien of Toulouse should be renewed at once and 
composed exclusively of pure patriots. To this the Assembly lent 
a ready ear, and on the 14th of September the lesser Committee was 
reconstituted. . The new members elected were Lebas, David, Amar, 
Vadier, Rhul, Lebon, Vouland and Moise Bayle. Of these the first 
two were friends and followers of Robespierre; Rhul adhered to 
Danton; Amar, Vadier, Vouland and Bayle were terrorists of the 
worst type, men whose fanaticism led them to have no respect for the 
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sacredness of human life, and who were perhaps chiefly responsible, 
for the hecatombs at Paris in the last months of the Terror. In their |. 
position as supervisors of police they made arrests and sent prisoners 
to the Tribunal; in the later period they became the main source 
of supply of accusations for that institution which was a docile instru- 
ment that sent to death whomever the powerful members of the 
minor Committee would. 

The Convention had ordered the arrest of the suspects in its 
session of the 5th of September; and on the 17th it passed the decree 
which regulated these arrests, an ordinance known as the Law of the 
Suspects. Under this definition were included those who, by their 
conduct, their relations, their remarks or their writings, had shown 
themselves partisans of tyranny or federalism and enemies of Liberty; 
those who could not justify their means of existence or the fulfilment 
of their civic duties; those who had been refused certificates of 
civism; public officials suspended or stripped of their functions; those 
of the former nobles, relatives and friends of emigrants who had not 
constantly manifested their attachment to the Revolution; and all 
persons who had emigrated between July, 1789, and April, 1792, even 
although they had returned to France within the interval prescribed. 
The execution of this law was entrusted to the committees of sur- 
veillance, popularly known as revolutionary committees, established 
in each commune by the law of March 21st, 1793; these local bodies 
were to draw up lists of suspects, issue orders of arrest, and seize the 
prisoners’ papers. The persons arrested were to be placed in the local 
prisons temporarily, then transferred to buildings under charge of the 
departmental authorities; as prisoners, they were to pay for their 
own maintenance and for a guard to watch over them, an expense 
which most of them were well able to afford, as very few of the suspects 
were sansculottes. The committees of surveillance were to communicate 
to the Committee of General Security at Paris lists of their prisoners, 
and explanations of the reasons for arrests, together with the papers 
seized on the suspects, in order that the government might retain 
some control over local vagaries. Such was the Law of the Suspects 
of September, 1793; the only thing we need to remark about it is 
its extraordinary moderation, taking into account the circumstances 
of the time. The persons under suspicion were merely to be placed 
in houses of detention where they would be supervised until the peace; 
and no responsible statesman could do less than this in case of a war 
on every frontier, even without the tremendous complication of a 


social revolution and the presence in every hamlet of persons hostile 
to the dominant régime. 
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That these measures were by no means too severe is evident from 
the police reports of September. There were large numbers of genuine 
counter-revolutionists in the capital, and they made their presence 
clear. While the humble theatres played patriotic pieces, the wealthier 
ones permitted dramas which ingeniously insinuated ridicule on 
the Revolution and drew bursts of applause from their audiences. 
Counter-revolutionary meetings took place at the Palais Egalité and 
in the cafés of the Maison de l’Egalité. The execution of the levy 
in mass revealed a large number of objectors whose primary political 
creed was probably their personal safety; when an inquisitive Republic 
sought to conscript them into the armies they joined forces with the 
aristocrats and demonstrated against the obvious injustice of the 
government’s interference with their individual liberty. The ‘‘mus- 
cadins,’’ young men of wealthy families inspired by class hostility 
to a sansculotte regime, openly flouted the Republic; they walked 
the streets in groups of six or eight, loudly cursing the levy and the 
proletarian tendencies of the Committees and Convention. The 
observer, Béraud, noticed a number of women on the boulevard 
Poissoniére on September 20th, who were singing anti-Jacobin songs 
and shouting ‘‘Vivent les muscadins.’’! Some republican women 
began to wear the national cockade in public; the general adoption 
of this fashion led to violent disturbances, as the sansculottes wished 
to compel all women to wear them, while the muscadins tore the 
cockades off the conspicuously patriotic females. Nearly every day 
the police reported incidents of this sort, and at first even the arrest 
of the suspects did not contribute much to lessen the troubles. It is 
clear that Paris was in a condition of subdued class warfare between 
the sansculottes on the one hand, and the bourgeois and aristocrats 
on the other. 

Yet the government took action less against the muscadins than 
against the group of Enragés. Probably in this we may trace the hand 
of Robespierre, who had always regarded these persistent agitators 
as his special care, and was convinced, though in this he was entirely 
wrong, that they were in league with the counter-revolutionists. 
Jacques Roux was still busy pointing out to the Parisians that the 
food supply, though not actually scarce, continued to be precarious, 
and for this an attentive government rewarded him by arresting him 
as a suspect and throwing him into prison. The limitation of the 
section meetings to two a week bore hard on the extremists, a result 
which was probably intended by the authors of the law. Leclerc 
and Varlet fought in the sections against this decree, and denounced 

1Tuetey 9, 412. 
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a tyrannical Convention which forbade the people to meet in their 
local assemblies whenever their interests demanded it; and Varlet 
carried a petition to the Tuileries which uttered a noble protest , 
against this interruption of the fountains of democracy. The sole 
result of their efforts was that they were denounced to the govern- 
ment as counter-revolutionaries; and from this time the Enragés 
‘disappear, crushed by a ruling power which was exceedingly fearful 
of agitation against the rights of property. 

The general feeling of dissatisfaction with the continued lack of 
military success brought about a reorganization of the Committee 
of Public Safety. In the enthusiasm of the session of September 5th, 
the Convention would have added Danton to the governing body. 
But after some consideration, the famous revolutionary refused. He 
knew he would not be welcome to a body of persons who had assisted 
in turning him out of office in the First Committee, and for whom 
he had no especial liking; he was out of sympathy with the policy of 
thorough sansculottization; and he had no desire to be associated 
with an approaching event, delayed but inevitable, the trial and 
execution of the Queen and the Girondins, whom he would willingly 
have saved. In spite of his passionate declarations of September 5th 
and 6th, he was at heart convinced that the Revolution was going 
too far, and was perhaps already considering a movement for modera- 
tion. ‘I will not belong to any Committee,’”’ he declared proudly 
on September 138th, ‘‘but I will be the spur in the side of every one of 
them.” Danton had one friend on the Committee—Thuriot—and 
that friend was also highly dissatisfied. He opposed his colleagues 
on the question of removal of generals and purification of the army 
staffs; he defended Kellermann, whose slow conduct of the siege of 
Lyons had brought him into suspicion with exacting patriots; 
finally he quarrelled with Robespierre about an address of the depart- 
ment Seine-et-Oise which complained of the summary arrest of three 
of its members. Thuriot took the opportunity to resign on September 
20th, and from that time became one of the most persistent critics 
of the Committee in all its works and ways. On the other hand, 
two men were added to the Committee who proved of the greatest 
importance in determining its policy. One was Billaud Varennes, a 
watchword for republican orthodoxy and unbending fanaticism. He 
had been secretary to Danton after the Tenth of August, and had 
been employed by him on many confidential missions; but the 
uncertain and vacillating policy of his leader had alienated this the 
most rigid of revolutionists. Billaud was a man of great personal 

1Madelin-Danton, p. 249. 
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courage, which he displayed especially in adhering to the ideals of 
the Mountain after Thermidor, until he suffered banishment, which 
effected no change in his political beliefs; but, ready as he was to 
suffer death for his ideals, he was still more ready to send others to 
death for opposition to them or even defection from them; the worst 
kind of terrorist, because he was sincere. The nomination of Collot 
d’Herbois, the second to be added to the Committee in this month, 
was a concession to the extreme left wing of the patriots as repre- 
sented by the Cordeliers Club. Collot was also a savage terrorist, 
as he was to show in November when he and Fouché carried out the 
large scale massacres of Lyons; yet his nature was a little more 
sympathetic than that of the cold relentless Billaud, and he was ready 
to forgive something to erring patriots. These two men contributed 
powerfully both to the energy of the Committee and the intensity of 
the Terror. 

The position of the Committee was seriously shaken by the 
failure of its first efforts in the various theatres of war. The news 
of the defeats of the Army of the North, the disaster at Cambrai, 
the surrender of Le Quesnoy, the reverses in the East and the collapse 
of the offensive against La Vendée reached Paris in succession from 
the 18th to the 25th of September, caused severe criticism of the 
government, and brought about attacks on it from two widely different 
quarters—the extremists and the moderates. The patriots of the 
Cordeliers, who always exceeded the Jacobins in warmth, claimed 
Rossignol and Ronsin of the Army of Saumur as their own protégés, 
and resented the unjust oppression to which the two sansculotte 
generals had been subjected at the hands of unworthy representatives 
on mission. In addition, the Cordeliers were influenced by Vincent, 
secretary of Bouchotte, who was suspicious of the growing dictator- 
ship of the Committees and was anxious to have the executive council, 
in which he himself would not be wholly a stranger, restored to its 
normal position as head of the government. Accordingly the Club 
adopted a petition to the Convention asking for a decree which would 
render the objectionable representatives harmless by depriving them 
of their sting—the power to issue orders and suspend generals on 
their own responsibility. But this suggestion was badly received by 
deputies of whom a large number had been on mission with the arm-ies, 
and others were expecting to be sent on the same duty; they could 
see no great advantage in any proposal to diminish their own powers. 
The Convention disposed of the petition by burying it deeply among 
the Committee’s papers. A more serious attack on the government 
came from a number of deputies who were afterwards associated with 
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the moderate party. Some historians have professed to see in this the 
hand of Danton endeavouring to overthrow the Committee; this is 
possible, but the hypothesis is unnecessary, because each of the men — 
concerned had a pet grudge of his own against the authorities. Bourdon 
of the Oise and Goupilleau, fresh from their contest with Rossignol 
and Ronsin, returned no thanks to the Committee for recalling them 
and supporting the sansculotte generals; Merlin and Reubell, repre- 
sentatives with the Mayencais, were also ready to embarrass the 
government that had supported Rossignol in spite of his blunders of 
September, and that had looked with suspicious eyes on their own 
conduct at Mayence; Cochon and Briez were subject to frequent and 
pertinent inquiries about the siege of Valenciennes; and Courtois 
and Lecointre of Versailles had provided a topic for unfavourable 
comment at the Jacobins’ on the ground of their moderation and 
declining zeal. These men, acting evidently in concert, took occasion 
to air their complaints when the Committee proposed the removal 
of Houchard on September 24th. A minor deputy named Duroy 
defended the unfortunate commander, victimized by an unjust 
government. The next day Goupilleau denounced Rossignol for his 
blunders in Vendée and his failure to adhere to the plan of campaign, 
which had ruined the whole offensive. Then Duhem read a letter 
from Bentabole, the representative at Arras, censuring the adminis- 
tration of the Army of the North. Following him, Briez mourned 
for the defeats at Menin and Cambrai, concluded that most prompt 
measures were necessary to save the situation, and asked that the 
Committee be ordered to make a report on the state of the armies. 
The deputies in alarm decreed the printing of Briez’ report and added 
its author to the Committee of Public Safety. Merlin of Thionville, 
next of the malcontents, added to the sum of accusation his story 
of the Mayengais in Vendée and the culpable failures of Rossignol. 
This concerted assault threatened to end in the overthrow of the 
Committee. Billaud Varennes first took the defence; he did not 
attempt to argue with his opponents, but explained to the Convention 
his emphatic opinion about base intriguers who wanted to overthrow 
the Republic. Then Barére ascribed the defeats to the per- 
verseness of certain generals who obstinately refused to accept the 
Committee’s good advice, and also to the presence in the armies of 
nobles whom the government had not yet been able to ferret out; 
finally he declared that Houchard was ‘‘infinitely suspect.’’ Then 
Robespierre took the platform on behalf of himself and his colleagues 
and delivered a speech which must have been extemporized but was 
eloquent, sincere, passionate and in the end triumphantly convincing, 
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a speech which proved the one-time nervous and diffident deputy to 
be the oratorical master of the Convention. He denounced the 
persons who made war on the Committee. ‘‘Those who seek to 
vilify, to divide, to paralyze the Convention are enemies of the 
country, whether they sit in this hall or elsewhere! They are opposing 
the Convention in the person of all the defenders of Liberty. 
The Committee sees treasons in the middle of a victory; it removes 
a general still invested with confidence and clothed with the glory 
of an apparent triumph; and these persons make a crime even of 
its courage! At the moment when we are impatient to know the 
result of our measures, we are denounced to the Assembly, our work 
is criticized without knowledge of our motives. They want us to 
divulge the secret of the Republic, to give traitors the time to escape. 
The Committee has the right to the hatred of kings; if you do 
not believe in its zeal, in the services it has rendered to the state, 
break that instrument; but first look at the circumstances in which 
you are. Those who denounce us have themselves been denounced 
to the Committee; accusers to-day, they are going to be accused! 
I shall unmask the conduct of two or three traitors who work 
for discord and dissension here! I think that the country is lost if 
the government does not enjoy unlimited confidence and if it is not 
composed of men who deserve it. I ask that the Committee of 
Public Safety be renewed.”’ 

The warmth of the speaker’s tone, his evident sincerity, and the 
courage of his proposal to resign if the Assembly should require, 
carried conviction to the wavering deputies. ‘‘No! No!’’ they cried, 
with earnestness. The sentiment of the whole Convention was clearly 
in favour of its Committee. Briez timidly apologized and withdrew 
from the nomination to the governing body. Jeanbon spoke again 
for the Committee: ‘‘They accuse us of being despots! If it is 
despotism which is to cause the triumph of Liberty this despotism 
is our political regeneration.”” Then Billaud, carried away by his 
success, made a somewhat rash prediction. ‘‘Learn that a numerous 
fleet is perhaps at this moment striking terrible blows at your enemies, 
that Rome will soon be attacked in Rome, that 100,000 men are 
ready to descend on England and show the English the courage of 
Frenchmen!’ This appeal was irresistible; the malcontents with- 
drew all opposition. But Robespierre was not yet satisfied; he 
demanded a vote of confidence; and he obtained it. By a spontaneous 
movement the whole Assembly rose and declared that the Committee 
of Public Safety enjoyed its entire confidence. The dissidents were 
crushed, the position of the government was greatly strengthened, 
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and Robespierre had secured a personal triumph that seemed to 
mark him out as leader of Committee and Convention. 

Yet there were ominous signs about this, the first Parliamentary 
crisis thrust upon the Committee. The fact that a chance group of 
malcontents, none of whom were conspicuous for either ability or 
character, were able to threaten the existence of the government, 
revealed the fact that there was a fundamental weakness in the 
position of the Committee. The deputies were, as we know, thoroughly 
convinced that the commercial classes had a natural right to rule 
the country, and were at heart averse to sansculotte claims. They 
accepted the partly proletarian Committee and its introduction of 
sansculottism because in them lay the only hope of victory; but the 
position was contrary to their desires, and it is easy for us to see that 
when they had finished using the proletarian elements in the govern- 
ment they would throw them aside and revert to a more respectable 
régime. The Committee of Public Safety, if it continued to depend 
on the Convention, would last only as long as the war. No one at 
the time, not even the restive deputies, was consciously aware that 
this was the probable development of affairs; but that was the trend 
of events, given the existing relative strength of the rival classes in 
France. 

Although the members of the Committee had won an important 
success, they felt it advisable to make some official pronouncement 
regarding the nature of the government of France at the crisis of the 
Revolution, to explain its defects and to introduce improvements in 
the machinery of the administration. A report on this subject was 
read to the Assembly by Saint Just on October 10th. He declared 
that the chief cause of reverses was excess of laxity towards the 
disaffected, particularly the insidious aristocrats in the employ of 
the government; and the remedy was implacable repression. ‘‘The 
laws are revolutionary; those who execute them are not. The Re- 
public will be founded only when the will of the sovereign checks the 
monarchical minority and reigns over it by right of conquest. 

There is no happiness to be hoped for as long as the last enemy of 
Liberty breathes; you have to punish not only the traitors but even 
the indifferent ones; you have to punish anyone who is neutral in the 
Republic and does nothing for her. . . . If conspiracies had never 
troubled this land, if our country had not been a thousand times the 
victim of indulgent laws, it would be easy to rule by the maxims of 
peace and natural justice: but between the people and its enemies 
there is nothing more in common but the sword.” As for the ad- 
ministration, continued Saint Just, it was full of sympathizers with 
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royalism, who prevented anything real from being done; there was 
no commander who did not nourish hopes of a fortune for himself 
out of some successful treason. ‘‘Citizens, all the enemies of the 
Republic are in the government; in vain you waste your efforts here 
making laws; in vain your Committee, some ministers, second you; 
for all conspire against them and you.’”’ To add to this trouble, the 
rich were piling up fortunes out of the war by raising prices and 
playing the traitor. The maximum had not been enforced; goods 
became rare, and the wealthy bought them above the fixed price, thus 
destroying the value of the maximum; to make things worse, the 
commissioners of the government and the various departments com- 
peted for goods, with disastrous results. Even the representatives 
on mission had not conducted themselves in an entirely wise or 
patriotic manner. Accordingly, while all these evils remained, it was 
absolutely necessary for the Republic to submit tv a dictatorship. 
Therefore Saint Just proposed, and the Convention decreed that the 
provisional government of France should remain revolutionary (7.e., as 
it was) until the peace. The Committee of Public Safety should 
exercise supervision over the executive council, the generals and all 
the constituted authorities. As the chief cause of reverses was the 
inertia of government, and it was imperative that the revolutionary 
laws be executed speedily, the Committee would set a period for the 
carrying out of each law; non-observance of this on the part of any 
agent would be punished as a crime against Liberty. As for the means 
of subsistence, an allowance would be made for each department, 
and the rest requisitioned; and arrangements were to be made to 
provision Paris for one year, from the first of March. Lastly, the 
decree directed the Committee to draw up a plan to use the revolu- 
tionary army to check seditious movements and to create a tribunal 
to take especial charge of persons who had made money out of public 
funds during the Revolution. 

Thus the extraordinary dictatorship was established by law and 
rendered continuous during the period of danger. The decree of 
October 10th was equivalent to a declaration that France was in a 
state of siege. The central power lay in the hands of the Committee 
of Public Safety, which controlled the administration, directed military 
operations, selected generals, ministers and agents of every kind, and 
made requisitions of men and property with the object of winning the 
war against counter-revolution both internal and external. A second 
committee, that of General Security, had control of the police and 
enjoyed a large measure of independence in that department; it 
supervised the actions of the local revolutionary committees in the 
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districts and communes; it imprisoned suspects and sent offenders to- 


the great instrument of republican justice, the revolutionary tribunal. 


That institution had been reorganized and increased to include four 
sections in order to cope with its work; the lists of appointees were 
accepted by the Convention on September 28th, and the tribunal was 
ready to play an important part in the revolutionary government. In 
the departments the Committee exercised control through the repre- 
sentatives on mission; and to keep the interior loyal to the Republic 
and prevent any recurrence of royalism or federalism, they had a 
special force, the revolutionary army. This select patriotic corps 
was to be commanded by Ronsin, recalled by Bouchotte from La 
Vendée for that purpose; and its staff was selected by the Jacobins 
from a list sent to them by the minister of war. Thus it was made 
certain that no insidious counter-revolutionary could insinuate him- 
self into the cormand of this purest of republican forces. In these 
ways the Committee governed and directed the whole of France. 
During these troubled days of September, while defeat after 
defeat exasperated the patriots, the great revolutionary measure 
which eventually secured the safety of the Republic from its external 
enemies—the levy in mass—was being quietly carried out in the 
provinces. The representatives on mission, who were in charge of 
this important work, reported that in general the young men marched 
willingly enough, when the situation of the Republic was explained to 
them. These deputies by no means confined their activities to the 
raising of conscripts; they purged the administrations, they succoured 
the poor, they attempted to arrange better distribution of goods, they 
held fétes, they established munition factories, they acted in general 
as missionaries of the Republic and the new social order. Their 
reports to the Committee give us an excellent picture of conditions 
in the departments at the time. The most vivid, if the most bombastic 
of these letters, is from Laplanche, who had been sent to the district 
around Orleans at the beginning of September. In this report! he 
describes how he “electrified”? the commune of Changy-les-Bois. He 
reinstated a mayor, a municipal officer and several functionaries who 
had been suspended by the aristocracy, and he removed the procureur 
who had been the scourge of the canton and was using the mask of 
civism in order the better to oppress the patriots. The result of 
this drastic proceeding was, according to Laplanche, a general out- 
burst of rejoicing. The peasants and vine-growers, from two to three 
thousand in number, accompanied him for two miles, shouting: 
“Cheers for our liberator! he brings us peace. Long live the Moun- 
1Aulard, Recueil des Actes, VI, 384. 
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tain, the Republic, the National Convention!’’ Satisfied with this 
demonstration of loyalty, Laplanche made requisitions, arrested 
suspects, crushed a conspiracy of English spies, reviewed troops, 
addressed them and so electrified them that all swore to conquer or 
die for Liberty and the National Convention. Several days later, on 
the 16th of September, he writes that he has levied a contribution 
from the selfish rich and distributed the goods to the poor, that he 
has made vigorous requisitions and assured provisions, that he has 
held a féte in imitation of that of August 10th at Paris, set up a 
new tree of Liberty and burnt the relics of tyranny, that he has dealt 
suitably with base individuals who refused to thresh their grain by 
exposing them on the scaffold, then sending them to prison. The 
other deputies performed similar duties, although they were not all 
so vociferously anxious to claim credit for it. Legendre, in the Niévre 
and the Allier, found that the levy went well, and that public spirit was 
good, needing only to be encouraged; but scarcity of food was causing 
apprehension. Le Carpentier, in the Manche, organized a munitions 
factory and set up a committee of local Jacobins to help him purge 
the administrations. Thirion, in the Eure-et-Loire and the Sarthe, 
found the officials ready to co-operate in the work of conscription; 
but there were evidently some unwilling youths, as he applied to the 
Committee for instructions concerning penalties in case of refusal to 
serve. The reply of the government cannot have been very satis- 
factory to him—it directed him to use his own judgment.! Later 
he wrote that the levy was proceeding well, but that the workers, the 
class most sincerely devoted to the Republic, were being paid only 
one-sixth of their former wage, and were suffering terribly from 
poverty. The same condition was reported by the representative 
Ingrand from the Indre,? where the law of the maximum had never 
been enforced, and the necessaries of life were difficult to obtain. 
This problem also faced Fouché of Nantes, who had been sent to the 
central and western departments; but he devised one solution, which 
proved effective for the time being at least; he forced the wealthy 
inhabitants to support the poor, and thus earned the dislike of one 
class and the gratitude of the other. Most of the deputies found 
little opposition to the conscription; only three wrote that they had 
had the contrary experience. Dartigoeyte, in Le Gers and Les 
Landes,? complained that assignats were worthless and that the 
‘““muscadins”’ were diligently avoiding service; and the two repre- 
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sentatives who had been sent to the Haute-Loire and La Lozére— 
reported! that a most deplorable condition of things existed, that 
fanaticism ruled the country, that the wealthy and the bourgeois 
were hostile to the Republic, and that the majority of recruits did not 
appear for service, but fled to the mountains and mocked the needs 
of the nation. These cases, however, were exceptional; as a rule, the 
recruits marched willingly, satisfied that the country needed their 
services. The representatives called out the conscripts, arranged for 
them to be clothed, supplied and armed, formed them into local 
units, saw that they had some training, and forwarded them to the 
armies as the Committee directed; and thus the great measure of the 
levy in mass was executed. Strictly speaking, it was not this levy 
which saved the Republic in 1793, since the recruits did not arrive 
at the front in time for the decisive battles of October, which were 
fought by the remnants of the regulars and volunteers and the 
conscripts of March; but the soldiers raised during September were 
drafted into the armies in the winter and made certain the victory 
of the nation in the spring of 1794. 

While the Committee was directing the conscription of the man- 
hood of France for the struggle, it prepared also for a renewal of the 
offensive on the most critical fronts. The end of September and the 
beginning of October were feverish days for the anxious members 
of the government, for the soldiers who were marching to take part 
in new battles, and for all patriots who waited with nerves on edge 
for news from the frontier. On October 11th, Robespierre, at the 
Jacobins’, spoke of the great trial of strength approaching and con- 
fidently predicted victory. ‘If, as I do not ‘doubt, we carry off the 
triumph over them, we shall pursue them resolutely, and the death 
of the last of the tyrants will be the fruit, as it is the object, of our 
struggle. Your representatives will rally all France under the banners 
of Liberty and will show you the example of courage and devotion. 

. To-morrow will be a day famous in the annals of the Republic; 
to-morrow all the forces of Liberty measure themselves against those 
of tyranny; to-morrow is a day which will have a decisive result on 
the fortune of the allied despots. To-morrow a great struggle will be 
commenced on our frontiers.’’? 

So the Committee promised; and this time it made no mistake. 
The first fruits of its efforts appeared at the great rebel city of the 
South. The forces besieging Lyons had been commanded, as we have 
seen, by Kellermann; when that general was dismissed to prison, an 
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officer named Doppet was appointed in his place, but the chief re- 
sponsibility for the operations rested on Dubois Crancé, the repre- 
sentative. This man, previously accounted a good Montagnard, 
earned the suspicion of the patriots by his persistent neglect to 
produce quick results. Although he had received a strong reinforce- 
ment from the garrison of Valenciennes, he continued his out-of-date 
tactics of bombardment, methodical investment, assaults on isolated 
points; and towards the end of September he expressed the opinion 
that the rest of the work could safely be left to the hunger of the 
garrison and people of Lyons. This dilatory and unworthy conduct 
received a merited rebuke. Couthon of the Committee, friend of 
Robespierre, a man whose paralyzed leg did not check the energy of 
his mind, had been sent by the Convention at the end of August 
with the deputies, Maignet and Chateauneuf Randon, to the Rhone- 
et-Loire to carry on a campaign of enlightenment and recruiting. 
He collected 12,000 peasants and sent them to Lyons; late in Sept- 
ember, he levied 25,000 more from the Auvergne and led them himself 
against the rebel city. He found Dubois Crancé enjoying the wearing 
of a general’s uniform and waiting for the Lyonnese to surrender. 
Couthon reproached his colleague for these grievous faults and un- 
necessary delays. He declared, in answer to Crancé’s protests, 
that he knew nothing of tactics, but that he had come with the 
people, whose holy wrath would overcome all obstacles, and that 
Lyons must be overwhelmed -by the masses and carried by pure 
force; and it must be done at once, for Couthon had promised his 
peasants to let them go home on the Monday to attend to their vine- 
yards.! That day was Tuesday; there was less than a week in which 
to make good. Crancé proposed to select the best of the peasants 
and dismiss the rest; but Couthon, full of contempt for such a feeble 
suggestion, forced a mass attack and secured the recall of his colleague. 
Once more, republican audacity triumphed; the government’s forces 
entered Lyons on the 8th of October and the peasants were free to go 
back to their vineyards. A number of the most compromised of the 
rebels, under Précy, the royalist leader, succeeded in escaping, but only 
eighty of them reached Switzerland. The news of the victory caused 
great joy in Paris. The Convention decreed that the city of Lyons 
should be destroyed, except the dwellings of the patriots, the factories 
and the house’of refuge; that the name of Lyons should be replaced 
by the title Ville Affranchie (Liberated City); that a commission of 
five members should be appointed by the Committee to go to the city 
and punish the counter-revolutionaries in military fashion; and that a 
column should be erected on the ruins bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Lyons 
iThiers III, 191 (tr. Shoberl.) 
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made war on Liberty; Lyons is no more.”” The Convention announced 
the victory in glowing terms to the armies of the North and La Vendée, . 
which were about to assail the enemy once more. ‘‘The standard of 
Liberty waves over the walls of Lyons and purifies them. It is the 
presage of victory; victory is the reward of courage. Strike! ex- 
terminate the satellites of tyrants! The country fixes its eyes on 
you, the Convention aids your generous zeal; yet a few days and the 
tyrants will be no more—the Republic will owe to you its happiness 
and its glory.”’ 

The North was the theatre of the next decisive conflict. After 
the capture of Le Quesnoy, Coburg had recalled the British and 
Hanoverians from Furnes and concentrated the Allied forces in a mass 
between the Scheldt and the Meuse. If he had possessed a spark of 
initiative, he could probably have broken up the French army opposed 
to him; but anything daring was beyond the conception of this slow 
and careful Austrian. He delayed for two weeks, and finally decided 
to attack the fortress of Maubeuge, the capture of which would give 
him control of the Sambre and of the country between that river and 
the Meuse and would provide an excellent base for the next year’s 
campaign. On September 28th, Coburg crossed the Sambre above and 
below Maubeuge and shut up in the fortress 20,000 Frenchmen—a 
force dangerously large for a mere garrison, but large enough to make 
it probable that provisions would soon become scarce. He left 35,000 
men around the city, and advanced himself with a corps of observation 
30,000 strong to a position near Dourlers and Wattignies. 

Maubeuge could hold out only for a short time; and the Committee 
knewit. It was imperative to relieve the fortress at once. The govern- 
ment rushed large numbers of recruits, many of them raw and hardly 
trained, to the North; General Jourdan took them as they were, 
arranged them into regiments and interspersed among them units 
of more experienced troops—a dangerous experiment, but unavoidable. 
The strategy of the new offensive was directed by Carnot, who came 
in person to supervise the operations. He resolved to take the risk 
of leaving his flanks bare in order to mass his forces against Coburg; 
he called in his troops from all sides to the neighbourhood of Guise. 
The concentration was a miracle of smoothhess and speed. The 
division of Arras, eight thousand men, left that city on October 3rd 
and reached Guise on the 6th, having marched 65. miles. Another 
detachment of four thousand men, from beyond Sedan, reached 
Fourmies on the 11th, having covered seventy miles in three days 
and a half—this is almost the limit of human endurance in speed of 
marching. On the 11th the concentration was complete; then 
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Jourdan advanced and took up battle position in front of Guise, facing 
the covering army of Coburg, which lay on a long wooded crest 
with the valley of the Sambre on its right and the village of Wattignies 
on high ground on its left. 

Carnot and Jourdan reconnoitred the Austrian position on the 
11th, and completed their plan of attack. This involved an assault 
on the two wings at once; a tactic condemned by later military 
critics, who advocate massing against one flank, as a manoeuvre 
equally effective, and more certain to give the desired result; and 
this was exemplified in the battle itself. According to the plan, 
General Fromentin was instructed to advance between the Sambre 
and the right of the enemy; in the centre there would be a vigorous 
cannonade, but no attack; while on the right General Duquesnoy 
would move upon the village of Wattignies with the support of Beaure- 
gard a little distance farther to the right. The battle began on the 
15th of October. On the left, General Fromentin’s troops occupied 
the village of Saint Vaast, but were driven out by a cavalry 
charge. On the right, Duquesnoy achieved some success and ap- 
proached his objective. Carnot, learning of these partial successes, 
ordered the centre to attack in the hope of completing a victory; 
but the strong Austrian artillery and cavalry repulsed the republicans. 
Jourdan extricated his troops with great difficulty, exposing himself 
to every danger but not commanding success. The day ended with 
the almost entire failure of the French attack. 

Jourdan was discouraged and saw no hope in continuing the 
struggle. But Carnot resolved to make one more attempt. From 
the day’s fighting he concluded that the Austrian centre and right 
were too strong to be carried; but their left seemed weak, as 
Duquesnoy had been able to gain ground there. If the French could 
seize Wattignies, the Austrians at Dourlers would be obliged to fall 
back, and the whole position would be turned. Accordingly, Carnot 
moved 7,000 men from the left and centre to the right during the 
night and ordered Beauregard to join Duquesnoy in a new assault. 
The idea was excellent; the uncertain point was whether the men, 
tired as they would be by the day’s fighting and the night’s marching, 
would be able to carry out a fresh attack. Fortune was with the 
French; a heavy mist rose during the night and remained during the 
morning of the 16th of October, hiding the new disposition of the 
republican troops. Carnot ordered demonstrations on the centre 
and left; then as the mist lifted, the French advanced on the decisive 
point, singing patriotic songs. Wattignies was held by the surprised 
Austrians with only three regiments; at the third attack the French 
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carried the village, and gained a position in rear of the enemy’s’ 
main line. The men were too tired to push on and roll up the Austrian 
front; but Jourdan rushed 5,000 men into Wattignies and made certain 
of forcing Coburg to retreat. The Austrian general, knowing that his 
line had been lost, and fearing an attack in rear from the garrison of 
Maubeuge, retired in good order and abandoned the siege. Such was 
the battle of Wattignies, the first victory of the republican armies 
over the formidable main body of the Allied invaders. It rescued the 
fortress of Maubeuge, threw back the hitherto successful invasion, 
and restored confidence to the army and to France. It was the 
turning point of the revolutionary war. Credit for this achievement 
belongs mainly to Carnot, who had rushed into the Austrian fire on 
the morning of the 16th to share the dangers of the privates, and 
whose good fortune rewarded his skill in organization, his strategy 
and his persistence in the face of defeat. 

Lyons was conquered; the North was saved; there remained as 
chief annoyance to the Republic the obstinate and unconquerable 
rebels of La Vendée. In the Convention’s session of October Ist, 
Barére read a special report on the armies of the West. ‘‘Each blow 
that you strike at Vendée will resound in the rebel cities, in the 
federalist departments, on the invaded frontiers. Vendée and still 
again Vendée! that is the political cancer which devours the heart 
of the French Republic, and there you must strike! You must strike 
between now and the 20th of October, before winter, before the 
roads become impassable, before the brigands find impunity in the 
climate and the season.’”’ The reasons of failure were as follows: 
too many representatives, too many generals, too much moral division, 
too much military division, indiscipline in success, false reports of 
events, too much greed, avarice and desire for a lasting war on the 
part of the generals and administrators who profited by it. Accord- 
ingly the Convention reduced the number of representatives to four, 
united the armies of Brest and Rochelle into one and gave the com- 
mand to L’Echelle, a pure sansculotte who was at the time brigadier 
in the division of Lugon, called on the army and the generals to end 
the ‘‘execrable war’’ and issued a special proclamation to that effect. 
“Soldiers of Liberty, the brigands of Vendée must be exterminated 
before the end of the month of October. The safety of the country 
demands it; the impatience of the French people commands it; its 
courage ought to accomplish it. When that is done national gratitude 
will await all those whose valour and patriotism will have immeasur- 
ably strengthened Liberty and the Republic.” 

Before the arrival of this decree, even before the suspension of 
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Canclaux had been notified to him, the army of Brest had resumed 
the offensive. This time Canclaux was successful in securing the 
co-operation of Rossignol; the sansculotte general, who did not lack 
courage or anything save experience, ordered the columns of Saumur, 
Thouars and La Chataignerie to unite on October 7th at Bressuire 
and march to Chatillon, while the weaker divisions of Sables and 
Lucon would remain on the defensive. Canclaux then advanced into 
Vendée, defeated the royalist leaders, Bonchamps and D’Elbée, and 
reached Montaigu and Tiffauges. At this moment the decree arrived 
which superseded Canclaux; it almost caused a mutiny among the 
men of Mayence and utterly disgusted the representatives, Philip- 
peaux, Merlin and Reubell. Their frame of mind was not greatly 
improved by the arrival on October 8th of the new commander, 
L’Echelle, who could hardly understand the staff officers’ explanations 
of the operations. His sole remark was, ‘‘We must march majestically 
and in mass.’ The representatives expressed their considered opinion 
that Paris had taxed its ingenuity to pick out the most ignorant of 
mortals to take charge of the most endangered army; then they 
empowered Kléber to direct the military operations and, for form’s 
sake, to report to L’Echelle periodically. The nominal commander 
accommodated himself to this arrangement by remaining at a safe 
distance from the front during times of danger; and as long as control 
was in the hands of Kléber, things went well. The Vendéans were 
weakened by the defection of Charette, who left the main army to 
its fate and led his own little army to capture the isle of Noirmoutiers; 
and the republicans profited accordingly. The plan of the Blues was 
that the army of Nantes, including the Mayengais, should advance 
to Cholet and there meet the three columns of Bressuire and the 
detachment of Lucon; the united forces would then overwhelm the 
royalists. The Mayengais could be trusted to look after themselves; 
the difficulty lay with the weaker divisions, which had so often been 
the victims of the ‘‘brigands’”’ concentrations. But for once, fortune 
favoured the government troops. Rossignol’s three columns united 
at Bressuire, marched on Chatillon, defeated the Vendéan Lescure 
and reached the town, on the tenth of October. The main body 
remained outside; only the vanguard occupied the place, under 
General Westermann, who had had previous costly experience at 
Chatillon in July. In the evening the Vendéans attacked the town 
in force and drove the Blues out. Westermann then ventured on a 
feat of incredible boldness; he persuaded a few of his soldiers to follow 
him, re-entered Chatillon in the darkness while the Vendeans were 
asleep or drunk, and carried out a frightful slaughter of soldiers, 
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women, children and old men. At dawn, taught by experience, he 
withdrew; but the royalists had suffered so terribly that they retired 
in despair to Cholet and left the road open for the junction of the 
republican forces. The end was now in sight. The division of Lugon 
joined the drmy of Nantes on October 15th, and two days later the 
columns from Chatillon arrived. The Vendéans had fallen back on 
Beaupréau; their country was in the hands of the republicans; 
the one hope for the royal and Catholic army was to offer battle. 
This they did in the afternoon of October 18th. For some hours the 
struggle was undecided. The Vendéans at first drove back the re- 
publicans on their right; but Kléber hastened up and rallied his 
troops. Then the royalists secured an advance in the centre; but 
the column of Lucon, with its young commander, Marceau, stood 
firm and repulsed all attempts against it. Before dark the Vendéans 
were completely defeated; their leaders, D’Elbée and Bonchamps, 
fell mortally wounded, leaving only Stofflet and the twenty-one year 
old Henri de la Rochejacquelein. Had the republicans pursued 
promptly, the war would have been ended there; but, still cautious, 
they gave their enemies a breathing space. For the royalists there 
were two alternatives—either to disperse and conceal themselves in 
their own country or to cross the Loire into Brittany in the hope of 
rousing that province to their aid and perhaps eventually securing 
help from the English. The peasants themselves decided the matter; 
they would remain together and try their fortunes across the great 
river. The road was open; and 80,000 Vendéans, men, women and 
children, abandoned the country they had defended so long and 
passed over the Loire. The war was by no means finished. Yet the 
republicans, overjoyed at their sudden and complete success, thought 
that the end had come. The representatives wrote home, and Barére 
reported to the Convention, that Vendée was no more. News which 
caused great rejoicing at Paris. 

From only one quarter unfavourable developments appear. The 
Army of the Rhine was in a serious condition. After the dismissal of 
Landremont the command had been given to Carlenc, an old soldier with 
no faint trace of any military aptitude whatever. To remedy his de- 
ficiencies, the representatives purged his staff thoroughly and zealously 
until there was hardly an officer left who knew anything of the army 
or the military operations. Under these happy circumstances, the 
Austrians prepared their next attack publicly and in perfect peace. 
On the 13th of October they advanced and met only the haphazard 
resistance of scattered groups of soldiers—no shadow of an organized 
plan of defence. Wurmser easily captured Weissembourg and the 
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whole line of the French Army of the Rhine. The republican soldiers, 
angered at their disorganization and defeat, turned on the repre- 
sentatives, especially Ruamps, and threatened to kill them. This 
charitable intention, however, was not carried out; and the army 
retreated in confusion to the neighbourhood of Strasbourg. At the 
same time the Prussians advanced, brushed aside the Army of the 
Moselle, and blockaded Landau. 

A reverse in the distant East, however, though unwelcome to 
France, was not in itself serious. There remained also the fugitive 
rebel army in Brittany and the royalist and Allied garrison of Toulon. 
But now that the pressure on the critical fronts was removed, and the 
French armies had passed from the defensive to the offensive, the 
patriots could afford to watch with equanimity the reduction, 
inevitable even if delayed, of these minor hostile forces. The safety 
of the republic from its external foes was assured. 


CHAPTER VII 3 
THE RETRIBUTION 


In October, the effect on the minds of the French people of the 
disasters during the last six months was commencing to appear. Since 
the end of February there had been an uninterrupted tale of defeats 
on the frontiers, until the enemy had invaded French soil on three 
sides and were presenting a serious menace to the Republic and 
the nation. In several instances defeat and surrender had been 
accompanied by treason; and this cause, as a factor in the reverses, 
had been exaggerated by a proud nation, confident that the men who 
fought for the great ideals of Liberty and Equality were unconquer- 
able if not betrayed. While Frenchmen on the frontiers were 
fighting to save the Democratic Republic, the new message for 
mankind, they had been assailed in the rear by their own kindred. 
First, La Vendée had rebelled in the fury of Catholic fanaticism, 
and had defeated army after army of republicans sent against it. 
Then the federalists had risen over two-thirds of the country, had 
distracted the energies of a nation in serious straits, had delivered 
a large naval base to the enemy, and had maintained a prolonged 
struggle in the second city of France. Worse than these, all France 
was divided into two hostile camps, for in every canton and in every 
town there were those who hated the Republic, and were ready to 
make common cause with the foreign foe against it. The patriots, 
constantly on the alert, straining every nerve to save the Revolution 
from its foes and themselves from starvation, felt their dangerous 
insecurity and saw conspiracies in all quarters. They believed, when 
their best efforts had been frustrated, that this was because of the 
hidden hand of treason. Exasperated, stung into revenge by the 
disasters, they found it difficult to realize that the worst was already 
over, and they thought only of striking ruthlessly and crushing their 
terrible foe, until all power of doing harm had been taken from the 
vanquished classes. The republicans entered on the Terror inspired 
by a moral force, by abhorrence (which they believed to be righteous) 
of the enemies who had acted as these had done when the life of a 
great nation and the future of the democratic experiment so important 
for the whole human race was at stake. The Terror had two main 
motives; first, to paralyse members of the suspect classes and prevent. 
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them from making fresh attempts against the Republic ; second, to 
exact vengeance for the lives of the thousands of humble patriots 
needlessly sacrificed through royalist and federalist treason. A tide 
of wrath had arisen among the patriots, and stern demands were 
made for justice on the criminals who had, in the views of the 
patriots, spilt so much innocent blood. 

The first of the prominent prisoners to answer this charge was the 
woman known as ‘‘the widow Capet,”’ who had once been Queen of 
France. She had notoriously been no friend of the Revolution from 
its beginning. In seeking to retain her position by any means, she 
had acted in accordance with the most universal of human motives, 
but it had brought her into conflict with the nation. She had done 
her best to induce the monarchs of Austria and Prussia to invade 
France in order to crush the Revolution; she had actively organized 
the flight to Varennes, a venture which, if successful, would have led 
to civil war and the deaths of thousands of Frenchmen. She had been 
the most zealous, as well as the most conspicuous, of counter-revolu- 
tionaries. In addition, while she lived, trouble was inevitable; there 
would be a series of conspiracies and disturbances of various kinds 
with the object of releasing her. One such affair, at the beginning of 
july, had led to the imprisonment of General Dillon, friend of Camille 
Desmoulins. With the rising tide of sansculottism, after the advent 
of the new Committee, demands were made that this centre of counter- 
revolution, this irreconcilable enemy of the Republic, should be 
punished as she deserved. Accordingly, on August Ist, the Con- 
vention decreed that Marie Antoinette should be transferred at once 
to the Conciergerie, to be sent to the Extraordinary Tribunal for 
judgment. The logical consequence was that she should be tried at 
once without delay. But, strange to relate, nothing was done. The 
impatient patriots, unpleasantly surprised at the unexpected lack of 
developments, waited in vain—but not in silence. Fouquier Tinville, 
in order to clear himself from unjust suspicion, wrote to the Con- 
vention to complain that he had received no papers relative to either 
Marie-Antoinette or the imprisoned Girondist deputies; but even 
this publicity had no effect. We may conjecture that, in the critical 
state of military affairs at the beginning of August, the Committee 
decided not to proceed at once with the trial, which might provoke 
an Allied raid on Paris or a forlorn hope royalist rising in the capital; 
moreover, the Queen alive was a hostage with definite bargaining 
value, not to be carelessly thrown away, a point which appealed 
especially to the Dantonists of the lesser Committee. Accordingly, 
Marie Antoinette remained in the Conciergerie; and when Fouquier 
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again drew the attention of the Convention to the government's 
unfortunate remissness in this respect, Amar of the Committee of . 
General Security temporized on the ground that he and his colleagues 
had not yet had time to examine the papers properly. This obvious 
evasion provoked the wrath of the Jacobins and roused the hopes 
of the royalists, who made one more attempt to communicate with 
the Queen to effect her escape; needless to say, in vain. September 
passed, and the resentment of the patriots at the inexplicable delay 
threatened danger to the government. At the beginning of October 
the Committee took action. The relentless Billaud Varennes addressed 
the Convention on the 8rd of that month. ‘‘A woman, the disgrace 
of humanity and her sex, the widow Capet, ought at last to pay for 
her crimes on the scaffold. Already there are rumours everywhere 
that she has been transferred to the Temple, that she has been judged 
secretly and that the Revolutionary Tribunal has acquitted her; as 
if a woman who has spilt the blood of several thousands of Frenchmen 
could be absolved by any French jury. I ask that this week the 
Tribunal decide on her fate’’—a request which was granted without 
a dissenting voice. : 

After preliminary examinations of the queen herself, of her son 
who would have been the Dauphin, and of her sister-in-law, Madame 
Elisabeth, the trial commenced on October 14th. The act of accusa- 
tion stated that Marie Antoinette had maintained correspondence 
with hostile powers and had corrupted government agents with a view 
to bringing about a counter-revolution, that she had spread royalist 
pamphlets all through the country, that she had planned the flight to 
Varennes and the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars; that she had 
persistently intrigued against the Republic and had sustained the 
resistance of the Tuileries on August 10th. The last item in the 
accusation appears to have been the peculiar contribution of Hébert 
and the minor Committee; it was that the queen had committed mis- 
conduct with her son; a charge equally repulsive and absurd, and in 
any case quite irrelevant to the question of treason, for which Marie 
Antoinette was on trial. When the judges interrogated her concerning 
her part in the events of the Revolution mentioned in the act of 
accusation, she denied all knowledge, or stated, ‘‘I have nothing to 
say.’’ When Hébert pressed his insulting and stupid charge (for which 
Robespierre cursed him heartily!) she made the only adequate reply, ‘‘I 
appeal to the hearts of all the mothers present.’? That matter was 
settled; but the inquiry went on, over the flight to Varennes, over the 
Tenth of August. Witnesses were heard; Garnerin, secretary of the 
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Commission of Twenty-Four, related that he had found in the papers 
of Septeuil, the treasurer, documents which proved that she had sent 
money to emigrants; in reply, Marie Antoinette denied anything of 
the kind. Valazé, the Girondin, .tated that he had seen a letter in 
which the minister of war asked the king to communicate to the 
queen the plan of campaign of 1792. These were the chief positive 
facts brought out by the trial; they reinforced the prevailing 
opinion, which later evidence has shown to be correct, that the 
queen had conspired continually against the Revolution. At the end, 
the defenders, Ducoudray and Chauveau-Lagarde, presented their 
arguments: Then the judge, Herman, in his address to the jury, 
called on testimony which had not been heard; “The blood of our 
brothers at Nancy, at the Champ-de-Mars, on the frontiers and in 
Vendée, before Lyons, Marseilles and Toulon, in consequence of the 
infernal plots of this modern Medici.””’ The reasons which had 
condemned Louis condemned her; for she agreed that she had enjoyed 
his confidence. ‘“‘It is the French people which accuses Antoinette; 
all the political events of the last five years witness against her.’”! 
After this there could be but one result. On October 17th the white- 
haired woman who had once been Queen of France was carried to the 
Place de la Révolution under charge of the executioner Sanson. 
She looked for the last time on the Tuileries, the guillotine, and the 
Statue of Liberty. As Sanson held her head up, the immense crowd 
cried, ‘‘Vive la République!’’-—and later the whole of republican 
France echoed the cry. 

After the Queen, the Girondins—for in the crisis of September 
5th and 6th, Barére, speaking for the Committee, had promised the 
Convention a speedy trial of the Brissots along with that of the 
Marie Antoinettes; and the patriots, led by Pére Duchesne, were 
loudly demanding justice on the deputies who had caused the federalist 
civil war. All of them, however, were not immediately available. 
After the 2nd of June nost of the Girondins had escaped to the 
provinces and had actively organized the rebellion; but a few, includ- 
ing Vergniaud, had preferred to remain at Paris. The last named 
deputy, brave but indiscreet, took great pains to identify himself 
with his colleagues in Normandy by addressing to Barére and Robert 
Lindet a letter in which he asserted a firm belief that the Montagnards 
were simultaneously liars and assassins, expressed high approval of 
the federalist revolt and predicted its triumph. In consequence of 
events in the provinces, the deputies at Paris, who had at first merely 
been placed under arrest in their own homes, were transferred to 
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places of detention; later, on July 28th, a decree obtained by the 


new Committee declared the Girondins in the departments traitors _ 


and placed their companions in the capital under accusation of 
complicity with them. This being the case, the patriots called for an 
immediate trial; but the government had good reason for delay, 
since the Girondins alive were valuable hostages for sansculottes 
in prison in rebellious cities. When impatient Jacobins murmured, 
and the too industrious Fouquier applied to the Committee of General 
Security for the necessary documents, the members of that body with 
one consent began to make excuse. On September 5th, indeed, 
Barére promised the blood of the Brissots; but once more these 
were words without deeds. By the end of the month, however, 
federalism had been crushed; and the pertinent questions of the 
patriots were becoming embarrassing. On October 3rd, Amar, for 
the renewed minor Committee, read a report on the list of deputies 
who ought to be sent to the revolutionary tribunal. Some members 
of the Assembly had comments to make. ‘‘The patriots sacrificed 
at Marseilles,’’ called Albitte the Montagnard, the treason of Toulon, 
the blood flowing at Lyons, the devastation of Vendée accuse the 
conspirators!’’ This time the Committee had added to the list the 
names of Ducos and Fonfréde, spared after June 2nd at the instance 
of Marat; and at the suggestion of Billaud Varennes the Convention 
included in the accusation one most incongruous name—that of 
Philippe Egalité, former Duke of Orleans, the man whom the Girondins 
had feared and hated above all men! As completed, the list included 
forty-one persons. But another deputy hastened to suggest a final 
improvement. Seventy-four members of the Right had, on June 6th, 
signed a protest against the decree of the 2nd which had excluded the 
twenty-two Girondins; as a suitable reward for this action they were 
at the time (October) enjoying the hospitality of the Republic in 
various excellent prisons. The unknown deputy, with the support 
of Osselin, proposed that the seventy-four be added to the list; and 
Amar seemed inclined to favour the suggestion. But Robespierre 
rose; in the face of murmurs from extremists of his own following, he 
opposed the motion; the Convention, he said, ought not to try to 
multiply the numbers of guilty, but to punish only the chiefs of the 
faction. Accordingly, the seventy-four were merely retained under 
arrest. There is hardly a doubt that Robespierre’s wise and courageous 
action saved at least a large number of these deputies from the 
scaffold. 

Unfortunately for the zealous Fouquier, all of the forty-one accused 
were not immediately available; many were still inconsiderately 
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keeping themselves in hiding in various unknown parts of France. 
Only twenty-one were at hand for the trial on October 24th—Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Gensonné, Duperret, Carra, Gardien, Valazé, Duprat, 
Sillery, Fauchet, Ducos, Fonfréde, Lasource, Beauvais, Duchastel, 
Mainvieille, Lacaze, Lehardy, Boileau, Antiboul, Vigée. For the act 
of accusation, Fouquier found it unnecessary to draw up an original 
composition; he adopted Amar’s report, and economized valuable 
effort and time. This report contained a detailed history of the 
iniquities of the Girondin party from the commencement of the 
Revolution. Brissot had been a police agent of the monarch; he had 
sold himself to Lafayette; later he associated himself with the Jacobins 
in order to advance propositions which would ruin the patriots. 
The Girondins had brought on the war in 1792 in order to accomplish 
two objects, the defeat of the French armies and the perpetuation of 
their own power, overt the ruins of the Revolution. They had tried 
to retain the king on the throne; they had opposed the Tenth of 
August; they had attempted to save Louis from the death sentence; 
they had endeavoured to assassinate the patriots of Paris in the 
month of May; finally they were responsible for the federalist civil 
war, for the deaths of many Frenchmen, the destruction of cities, 
the ruin of provinces. After the reading of the accusation, the wit- 
nesses appeared—Pache, Chaumette, Hébert, Chabot, Montaut, 
Fabre d’Eglantine, Léonard Bourdon, Desfieux—every one for the 
prosecution. In response to the depositions, each of the accused 
sought to clear himself and to throw as much of the blame as possible 
on his colleagues at large in the provinces. The accusers might better 
have confined themselves to the single charge of the civil war, of 
which the Girondins were undeniably guilty; but by going back as 
far as the Constituent Assembly in the search for doubtful acts by the 
accused, they opened a wide field for argument, denials, lengthy 
expatiations and mutual recriminations, which involved judges, jurors, 
prisoners and witnesses. Presently the trial had lasted for six days, 
and seemed likely to coritinue for six months. Against such a prospect 
the Jacobins rebelled. At the suggestion of Hébert, they presented 
themselves at the bar of the Convention and expressed their views 
on the trial and the tribunal. Was it necessary to waste time trying 
a man caught red-handed in murder, or deputies caught in the act of 
assassinating thousands of Frenchmen and destroying cities? Clearly 
the Convention ought to decree that the jurors might, when they had 
heard enough, declare themselves satisfied with the evidence and 
proceed to judgment. This proposal met with approval, and was 
adopted with a modification by Robespierre which provided that 
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after any trial had lasted three days, the judges might ask the jurors: 
whether they were sufficiently enlightened on the matter in hand; 
and if the reply were in the affirmative the president might direct the 
jury to retire and come to a verdict. Billaud Varennes had an amend- 
ment of his own—that the celebrated institution which had hitherto 
borne the official title of ‘‘extraordinary criminal tribunal” should 
be called “revolutionary tribunal,’’ the name which had been almost 
universally in use for it since its creation. Thus the decree passed, 
and an important step was taken towards making judgments more 
summary, more ‘‘revolutionary”’ as the patriots said. 

These modifications in the procedure of the tribunal were, of 
course, intended for the immediate benefit of the Girondins. When 
the decree was notified at the Palais de Justice, the court was in 
session; and the president at once asked the jurors whether they 
were satisfied with the evidence which they had heard. They did not 
desire to exercise their new powers without delay, and in consequence 
replied in the negative. Accordingly, the trial continued for another 
day; then the jury declared themselves sufficiently enlightened, and 
retired. After three hours’ deliberation, they returned and pronounced 
the verdict—guilty. The real indictment against the accused had 
been voiced by the procureur of the Commune: ‘‘The smoking ruins 
of Lyons, the blood which has inundated Champagne and Vendée, 
that which flowed in the Calvados, the spirit of Marat assassinated 
by a fury at their orders, those of the patriots slain at Marseilles and 
in La Lozére, witness for us against the accused!’’! 

When the word ‘‘death’’ was pronounced, one of the Girondins, 
Valazé, stabbed himself. A confused noise broke out from the others. 
Some cried, ‘We are innocent, people, they deceive you!” But Sillery 
said: “This is the finest day of my life!’’ Some threw their assignats 
among the crowd, but it was probably not done in any hope of attract- 
ing rescuers, for if there is one thing clearer than another about this 
celebrated trial, it is that the audience, convinced of their guilt, was 
intensely hostile towards the accused. Yet there was one man among 
the crowd to whom the sentence came as a blow. Camille Desmoulins 
turned to his friend Vilate, who relates the incident in his Memoirs, 
and said in distress: “‘Mon Dieu! It’s my ‘Brissot Unveiled’ that’s 
killing them!’’ Camille, even then out of sympathy with the latest 
trend of the Revolution, was mentally ready for the campaign of 
moderation that led to the Vieux Cordelier and to the scaffold in 
Germinal. 

On October 31st the condemned Girondins were led from the 
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Conciergerie to the Place de la Révolution. The road to the square, 
and the Place itself, were crowded with the greatest concourse of 
spectators that had yet assembled to witness an execution. As the 
procession passed along the streets, the people shouted: ‘Vive la 
République! Down with traitors!” The Girondins maintained 
exemplary courage to the last; Ducos even ventured to joke, if we 
may believe Sanson’s Memoirs. Before the scaffold, as one after the 
other was going to his death, the rest below kept up the song, ‘“Plutdt 
la mort que l’esclavage, c’est la devise des Francais.’’ The execution 
lasted forty minutes. When it was finished shouts of ‘‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique”’ and other patriotic cries rose from the crowd for ten minutes. 
So perished the Girondins. Most of them were sincere republicans, 
in the sense of desiring a bourgeois republic, and some of them had 
done good work for the Revolution; but they had stirred up civil 
war at the time of their country’s most desperate straits, a war which 
had caused the slaughter of thousands of humble men, whose lives 
were not less valuable or sacred than those of the Girondins. Clearly, 
the sympathy which has been accorded to them by many historians 
has been misplaced. 

Brissot, Vergniaud and their colleagues had done a great deal to 
earn their fate; but this was not the case with the next prominent 
prisoner. Philippe Egalité, former Duke of Orleans, had been under 
arrest since April, when a special decree had been passed for the 
detention of all the Bourbons remaining in France. His name had 
been added to the act of accusation of the Girondins at the instance 
of Billaud Varennes; but it would have been too obvious a contra- 
diction of realities to have him tried along with them. The charge 
against him was complicity in the federalist conspiracy; the evidence 
for it was beneath contempt. The real reason for his condemnation 
was that the Jacobins would never be free from the accusation of 
royalism as long as he remained alive, on account of his former associa- 
tion with them; and the patriots of 1793 could not believe that a 
born prince might be a sincere republican. When the jury pro- 
nounced him guilty they were quite well aware why they did so. 
One of them wrote in a letter a candid account of the case. ‘‘ Philippe 
had to perish, he was a rascal. Even though he was innocent, if his 
death might have been useful, he had to be condemned. . . . He 
was in no wise an accomplice of Brissot. . . . He defended himself 
very well; but he had to be put out of the way to stop counter- 
revolutionary calumnies.’! So good a friend of the Republic as Louis 
Blanc has stated that after the most diligent research he has been 
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unable to find any faint trace of word or deed by which Philippe 


opposed the Revolution; and when we remember that the justice-_ 


loving Marat, alone of the Convention, had defended the prince in 
April and had upheld his innocence, we must conclude that this 
was a case of plain political murder. Along with the former Duke, 
the tribunal condemned his aide, Coustard, also a deputy of the 
Convention. Courageously, Philippe went to his death on November 
6th (Brumaire 16th). His was the first prominent case of flagrant 
injustice by the revolutionary tribunal. 

There was another person whom the patriots were anxious to see 
before Fouquier Tinville—the woman who had been the driving force 
behind the Girondin party. Madame Roland had remained at Paris 
after June 2nd, while her husband was seeking refuge in Normandy; 
she had been placed under arrest even before that measure had been 
applied to her friends the deputies. She had been the soul of the 
Girondins; she had shared their hopes and struggles, she had inspired 
them in their combat with the Mountain and in the last crisis of 
May; and they had maintained communication with her during the 
civil war. In the conditions of November, 1793, she could hardly 
expect to avoid their fate. At the trial she undertook a warm defence 
of her friends. The president of the tribunal interrupted her and 
declared that she would not be allowed to abuse her right of speech 
by upholding crime. She protested to the people against this treat- 
ment; but the answer was conclusive: ‘‘ Vive la République! Down 
with traitors!’’ She was declared guilty. Dressed in white, adorned 
with bouquets, she went to the guillotine. She met her fate with 
calmness and self-possession, as did the great majority of those who 
ascended the scaffold under the Republic. When her fugitive husband 
at Rouen heard of her fate he went out on the road to Paris and 
committed suicide—having taken care to leave behind him a note 
advocating a highly moral sentiment: ‘‘May my country in the end 
abhor so many crimes and regain human and social feelings!” 

After Madame Roland, the tribunal summoned Bailly, one-time 
mayor of the capital and idol of the Parisians, but fallen from his 
high estate since, the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars in July, 1791, 
carried out at his direction. This formed the substance of the charge 
against him. Bailly pleaded in defence that his action had been the 
result of orders from the Constituent Assembly—but to no effect. 
As a suitable reward for his crime, the tribunal decreed that he should 
be executed not at the Place de la Révolution, but on the Champ-de- 
Mars itself, the scene of his iniquity. When the sentence was about 
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to be carried out, however, the crowd of spectators shouted that it 
would be an outrage for such impure blood to desecrate the sacred 
Field of the Federation; accordingly the scaffold was removed to the 
edge of the Seine and set up again on ground that was not holy. 
There the execution took place at last, and the republicans of 1791 
. were avenged. After Bailly, another former revolutionist appeared 
before the tribunal—Manuel, who had for a long time been procureur 
-to the Commune of Paris, who had been among the first to demand 
the abolition of royalty and the judgment of the king. But his 
duties had brought him into contact with the royal family in the 
Temple, and his attitude had changed. He had voted against the 
death penalty; when Louis had been executed, Manuel retired from 
the Convention to his home at Montargis. There his conversation 
had been remarkably indiscreet; he had denounced the men who had 
voted for the capital punishment as ‘‘rascals and cannibals.’’ Such 
sentiments were not at all appreciated by the good people of Mon- 
targis, who threatened to kill the disturber; but the revolutionary 
tribunal saved them this trouble. In addition to the charge of royalism 
and federalism, Manuel was accused of having been implicated in 
the massacres of September; in this there was perhaps some truth, 
but a searching investigation into that affair would have produced 
uncomfortable results for a number of revolutionists in much 
higher positions than any to which Manuel ever attained. He was 
executed on November 14th. 

After these civilians, the tribunal found time to deal with a group 
of the numerous imprisoned generals. The first of these was Brunet, 
who had commanded the army of Italy in the spring and early summer. 
He had refused to obey the order of Barras and Fréron, the repre- 
sentatives, to detach part of his force against Marseilles and Toulon, 
which were known to be meditating revolt after June 2nd. Thereby 
he had permitted the insurrection to be successful in both cities; 
and it was proved that he had entered into relations with the 
Toulonese. He sought to excuse himself on the ground of military 
necessity at the time, but his reasons were weak and had been refuted 
by later events. He met his fate on November 14th (24th Brumaire). 
On the next day poor Houchard appeared before the tribunal. The 
charge against him was that he had had relations with the enemy 
in order to facilitate their entry into France; the evidence in favour 
of this peculiar view of Houchard’s military career was that he had 
failed to relieve Mayence, that he had had intimate associations 
with Custine (whose guilt was by this time not a matter of admitting 
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of doubt) and that he had failed to capture the British army in front 


of Dunquerque; moreover, he had had some correspondence with the 
hostile commanders, none of which was in the least treasonable, but 
which confirmed patriotic suspicions. The process of the trial revealed 
the poor general’s incapacity clearly enough, but did not bring out a 
particle of real evidence that his loyalty had ever failed. Finally the 
president (who had probably obtained his misinformation from 


Levasseur) accused the fallen commander of being a coward. 


Houchard rose, tore his clothes and presented to the sight of the 
tribunal his breast covered with scars. ‘‘Citizen jurors, read my 
answer, it’s written there!’ he cried. Then he collapsed on the 
seat and wept; he was so unnerved by the unjust accusation that he 
could take no more part in his own defence. He was condemned 
and led forth to execution on November 16th. The next general to 
account for his conduct was Lamarliére, subordinate of Custine, who 
had commanded the Lille sector of the North during the early summer. 
As he had been an intimate associate of that unfortunate general, he 
was accused—and convicted—of having been an accomplice in the 
“conspiracy’’ which had ruined his friend. Last of this group of 
generals came Biron, who had been commander of the army operating 
against La Vendée in May and June, and who had not only failed to 
effect anything for the Republic, but had allowed the royalists to 
take Saumur and thence proceed to the assault on Nantes. As he 
was an ex-noble, these defeats proved fatal to him when he appeared 
before the tribunal. At the scaffold he openly avowed his monarchist 
sentiments, and thus carefully justified everything that his enemies 
had said about him. He was executed on December 31st. 

Besides these generals, other prominent individuals paid with 
their lives during the same period for their sins against the Revolution. 
Among the ones so condemned were Girey-Dupré, the Girondin 
journalist, and Rabaud Saint Etienne, the Girondin deputy; Barnave 
the Constituent, the ex-ministers Duport-Dutertre and Lebrun, 
charged with federalism; the royalist member of the Convention, 
Kersaint; Diétrich, mayor of Strasbourg; and one relic of the old 
regime, Madame Dubarry, who had been mistress of Louis XV in 
the days of her beauty. Along with three Dutch bankers, the Van- 
denyvers, this woman was accused of conspiring with emigrants 
against the Republic; her condemnation furnished the occasion for 
an edifying moral discourse by Fouquier Tinville on the wickedness 
of prostitution, its natural association with aristocracy,’ and the 
abhorrence felt for it by all true republicans. At the scaffold the 
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unfortunate woman resisted to the last, and uttered such piercing 
shrieks that the spectators shuddered. All these persons had been 
of more or less note in the world; but during this period, from Sept- 
ember to January, a large number of obscure individuals also took 
the fatal journey from the Conciergerie to the Place de la Révolution. 
Most of them had been convicted of conspiracy or treasonable relations 
with the foreign foe or the rebels; some had been corresponding with 
emigrants; a few were priests who had not taken the oath and had 
engaged in some suspect activities; others were merchants dealing 
in army supplies who had defrauded the Republic. One man, Laverdy, 
who had been a controller-general of finances under the old regime, 
was accused of having formed a conspiracy to starve the people, on 
the ground that some wheat had been found at the bottom of a pond 
on his estate, the inference being that he had deliberately thrown it 
away. He was condemned on evidence that seems to us clearly 
insufhcient. But in all other cases there appears to have been good 
ground for the decisions, given the existing laws. One case is interest- 
ing in this respect. A soap-maker of an ingenious turn of mind 
endeavoured to get rid of an inconvenient competitor by denouncing 
him to the revolutionary tribunal as a counter-revolutionary. The 
agents of the government who took up the case found, however, that 
the denunciation was false, and that the person who had made it 
' was himself a returned emigrant; in conclusion, revolutionary justice 
was done on him on November 24th (4th Frimaire). This instance 
shows clearly that a careful preliminary investigation was made into 
cases brought before the tribunal and action taken accordingly. The 
same conclusion appears from an analysis of these trials which did 
not end in a sentence of death. In thirty-three of these the penalty 
pronounced was deportation; this was the reward for signing false 
certificates of residence, for sending help to emigrants without any 
intention of assisting in conspiracy, and in one notorious case, that of 
the deputy, Osselin, for sheltering a female emigrant. There had 
also been 105 acquittals and 104 warrants of “no case.’’ Most of 
these last were triumphs of common sense; humble individuals had 
made some rash remarks which had attracted the notice of zealous 
and unbalanced local revolutionary committees, who had then sent 
the offenders to the capital to be dismissed by the cooler heads in 
the Committee of General Security or in Fouquier Tinville’s offices. 
With the number of these liberations we may contrast that of the 
condemned from September to the first of January; there is some 
uncertainty as to the exact figure, but one good authority, the List 
of the Convicted (Paris, Year II) gives 191 names. We may reason- 
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ably conclude that the Revolutionary Tribunal took exemplary care 
with the cases submitted to it, with the exception of a few involving | 
prominent persons, where a little official pressure was probably 
brought to bear on the judges and jurors by means of the Committee 
of General Security. This does not detract from our previous criticism 
that many of the-men and women executed were insignificant in- 
dividuals who had indeed broken the laws of the Republic, but whose 
acts and remarks had in no wise endangered the State, and who ought 
to have received minor penalties. Patriotic public opinion had been 
roused by the danger of the Revolution to such an extent that it 
could not pardon even the humblest of royalists. 

Such was the Terror at Paris during the autumn of the second 
year of the Republic; and, on the whole, it was yet comparatively 
mild. This, however, was not the case in the great federalist city 
of the South-east. The long and obstinate resistance of Lyons had 
roused republican anger to such an extent that, as we have noted, 
the Convention doomed the town to destruction and ordered a special 
commission to proceed thither to inflict merited punishment on the 
counter-revolutionaries. This commission, as it turned out, was not 
dsepatched at once; and in the meantime the control of the city 
was in the hands of the representatives, Couthon, Maignet and 
Randon, among whom the first took precedence in virtue of his 
membership in the Committee of Public Safety. Couthon re-estab- 
lished the Jacobin Club as a necessary preliminary to the cleansing 
of the unholy city. Then he was faced with the difficult problem of 
determining the exact degree to which revolutionary justice should 
be executed on the rebellious Lyonnese. The guilty might con- 
veniently be divided into two classes; those who had been taken 
with arms in their hands, fighting against the Republic, and those 
who had aided in the rebellion but had not been so taken. Accordingly, 
Couthon established a commission of military justice to try the 
captured soldiers, especially those who had fallen into the hands of the 
republicans in Précy’s last sortie, when the most compromised of the 
inhabitants had endeavoured to escape; and he appointed a com- 
mission of popular justice to devote its most assiduous attention to 
the Lyonnese suspects who had successfully avoided the predicament 
of their fellows. In view of the volume of the work to be accomplished 
and its urgent nature, Couthon divided the last tribunal into two 
sections, one of which proceeded to the suburb of Feurs, while the 
other remained in the city. Then the republicans, acting on the 
advice of local Jacobins, made house-to-house visits, secured the 
worst compromised individuals and threw them into prison. Couthon 
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had no flattering opinion of the people in the city. In a letter to the 
Convention, he divided the inhabitants into three categories; the 
guilty rich, the selfish rich and the spiritless, ignorant workers. For 
each of these classes he had a suitable policy to suggest; the first 
ought to be guillotined and their houses to be razed; the second 
should be subjected to heavy fines; as for the third, their poverty 
could be relieved from the excess wealth of the rich, but it seemed 
hopeless to instil into them a proper spirit of republicanism; the 
sole remedy appeared to be to transport them to some distant locality 
and to import from other parts of France reliable republicans who 
would provide a mental atmosphere in which the plant of Liberty 
might grow. 

Presently the special decree of the Convention arrived. Its view- 
point as regards measures for the eradication of rebellion differed 
from that of Couthon in some important respects. It ordered that 
the whole city should be deinolished, except the homes of the patriots 
and a few other buildings; and it changed the name of the place 
to Ville Affranchie. Along with this decree arrived instructions for 
the representatives, rebuking them for their laxity and remissness 
up to date, as evidenced by their negligence in allowing to go un- 
punished the great number of guilty that there must have been at 
Lyons. “The principles adopted by the Convention alone can save 
the country; follow them. Listen only to your own energy and execute 
with inexorable severity the salutary decrees we address to you.’’! 
Thus ran the Committee’s instructions, signed by Hérault and 
Robespierre. To this stimulus Couthon and his colleagues responded 
promptly. They engaged 3,000 workers for the task of destroying the 
buildings which were obviously damned by their luxurious appearance 
and the stamp of the insolent pride of the rich. The spirit of the 
representatives was willing; but there were certain unfortunate 
practical difficulties in the way of accomplishing all that the Con- 
vention could desire. Houses which are large and solidly built cannot 
be easily demolished with picks alone; and when some hundreds of 
them were to be levelled, the work became somewhat more prolonged 
and tedious than was pleasing to revolutionary zeal. The incident 
illustrates how far common sense went astray in the flame of patriotic 
indignation against the rebel city. It would have been far more intelli- 
gent to have preserved the buildings and quartered the poor in them, 
or put them to some public use; but patriotic resentment was running 
too dangerously high to permit of a moment’s cool consideration. 
Since the process of demolition by picks was proving disappointingly 
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slow, the representatives issued an order at the end of October per- — 
mitting their agents to use powder against particularly refractory. 
edifices, an improvement which promised much better results. 

While the bricks and stones of the guilty city were feeling the 
vengeance of France, the deputies in charge were coping with the 
problem of chastising suitably the individual offenders. They ordered 
the municipality, now well proletarianized, to prepare a list of the 
inhabitants most compromised in the rebellion; pending the trial 
of ‘these persons their goods were, according to Scriptural injunction, 
to be sold and given to the poor. The policy of the representatives 
was one of thorough sansculottisation; they humbled the rich, who 
had been responsible for the war, and they exalted the poor, who 
were the only reliable basis for a Republic. The municipal govern- 
ment soon obeyed its instructions and filled the prisons with nearly 
6,000 suspected Lyonnese. But Couthon was never a terrorist; he 
saw the futility of attempting to execute large masses of persons, 
and under his direction the judicial commissions condemned few 
individuals, and only those who had been abundantly proved guilty. 
This policy, wise as it was, provoked a certain uneasiness at Paris; 
to calm these patriotic doubts Albitte, the Montagnard, who had 
arrived to second Couthon, wrote on October 26th that some of the 
guilty were being shot every day;! nevertheless the process was slow, 
and he advised the establishment of several tribunals and also the 
importation of an entirely new set of republican inhabitants, without 
whom it would be impossible for Ville Affranchie to take its place 
among the cities worthy of France. 

In spite of these assurances, the government was by no means 
satisfied that the work of punishment was proceeding as it ought to 
proceed. The Committee found employment for Couthon elsewhere; 
it sent a detachment of the newly-formed revolutionary army to 
Lyons under command of the trustworthy Ronsin; and it despatched 
two fresh representatives, Collot d’Herbois, who had recently been 
added to the Committee, and Fouché of Nantes, who had been busy 
purging the central departments of their ‘‘superstitions”; these 
two, both firm believers in terror, were to take complete charge at 
Ville Affranchie and execute the justice of the Convention efficiently 
and speedily. Collot arrived on November 4th (14th Brumaire) 
and found, as he viewed it, a truly lamentable state of affairs. The 
work of demolition had been carried on in a shockingly slow and 
careless manner; the military commission had punished a number 
of the rebels, but it wasted much valuable time in trying those who 
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were in the end found not guilty and discharged. The popular 
tribunal had, to be sure, attempted something, but so slothfully 
and clumsily that it had accomplished almost nothing. The result 
of this supine and deplorable policy of Couthon and his colleagues 
was that the worst had happened; the counter-revolutionaries were 
again lifting their heads. Some of them talked impudently of an 
amnesty; others declared that they had lost once, but in future 
they would have their revenge. The rich were holding seditious 
meetings in secret; some of the prisoners had escaped; the accuser 
who had condemned Chalier was actually walking about the town 
with his head erect. The aristocratic women shamelessly endeavoured 
to seduce the republican soldiers and to persuade them to desert their 
flags. Under these circumstances prompt action was necessary to 
forestall another outbreak of counter-revolution. Collot wrote to 
the Convention that he intended to introduce drastic changes; he 
would use mines to destruy the houses and would infuse energy and 
celerity into the tribunals. Presently he was able to report a moderate 
improvement. Previous to his arrival, the commission had con- 
demned only seven or eight persons; but on November 9th, under 
the new supervision, it sent ten guilty to the scaffold, and in the next 
three days it disposed similarly of twenty-one individuals. The 
president of the tribunal, in response to Collot’s urging, complained 
that the work of condemnation was considerably impeded by judicial 
formalities and that the ideal method, if it were found practicable, 
would be to recognize the guilty by the indications of their faces, 
in order to give the national justice a more rapid movement. 

The last desirable consummation was materially hastened by the 
arrival of Fouché on November 10th. On that day the representatives 
held a féte in honour of Chalier, the Lyonnese Jacobin leader, who 
had been executed by the victorious federalists. The bust of that 
friend of the poor was crowned with flowers and placed on a palanquin 
covered with tricolour cloth, beside the urn which contained the 
martyr’s ashes and the dove which had consoled his captivity. Behind 
these relics a procession advanced, accompanied by the sound of 
funeral music and cries of vengeance, to the middle of the place 
Terreaux, where Chalier’s blood had flowed; and there a ceremony 
was performed, to honour the dead leader and to appease his soul 
crying for vengeance. In the procession there was one novel feature, 
perhaps the especial contribution of Fouché—an ass decorated with 
pontifical garments, carrying a mitre on his head—a thrust at the 
priests and their Church, which had fought so persistently against 
the Republic. 
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When Collot and Fouché had rendered due honour to Chalier, 
they resumed their efforts to improve the execution of justice. As _ 
a result, by the middle of November the tribunal was passing ten 
or twelve death sentences a day. As the same time they vigorously 
continued Couthon’s policy of exalting the poor at the expense of the 
rich. This feature of revolutionary government was much appreciated 
by the Jacobins of Lyons, if we may trust one of their journals, the 
Esprit Révolutionnaire, which contains a bitter indictment of the 
wealthy classes. ‘‘You who have never loved the people, you have 
treated Equality as a dream; you have dared to smile at the name 
of sansculotte, you have had superfluity beside your brothers who 
were dying of hunger; you are not worthy of making a society with 
them, and since you have scorned to have them sit at your table, they 
spew you forth from their bosom and condemn you in your turn to 
carry the irons that your insolence or your criminal manoeuvres have 
prepared for you.’”’ Nothing illustrates better than this the war 
between the rich and the poor under the Democratic Republic, or the 
feeling of the sansculottes that at length they had the upper hand 
over their oppressors, and that the government was their own. In 
this class strife, Collot and Fouché supported the poor; they levied 
a special tax on the rich, to be applied to the relief of distress among 
the sansculottes; and they distributed the offices of the municipality 
among the representatives of the workers as part of their efforts to 
make the last classes of the old régime the first of the new, and the 
first of the old the last of the new. In pursuance of this policy, the 
popular commission on November 11th issued orders for the 
arrest of all citizens who had held offices during the revolt, of the 
nobles, priests, bankers, profiteers, speculators and, in general, all 
who had manifested sentiments contrary to sansculottism. The 
terror at Lyons was assuming all the appearance of a phase of 
class war. 

At the time there were three instruments of revolutionary justice 
at Lyons. The first was the military commission established by 
Couthon to try the prisoners captured with arms in their hands; 
it condemned 99 prisoners, acquitted 76, and was suppressed by 
Collot and Fouché on November 28th, on the ground that the other 
institutions were competent to finish its work. The second judicial 
instrument was that section of Couthon’s popular commission of 
justice which held its sessions in the suburb of Feurs; it proceeded 
with every care in its investigations, condemned 64 persons and 
acquitted 151, and was finally abolished on February 11th, as it had 
completed its task. It was on the third tribunal that the heavy 
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burden of administering republican justice fell; this was the main 
section of the popular commission, presently called the Revolutionary 
Commission, which worked directly under the eyes of the representa- 
tives. With this stimulus to efficiency, the tribunal had by November 
27th awarded to about 200 guilty aristocrats the punishment which 
they had merited by their misdeeds. But this was dishearteningly 
little as compared with the vast amount of work which still remained 
to be done; for there were several thousands of suspects waiting in 
the prisons to be tried. Some method must be devised to obtain 
speedy decisions for large numbers of accused. Collot and Fouché 
solved this problem by appointing a special commission of seven 
members to examine all the prisoners for a final interrogation, the 
‘innocent to be set at liberty at once, the guilty to be punished. Accord- 
ing to the new procedure, the tribunal held a private inquiry into the 
case of an individual; the judges then summoned him before them- 
selves, asked him a few questions, and pronounced judgment. As 
speed demanded that seven or eight cases be disposed of in every 
quarter of an hour, the examination was brief and to the point. 
Frequently the judge limited the proceedings to four inquiries: What 
is yourname? Your profession? What did you do during the siege? 
Were you denounced? He then compared the answers with the 
information sent to him by the summary commission in confidential 
papers, and pronounced sentence—either the guillotine, the firing 
squad, or liberty. By this procedure, perfectly simple and direct, the 
trials of large numbers of persons were finished in a remarkably short 
time and the inconvenience caused by legal formalities was entirely 
eliminated. Occasionally the form of the questions was varied to 
some extent. Thus one of the judges appears to have been interested 
in problems of theology. He inquired of one prisoner what was his 
opinion about Jesus. The accused answered that he suspected Christ 
of having deceived men. Such blasphemy shocked the sensitive and 


pious occupant of the bench. “Jesus deceived men!”’ he exclaimed. 
“He who preached equality! He, the first sansculotte of Judea! 
Depart to punishment, villain!’ On another occasion this devout 


official asked a prisoner, a priest, whether he believed in God. “Not 
much!”’ was the reply. Once more the judge’s religious sentiments 
were outraged. ‘‘Die, blasphemous one!”’ he cried, “and go to recog- 
nize Him!’’! Thus were the interests of theology strictly upheld by a 
revolutionary tribunal. 

The new procedure invented by Collot and Fouché had satis- 
factorily solved the perplexing problem of quick trials for thousands 
of accused. There remained the discovery of some equally efficient 
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method of carrying out the numerous death sentences. It is a fact, 


recognized by those who have tried, that there are serious mechanical 
difficulties in the way of executing large numbers of human beings 
in a short time. The instrument most in use in 1793, the guillotine, 
was extremely defective from this point of view; even with the best 
will on the part of the assistants, the process of disposing of an accused 
person usually occupied from a minute and a half to two minutes, 
much too great a length of time to suit the requirements of Ville 
Affranchie in the autumn of 1798. The only alternative available 
was a large-scale extension of the principle of the firing squad; and, 
accordingly, it was to this that Collot and Fouché resorted. On 
December 4th sixty young Lyonnese who had been condemned to 
death were led out to the plain of Brotteaux,’ where two parallel 
ditches had been dug, were tied in pairs and placed on a ledge three 
feet wide between the trenches. Soldiers of the revolutionary army 
surrounded the place to prevent any possibility of escape. Behind 
the accused were stationed the cannon which were to execute justice. 
When all was ready the guns were loaded with grape shot and dis- 
charged. But cannon are imperfectly adapted for this unusual 
purpose; at the first salvo only about one-third of the prisoners were 
killed; the rest received wounds of varying degrees of severity. The 
soldiers fired volley after volley, and in the end were forced to 
complete the work with their swords. That was the first “‘fusillade’’ 
of Lyons. 

From this experience the representatives quickly learned that the 
cannon were not highly successful as a mode of execution, and for the 
future they resolved to depend on volleys alone. Orders to this effect 
were issued for the next affair, which took place on December 5th 
(15th Frimaire). On that date 208 condemned persons were led out 
to the square of the Hotel de Ville. In the neighbourhood there was 
an avenue of trees, linked by ropes; to these ropes the prisoners were 
tied, each with his arms behind his back. Then the soldiers dis- 
charged their weapons into the line of human beings. At the first 
volley many were killed but many were merely wounded, numbers 
of limbs were carried away and a frightful amount of suffering was 
caused. It was necessary to repeat the volleys several times in 
order to obtain the result desired. Revolutionary justice had been 
done in a quick and terrible manner. Collot wrote in a letter to 
Duplay, the landlord of Robespierre:! ‘‘We have energized the action 
of a justice that is republican, that is to say prompt and terrible as 
the will of the people. It ought to strike traitors like thunder and 
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leave only ashes. By destroying an infamous and rebellious city we 
strengthen the others. In putting villains to death we assure life to 
all generations of free men.”’ 


In reality the Lyonnese who had been thus done to death, had 
taken arms against the Republic, had qualified themselves as traitors, 
and by accepted standards of modern states, had earned the extreme 
punishment; so that the method of execution, by hanging, the guillo- 
tine or the firing squad, is of secondary importance. But the con- 
science of humanity, though inconsistently it accepts single executions, 
revolts against mass slaughter, whatever the circumstances are. To 
wreak vengeance, even with claims of justice, on large numbers of 
human beings outrages our sense of fellowship of man with man. 
‘More, it is not only a great crime, it is a profound mistake. The true 
policy of victor towards vanquished is conciliation. The republicans 
at Lyons ought to have followed Couthon’s plan; they should have 
punished only a few of the most guilty, imposed heavy fines on the 
others, strengthened Jacobin influence and left a garrison to keep 
watch. Clearly, even after the capture of the city, the Lyonnese were 
hostile to the sansculotte Republic; but the ruler whose chief method 
of meeting opposition is capital punishment lacks the very elements of 
statesmanship and renders his own overthrow a probable consequence. 


The mass fusillades of the beginning of December terrified the 
Lyonnese. Several of them wrote to Robespierre, who had the 
reputation in the provinces of being the most powerful member of the 
Committee, and implored his protection against more impending 
massacres by Collot and Fouché. Other inhabitants ofthe threatened 
city sent a deputation to the Convention to plead for milder treat- 
ment. For a time, opinion at Paris seemed to favour them; in 
December the moderates had strong influence in the Convention and 
Camille Desmoulins had opened his campaign against the extremists. 
The latter party hastily informed their friend Collot of the unfavour- 
able circumstances in which he might find himself; he at once hurried 
to the capital to check dangerous developments. On December 21st 
(Ist Nivése) he appeared before the Assembly to annihilate false 
slanders and base insinuations concerning his conduct at Ville 
Affranchie. Malignant persons had whispered that he had used 
cannon many times to destroy the condemned. This was a despicable 
exaggeration. ‘‘The cannon were fired once only,”’ he declared, ‘‘on 
sixty of the most guilty, of whom there had not been one who was not 
bathed in the blood of patriots.’”! Point by point Collot justified 
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his conduct; explained the imminent danger of a recurrence of 


counter-revolution in Lyons; energetically defended his acts as 


measures essential to the salvation of the Republic, necessary to the: 


defeat of the insidious internal enemies of the State; and in the end 
won a complete triumph. The Convention officially approved his 
course of action at Ville Affranchie and ordered the printing of his 
report. Pleased with his victory, Collot went to the Jacobin Club 
and addressed it on the subject of the unjust persecution to which he 
had been a victim. ‘“‘Two months ago I left you; you were all burning 
with the thirst of vengeance against the infamous conspirators of 
the city of Lyons. To-day I don’t recognize public opinion; if I had 
arrived three days later at Paris I should perhaps have had a decree of 
accusation launched at me. . . . They accuse us of being eaters of 
flesh, men of blood; and there are counter-revolutionary petitions, 
prepared by aristocrats, which reproach us with that! They inquire 
with the most scrupulous attention how the counter-revolutionaries 
died; they tried to spread the rumour that those people did not die 
at the first blow! . . . Jacobins, did Chalier die at the first blow? 
If the aristocrats had triumphed, do you think that the Jacobins 
would have died at the first blow? and would the Convention, out- 
lawed by those villains, have died at the first blow? . . . Who are 
those who have tears to shed over the corpses of the enemies of 
Liberty, when the heart of our country is torn in pieces? . . . One 
drop of blood spilt from the generous veins of a patriot touches my 
heart; but I have no pity for conspirators. . . . When you guillotine 
twenty guilty, the last one dies twenty times, while those two hundred 
conspirators perished together! They speak of sensitiveness! We 
also are sensitive; Jacobins have all the virtues; they are com- 
passionate, human, generous; but all these sentiments they reserve 
for the patriots who are their brothers, and the aristocrats will never 
be like that!’”! 

Thus Collot vindicated himself before Committee, Convention 
and Jacobins. Nevertheless he did not return to Lyons; that was 
quite unnecessary when the remaining work of retribution was in 
the capable hands of his colleague Fouché, and, in consequence, 
Collot could be spared to attend to his duties in Paris as a member 
of,the Committee. The revolutionary commission and the fusillading 
detachments went on with their business of purifying Ville Affranchie 
from its disease of counter-revolution. The painful details of the 
later stage of this process resembled too much the earlier ones to make 


it necessary for us to relate them. On March 11th (21st Ventdse) 
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the work was finished; the prisons had been cleared. Fouché and 
Laporte, who had been sent to Lyons as the former’s colleague, wrote 
to the Convention that national vengeance had been accomplished. 
Out of some 3,500 accused 1,876 had been executed, the rest acquitted. 
So Lyons became the Liberated City. 

One other city of the South had felt the avenging hand of the 
Republic, but much less heavily, as its sins had been less. Marseilles 
had indeed joined in the federalist rebellion, but it had not opposed a- 
serious resistance to the forces of the government; in consequence 
something was forgiven to it. While the great port had been under 
the rule of the rebels, these last had instituted a ‘popular tribunal” 
to try local Jacobins; of the judgments of this court we have no record; 
it came to an abrupt end when the republican forces occupied the 
city and it was the turn of the patriots to judge their enemies. The 
representatives, Albitte, Saliceti and Gasparin, established a revolu- 
tionary tribunal and selected a suitable president and public accuser 
from among the Jacobins whom they released from prison. The next 
step was to arrest such of the inhabitants as were compromised in 
the revolt and had not succeeded in escaping; this done, the tribunal 
proceeded with the trials. It appears to have exercised due care and 
to have investigated ali cases according to regular judicial procedure. 
From August 28th to January 17th it judged 528 persons; of these 
it sentenced 162 to death, 39 to irons, 25 to life imprisonment, 19 to 
temporary detention and 5 to nominal penalties; it acquitted 278 in- 
dividuals. Among the condemned were the members of the “popular” 
tribunal which had judged the patriots. On the whole, the revolu- 
tionary court of Marseilles, left to itself, showed as much leniency as 
could be expected in view of the fact that the city had openly revolted 
against the government. Repression did not come to an end on 
January 17th; but this belongs to a later stage of our story, the rule 
of the Proconsuls. Meanwhile the Revolution was passing through 
an important phase of innovation, which had far-reaching results 
on the fate of the Republic. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ADVANCE OF THE REVOLUTION 


After the middle of October the Republic was victorious on all 
the essential fronts of the war, and the military pressure, though 
still great, was less severe than it had been previous to that time. 
The success of the levy in mass and the other extraordinary measures 
of the government were assuring the final triumph of France in her 
contest with her armed enemies. The patriots, free from anxious 
preoccupation about the war, could turn their attention to the great 
question before the minds of men since 1789; how much farther 
ought the Revolution to go, what should be its final goal, and what 
steps should be taken in order to reach that destination. 

It would seem natural to suppose that the Committee of Public 
Safety should take the leadership in this inquiry; that it should 
plan an immediate series of steps with a view to the consolidation of 
the Revolution, that it should introduce changes which promised 
improvements in the life of the people and that it should undertake 
a general review of all existing institutions, in order to ascertain 
how best to bring about a state of things as nearly approaching 
the realization of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity as was humanly 
possible. But the Committee of Public Safety had vices peculiar 
to itself which made a consistent, intelligent and continuous policy 
almost impossible. It was a body of ten men, each equal in authority, 
and of whom none had a naturally dominating personality. The 
signatures of all, or even a majority, were not required to make an 
order or a decree valid; those of two or three sufficed. This had 
its advantages, since when any two members could issue an order, 
decisions were quickly reached, much time was saved and efficiency 
was secured in matters on which all were agreed, such as the conduct 
of military operations. But if serious differences of opinion arose, 
in the absence of a recognized head, the resulting dissension paralyzed 
the Committee and nothing was done. This rendered the formation 
and execution of a strong constructive policy almost impossible. The 
rule of the Committee was impersonal; no one man felt himself 
responsible for general oversight of the acts and policies of the govern- 
ment—a fact convenient to admirers of some particular member, since 
they could always blame the others for what went wrong. Each of the 
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Ten simply stood aside from a measure of which he did not approve, 
without feeling in any way responsible for it. Consequently, things were 
allowed to drift and to happen without any real central control, and 
things were done which would never have been permitted if any one 
man, for instance Robespierre, had been the real head of the government. 
In fact, a large part of the excesses of the Terror is to be ascribed to 
the lack of a single person to supervise the execution of the inevitable 
policy of punishment. This fault also destroyed all chances of 
developing the Revolution in a scientific, intelligent fashion; and it 
reduced the government’s concern with internal affairs in great 
measure to a negative interference when it considered that some 
group was doing things of which it did not approve. The revolutionary 
initiative was left to the people at large and to the patriots in par- 
ticular. 

Nevertheless, the application of intelligence to human institutions 
was still proceeding, and in the fresh light of the time, when the 
paralyzing hand of custom, tradition, of conservatism and inertia 
was shaken off, ideas for the improvement of human society bubbled 
forth in a flood. Among these was a change in the system of weights 
and measures; the old complicated units were swept away and the 
admirably simple decimal system introduced in their place, with the 
weights based on the gram and the measurements on the metre, 
which, as the geographers prided themselves, was one forty-millionth 
of the earth’s circumference. With this there is only one fault to find, 
a defect of the decimal system itself, that the number ten is not 
divisible into thirds and quarters, an imperfection which would have 
been corrected by the adoption of twelve instead of ten as the unit 
of the scale of notation (the duodecimal system); but this idea did 
not occur to the revolutionaries. Another important problem to 
be attacked was that of the calendar. Clearly, republicans could not 
count the years when France was oppressed by kings as a time when 
living was real; the foundation of the Republic, the great beginning 
of human liberty, ought to be marked in the calendar as it deserved, 
the commencement of a new era. The year just ended had been 
Year I of the New World; by a coincidence it began on a date which 
had witnessed both the autumnal equinox and the proclamation of 
the Republic—September 22nd, 1792. Already men were in the 
Year II of Liberty. As for the divisions of the year, the number of 
revolutions of the moon around the earth presented a serious obstacle 
to the adoption of the decimal system in this sphere also, and accord- 
ingly it was necessary to retain the twelve months. But the awkward 
Roman names, with their standing reminder of absurd pagan gods 
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and tyrannical emperors ought clearly to be abolished. The Con 


vention’s commission in charge of the calendar, headed by Romme 
and Fabre d’Eglantine, proposed new names, more artistic and more 
appropriate. There would be three months in autumn—Vendémiarre, 
Brumaire, Frimaire—the season of vintage, of mist and of frost; 
three months in winter—Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose—the period of 
snow, of rain and of wind; three in spring—Germinal, Floreal and 
Prairial—the months of the growing of seeds, of flowers and of meadows; 
and three in summer—Messidor, Thermidor and Fructidor—the time 
of harvest, of heat and of fruit. Each of these months was composed 
of thirty days; there remained five days in each year, to be set apart 
for national festivals under the title of sansculottides, one of which 
was to be consecrated to Intelligence, one to Labour, one to Glorious 
Actions, one to Rewards, one to Opinions. The last day was to be a 
Saturnalia, on which anyone was free to write and say whatever he 
would about any public man, a festival of liberty of thought. The 
additional day in Leap Year would be The Sansculottide, devoted to 
the honour of the class which formed the basis of the Republic. Thus 
the year would be complete. The charming and poetical names 
invented by Fabre and his colleagues are open to only one objection— 
that their meanings render them unsuitable to countries in the 
Southern hemisphere or in any latitude widely different from that of 
France; and a calendar, owing to the necessities of human intercourse, 
ought to be as nearly universally acceptable as is possible. A new 
division was adopted for the month; there would be three weeks of 
ten days each, and the tenth day only would be the day of rest. The 
names of the days also required to be altered. The first day of the 
new week would be primidi; the next, duodi; then in succession, 
tridi, quartidi, quintidi, sextidi, septidi, octidi, nonidi, and finally 
décadi. It was intended also to divide the day into ten hours, the 
hour into ten parts, and these parts into ten subdivisions; but this 
portion of the proposal was adjourned for a year, and never came into 
force. The revolutionaries did not notice that the divisions of the 
day are themselves the result of careful and methodical calculation; 
that the number of hours in the day, 24, divisible by 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 
12, and the number of minutes in the hour, 60, with its factors 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20 and 30 are in reality more convenient and more 
scientific than any conceivable application of the decimal system. 
The new calendar was adopted on October 24th, 1793; the next 
day was quartidi, the fourth of Brumaire of the Year II of the Re- 
public. 

This reform had emanated from the Convention; the other ideas 
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of which we are about to speak are usually associated with the new 
party of extremists, frequently called the Hébertists, from the energetic 
editor of Pére Duchesne; the title, however, is as misleading as it 
would be to call the Mountain Robespierrists, for Hébert was in no 
sense the leader of the party. These men are not to be confused with 
the Enragés, who had until September formed the militant left wing 
of republicanism. The Enragés had no particular political programme, 
but had concerned themselves in the main with the social problem 
of relieving the distress of the poor. Their persistent agitation had 
brought down on them the wrath of the Committee, and especially 
of Robespierre, who declared his belief that the Enragés were counter- 
revolutionaries, and proceeded to repress them accordingly—an 
action which is a stumbling-block in the way of his admirers, 
and is to be attributed to Maximilien’s ‘conspiracy complex.” In 
September the Committee terminated the irritating activities of the 
two Enragé leaders, Roux and Varlet, by casting them into prison as 
suspects; and after this untoward event Leclerc of Lyons disappeared. 
Roux continued courageously to attack the Committee from his cell; 
but his influence was gone. The Parisians who had followed Roux 
and Varlet now ranged themselves under the banner of the new party 
which found its chief centre of association in the Cordeliers’ Club and 
its stronghold of power in the Commune of Paris, where two of its 
leaders had held office since the establishment of the Republic. 

The official head of the municipal council of the capital—the 
procureur—was Pierre Gaspard Chaumette, who had adopted the 
- additional name Anaxagoras. At this time he was thirty-one years 
old; he was a native of Nevers, in the department of Niévre. His 
mind was of the puritanical type which frequently comes to the 
front in revolutions, for the reason that Puritans are always available, 
always reliable, whereas their less rigid brethren may be too fond of 
their pleasures to be of use in a crisis. Chaumette took strong measures 
against the “‘filles de mauvaise vie” on the theory that the existence 
of such a calling was only to be excused in monarchical countries 
where there were kings and unmarried priests, while it could have no 
place in a land ruled by republican virtue. On this assumption he 
induced the Commune to order the arrest of all women found soliciting 
on the streets and to forbid all booksellers to display doubtful pictures. 
It does not appear that these measures had great effect on the 
volume of prostitution; but we may give Chaumette credit for 
excellent motives. The worthy procureur was by no means a feminist; 
he informed a number of women at the Hotel de Ville in October 
that their business was maternity, the kitchen and the cradle, and 
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that they ought not to meddle with politics! In spite of deplorably 
reactionary views on this subject, Chaumette had shown himself a . 
sincere republican, devoted to the cause of the people and anxious 
to relieve their sufferings, and he had played a notable part in the 
struggle against the Gironde. But he was weak at crises; he had 
not sufficient moral courage to back his intellectual convictions, and 
in the last resort he was willing to bow to authority rather than to 
defy it. Although he had firmly opposed the Gironde, he recoiled 
from the resolution on May 3lst to use force, and with tears begged 
his colleagues to desist—but in vain; and this humiliating part he 
played once more, at the first serious conflict with the Committee 
of Public Safety. He was a worthy man, a sincere republican, but 
not the stuff of which leaders are made. 

His companion at the council-board of the Commune was the 
substitute procureur Hébert, Jaccbin, Cordelier and editor of Pére 
Duchesne. This man has earned the moral indignation of many 
historians because in his paper he made frequent use of terms which 
are not considered suitable for public purposes; in consequence the 
customary complimentary epithets applied to him have been ‘‘vile,”’ 
‘obscene,’ ‘‘contemptible writer of a filthy rag.’’ The correctly 
moral historians who are so liberal with these remarks overlook the 
fact that the present-day equivalents of the words used by Hébert 
are in fairly common use in what is considered the best society, of 
course when no ladies are present; but Hébert was a revolutionary and 
incapable of understanding the vast moral difference between merely 
saying such words and printing them. The moral teachings of Pére 
Duchesne are, in fact, quite unimpeachable. Hébert refers to his 
wife, who had been a nun, in terms of love and respect which indicate 
clearly that his married life was of the happiest. At the Commune he 
had consistently championed the cause of the people and of the republic; 
he had incurred the especial hostility of the Gironde and had been 
thrown into prison by the Commission of Twelve, an incident which 
had added the glory of martyrdom to his name. After the death 
of Marat, he had aspired to the Friend of the People’s position in 
public life and his leadership of revolutionary opinion; but in this 
Hébert failed lamentably. The intellect of the editor of Pére Duchesne 
was quite second-rate; it radiated a great deal of heat and little 
light. In the place of the intelligent criticisms of Marat, Hébert 
substituted the somewhat poor alternative of violént and frequently 
unjust attacks on persons whom he suspected of hostility to the 
Republic or deficiency of revolutionary zeal. His paper, like the 

1Moniteur, 29th Brumaire. 
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other personal organs of the time, contained no news but only 
what we should call editorials; it attained a wide circulation and had 
the honour of being distributed among the soldiers at the front by 
special order of the minister of war. The editor always resolutely 
championed the poor; but he was unable to give any real lead to 
the left wing of republicanism;- and even his personal courage failed 
him at a crisis. 

These two men were most in the public eye. But there were other 
extremists, no less zealous if not so prominent in the political life 
of the time. Vincent, secretary of Bouchotte, was one of the chief 
figures in the discussions at the Cordeliers’ Club. He had been one 
of the most persistent advocates of the policy of expulsion for all 
ex-noble officers of the army and had been to a large extent instru- 
mental in securing the dismissal of Custine. He disliked the dictator- 
ship of the Committee of Public Safety, because it interfered with 
his ambition to restore the executive council to its normal position 
at the head of the government, a state of affairs in which Bouchotte 
would have much power and his faithful secretary would not be 
altogether neglected. Vincent’s attempts to realize that condition 
had not met a great deal of success; but he was strong in 
his position at the war office and at the Cordeliers and ready to 
renew the attack if a favourable opportunity should present itself. 
He had a friend who is already familiar to us—Ronsin, of the re- 
_ publican force at Saumur in Vendée, later general of the revolutionary 
army and assistant to Collot and Fouché in their “pacification” of 
Lyons. The responsibility for the massacres at that unhappy city 
should not, however, be laid on the general, as his orders subordinated 
him to the representatives. Nevertheless, as we shall see later, Ronsin 
was no advocate of indulgence towards aristocrats. He was, as his 
despatches show,!a person of intelligence and a keen judge of men, 
possessed of clear insight and entirely devoid of fear; perhaps the 
most capable and the most admirable of the extremist leaders. Beside 
these four, the others were of secondary significance. Momoro, an 
active Cordelier, was a printer and for that reason useful to his party. 
To them belonged also the army staff of Saumur, many of the officers 
of the revolutionary army (which sympathized entirely with the 
extremists) and the most notorious of the representatives on mission, 
Fouché, Carrier, who was at Nantes, and André Dumont, the vigorous 
dechristianizer of the Somme. In addition, a few of the foreign 
refugees associated with them. Chief among these was Anacharsis 
Clootz, the Prussian baron turned revolutionary, who was possessed 
by the great vision of a universal republic embracing the whole of 
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the human race under the leadership of France; the sincerity of his — 
revolutionary faith admits of no doubt, but his 100,000 livres of. 
annual income from Prussia proved a rock of offence in the eyes 
of many good Jacobins, since it was easier for several camels to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter a Republic 
of Sansculottes. There were other foreigners who adhered to this 
party also; Proly, the Belgian, reputed son of the Austrian chancellor 
Kaunitz, the bankers Kock, Dutch republicans and exiles from their 
native land pending the return of the French, and a number of obscure 
refugees, of whom little is known except that they made the fatal 
acquaintance of the revolutionary tribunal under the Terror. 

The new party, unlike the poor Enragés, had a clear political 
aim and professed definite views on questions of policy. In military 
-matters they were the partisans of war to the bitter end; zealous 
republicans, they would not hear of making terms with tyrants, but 
desired the overthrow of all monarchs; and the refugees among them, 
anxious for the liberation of their own countries, pressed France to 
continue the war until that laudable result should have been attained. 
They called for the most severe of repression against all suspects; 
their ideals in this respects included full prisons and a guillotine 
working overtime; they breathed fiery indignation at the least 
mention of a relaxation of revolutionary measures against the traitor 
classes; and they came in the end to entertain suspicions of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety because in their view it failed to check certain 
mistaken sentimental tendencies of some of its members with regard to 
conspirators, in particular seventy-four Girondins who were escaping 
evident justice. But if the Committee were weak-kneed, the Com- 
mune remained reliable; and Chaumette promulgated for Paris a 
Law of the Suspects after the extremists’ own heart. Some novel 
provisions of this measure were that those should be declared suspect 
who, not having done anything against Liberty, had done nothing for - 
her; those who failed to attend the section meetings and sought to 
excuse themselves on the plea of business; those who had taken no 
active part in the Revolution and endeavoured to hide their criminal 
shortcomings by parading their patriotic gifts, their service in the 
national guard or some other contemptible substitute. In reality 
this was a simple declaration of martial law, permitting the 
authorities to detain without trial whom they would; it was not 
intended to be executed literally, or the great majority of Parisians 
would have been behind prison doors, but it indicates clearly the 
attitude of the extreme party towards the enemies of the interior. 
When any of their members had obtained a place of authority, he 
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adopted summary methods for filling the prisons and emptying them 
again, as Fouché at Lyons and Carrier at Nantes. In the end they 
aspired even to control the government. In their own eyes they 
were the only true patriots, and their policy was necessary to save 
France. The weakness of the extreme party, however, lay in its lack 
of definite popular support as against the Committee, and also in 
the character of its leaders. The party was ready to clamour vigor- 
ously against speculators, merchants and traders, but they put forward 
no proposals to eliminate the evils of monopoly, otherwise than by 
the use of the guillotine; they certainly desired no serious interference 
with the economic system. Hébert persistently and venomously 
assailed Jacques Roux, a better man than himself, for going so far 
as he did against the “trading aristocracy’’; and he had not Roux’ 
courage in dealing with refractory and negligent governing bodies. 
The extremists refused to base themselves, as Babeuf did, on the 
wage-workers; they were reduced to competing with the Committee 
for the support of the petty bourgeoisie among the sansculottes. 
They endeavoured to exceed the Committee on its own ground by 
the advocacy of violence; and they had not the reputation or the 
popular confidence of the government. More, their leaders wavered; 
Hébert never dared openly face Robespierre, but always recoiled at 
the prospect of a struggle. Their ideas were weak; their revolutionary 
crusade was sure to deliver the country over to militarism; and their 
violent terrorism would have ended in appalling massacres. Never- 
theless, they gave a lead to the Revolution in two respects; they 
voiced the distress of the poor artisans and they took a prominent 
part in carrying the reform movement into the realm of religion. 

» From first to last of the Revolution the question of the food 
supply was never handled in anything approaching an intelligent and 
scientific manner by any Assembly or any government. The Com- 
mittee ought itself to have undertaken the whole work of distribution 
of articles of necessity from producer to consumer; it ought to have 
created a national organization for this purpose and to have intro- 
duced an equitable system of rationing. But the deputies, so ready 
to decree levies, to imprison suspects, to grant lives to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, seemed stricken with paralysis at the idea of any 
interference with the economic system of the country. They were 
bourgeois persons, and their class interests led them to shrink from 
measures which would threaten the profits of their businesses, euphoni- 
ously termed “the liberty of commerce,’ even though that liberty 
for them meant distress for the poor. In times of food scarcity 
(which were almost normal in 1793-4) the Convention’s customary 
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policy was to do nothing until the people threatened insurrection; 
the representatives would then declare warmly that only dangerous . 
counter-revolutionaries were capable of so stirring up the Parisians 
against a beneficent and all-wise Assembly, and then would pass a 
decree granting the minimum of the popular demands and would 
proceedsto forget about the execution of the decree or would leave that 
i ient business to the local authorities; most of these, being 
elves of the trading occupations, would ignore it or see that 
1 no damage to their own interests; a few of the departments 
would endeavour to enforce it, chaos would result, and the whole 
unpleasant process would be repeated. So it was with the law of the 
maximum. It ought to have been obvious that the maximum, as it 
stood, was certain to create endless friction and finally to fail, because 
it did not go far enough. It fixed only the price at which the retailer 
was to sell to the consumer; it left the wholesalers, the agents of 
transportation and the producers entirely free to charge what prices 
they wished. In consequence, the retailers were caught between 
the deep sea of consumers’ wrath and the devil of wholesalers’ 
exactions. Many of them closed their shops entirely; others evaded 
the law by displaying for sale the worst quality of goods for 
such unenlightened persons as insisted on paying only the fixed 
price, and concealed the rest of their wares for secret transactions 
with more obliging customers, who belonged as a rule to the wealthy 
classes. This state of things soon became known; the people fell foul 
of the retailers, clamoured that the shopkeepers were adulterating 
their goods, selling short weight and adopting other familiar evasive 
devices. Conflicts and small riots were the inevitable result; and the 
Parisians turned to their authorities for help. 

In response the extremist party identified itself with the cause 
of the people, fully and whole-heartedly. Chaumette proclaimed 
that there ought to be no weak sympathy for the fraudulent and 
criminal dealers who oppressed the poor. On October 14th, after 
vehemently denouncing the malefactors, he introduced some new ideas. 
“Tf the manufacturers leave their factories the Republic must take 
charge of the raw material and the workshops; for in the (ideal) 
system of rule by the people, everything is performed by labour and 
nothing by gold.”’ This is remarkable as the first socialist declaration 
from a man in a responsible position in political: life; it shows a 
conception of a state of things where the machinery of production 
and distribution is operated for service (labour) and not for profit 
(gold), and where the motive of gain has been eliminated from in- 
dustry. As such, this statement points the way to Babeuf, to Louis 
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Blanc, to 1848, to the Commune of 1870 and to the present-day 
political life of France. Yet Chaumette did not seriously intend to 
press his idea; he probably desired only to frighten the retailers and 
_ their friends with hints of a judgment to come. The laws which he 
and the Commune issued, and for which the extremist party stood, 
had little that was socialist about them and much that was repressive. 
The municipality decreed that any merchant who had been in business 
for more than a year and had then shut up shop should be treated as 
suspect; it obliged every dealer to declare the amount of his goods 
and the orders which he had placed for fresh stock; it directed that 
the bakers should make only one uniform quality of bread; it per- 
mitted the revolutionary committees to undertake the rationing of 
sugar, and to use force to disperse gatherings in front of bakers’ 
shops. Finally, it appointed a board of inspection to prevent adultera- 
tion. Thus vigorously did the Commune support the people against 
the traders. Yet measures much more radical than these were taken 
by members of the extremist party on mission; we need only recall 
that Fouché and Collot relieved the rich of part of their excess of 
wealth and gave it to the poor, and that several other representatives 
did likewise. Compared with this, the action of the Commune was 
moderate. 

The government found itself obliged to second the efforts of 
the Hotel de Ville, at least in appearance. On 11th Brumaire, Barére 
introduced a decree on the subject. According to this, comprehensive 
tables would be drawn up to regulate prices. For all articles to which 
the maximum applied the price of 1790 should be taken as the base; 
to this should be added one-third for the depreciation of the assignat, 
a fixed price for transportation, five per cent. for the wholesaler and 
ten per cent. for the retailer; the total should be the maximum. This 
the Convention decreed; then the deputies, as if to emphasize their 
class point of view, took pity on the harassed dealers and out of the 
generosity of their hearts ordered that if any retailer had had his 
fortune reduced below 10,000 livres by the operation of the maximum, 
he should receive compensation out of the national treasury. Such 
tender solicitude for the merchants, and in particular the provision 
safeguarding them against loss by depreciation of the assignat, must 
have been of some interest to the sansculotte whose wages had been 
reduced by a third through the same cause and by still more through 
others. These arrangements made, the Convention decreed that a 
committee of food and supplies should have charge of the work of 
tabulation and should report on the execution of the law. It directed 
the Committee of Public Safety to draw up a scheme of penalties for 
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violation of the law; but this inconvenient detail was unfortunately — 
postponed in the great pressure of work which fell to the lot of the 
government. Nevertheless, the Committee found it necessary once , 
more to return to this troublesome and annoying problem; on . 
Brumaire 25th it secured a decree that forbade all local authorities 
and other persons to hinder the export of grain for the armies or for 
Paris, and ordered the bakers to make only one kind of bread, three 
quarters wheat and one quarter rye or barley. Even this did not help 
matters a great deal. While the Food Commission wa; making its 
investigations, the execution of the existing law was left to the local 
authorities; and as usual, many of those bodies were indifferent, 
some half-hearted, while a few strenuously endeavoured to enforce 
the measure, with a net result of chaos and confusion. The situation 
became steadily worse, a factor which worked to a certain extent in 
favour of the extremists. 

While the Hébertists, or ultra-revolutionaries, as they came to 
be called later, were strenuously upholding the popular cause against 
the commercial classes, the movement had been launched which, 
through abundance of advertisement, has become particularly 
associated with their name in the eyes of succeeding generations— 
the attack on Christianity. This development was favoured by 
conditions at the time. The philosophers of the century had demon- 
strated the opposition between reason and dogma, and had pointed 
out the resultant conclusion that much of the intellectual basis of the old 
religion was absurd. In consequence the idea that Christianity was a 
moribund superstition had deeply penetrated the minds of the 
educated classes and of the population of the large towns, always more 
sophisticated than their rural brethren; but the peasants in the 
country and the small villages still clung to their ancient beliefs. 
Moreover, any cause which appeals to reason alone can never move 
the great majority; there must be an emotional inspiration as well 
before any movement can become really popular. In October and 
November, 1793, there existed just such a basis for an emotional 
appeal to the French people against the Catholic religion. The priests 
and the Church had consistently supported the monarchy and opposed 
the Revolution; a large body of them had conspired against the 
Republic at every opportunity, had sustained the emigrants abroad 
and had been the inspiration of the rebels in Vendée. Non-jurors 
and conspirators had become almost identical terms. This action on 
the part of the most determined of the clergy had produced among 
patriotic Frenchmen a widespread resentment which made the anti- 
Christian movement possible. 
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At the time there were two churches in France. One was an 
outlawed body, led by the priests who had refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, who had resisted 
the Revolution at every step, and were under sentence of exile if 
they were captured, and death if they returned after that. It was 
they who had brought discredit on Catholic Christianity; but the 
effect of public resentment was felt also by the other church, the 
Constitutional Church, whose clergy were elected by the people and 
paid by the State. When the whole religious question was under 
discussion the patriots asked themselves why, when all aristocratic 
superstitions were abolished, there should still remain ‘‘a phantom 
of religion in which scarcely anyone pretended to believe.”’! As the 
relation of each man to God was purely personal, of no concern to 
anyone else, churches and priests were condemned as useless absurdi- 
ties, intolerable in an enlightened community. More, the constitu- 
tional clergy had adhered to the Girondist party and had thus seriously 
compromised themselves. Accordingly the blows of the new move- 
ment fell alike on the refractory and on the constitutional church. 

The official initiative in the new revolution was taken almost 
simultaneously by three men in places far apart—André Dumont, 
Chaumette and Fouché. The first of these, on mission in the Somme, 
seized an opportunity to explain to a crowd of eighteen hundred 
patriots his view of Catholicism as organized deception for the sake 
of profit to priests; he impressed his opinion on two clerical candidates 
for office in the patriot administration, persuaded them to alter their 
ways and wrote to the Convention on October Ist a triumphant 
account of his success. At Paris, on October 14th, the procureur 
depicted the “‘impostures”’ of the priests and their imposition of them- 
selves on foolish persons, in order to gain a comfortable living and a 
share of power over others; he proceeded to demonstrate the positive 
immorality of cult worship, and induced the council to decree that it 
forbade the ministers of all creeds to exercise their functions outside 
of their own ecclesiastical edifices. Much more radical was the order 
of Fouché, who was in October acting as representative on mission 
in the Allier and the Niévre, before he was sent to Lyons. His decree 
stated that the French people wished no other cult than that of the 
universal good, and no other dogma than that of its own sovereignty 
and power, and accordingly he forbade priests to wear their ecclesi- 
astical garments outside churches or to conduct worship except in 
churches. As the next step, he ordered all religious images to be 
removed from the roads and public places; then he proceeded to 
~ ‘Thiers, Revolution III, 258 (tr. Shoberl). 
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Lindet and Coupé of the Oise followed suit. Julien of Toulouse laid 
down his functions as Protestant minister; and many more deputies - 
imitated the example. Nevertheless, one dissenting voice was heard. 
Grégoire, Bishop of Blois, was pressed to do as the others had done; 
he declared that he would willingly renounce the revenue of bishop, 
but he would not give up the office. ‘‘Religion is outside your 
domain, you have no right to attackit. . . . I have tried to do good 
in my diocese, I remain bishop to do more good. I invoke the 
freedom of religion.” To this appeal the deputies responded 
generously, ‘‘We do not want to force anyone!’”’ and Grégoire 
suffered no harm. 

From this time the movement against the Church gathered strength 
rapidly. Great numbers of priests publicly unfrocked themselves; 
one adopted the name Apostat in place of Erasmus. Chaumette 
authorized the sections to seize the valuables of the churches and 
turn them in to the national treasury. Deputations from several 
of the sections came to the bar of the Assembly to declare that they 
renounced all worship except that of Liberty and reason. The Com- 
mune had its revolutionary and anti-ecclesiastical decrees translated 
into Italian and sent to the Pope, to cure him of what they considered 
his religious and political misconceptions. At the same time the anti- 
religious campaign attracted support from doubtful quarters. Those in 
the Convention who applauded it most loudly were not the extremists 
of the Mountain, but a number of the members who were later to be 
associated with the ‘“Indulgent’’ party—Thuriot, Basire, Chabot. 
Of these the first had been ejected from the major Committee, the 
other two from the minor body. All three were becoming suspect 
in the eyes of good Jacobins and all thought that in the anti-ecclesi- 
astical movement there was an excellent chance to rehabilitate them- 
selves at small cost. Besides these, another group took an active 
part: the Central Committee of Popular Societies, headed by Proly, 
Desfieux, Pereira, Dubuisson, who were soon to be denounced to 
Robespierre. Thus the movement against religion was by no means 
a manifestation of the Hébertists alone, but it received support from 
members of the Popular Societies and from dissidents in the Conven- 
tion, whose adherence did it no good in the eyes of orthodox Jacobins. 
In fact, the Commune, under Chaumette’s influence, adopted at first 
a cautious attitude towards suggestions to use violence against 
religion. 

In view of the success of the movement in favour of Reason it 
was clear that a celebration ought to be held to commemorate the 
inauguration of the new era of enlightenment. The Department of 
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Paris and the Commune decreed that on the next decadi, 20th Bru- 
maire, there should be a festival of Reason at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. Preparations were duly made; and on that day the cathedral 
presented an appearance markedly different from its customary 
aspect. In the middle of the building a ‘‘mountain” had been erected; 
on its summit there was a temple with the inscription ‘To Philosophy " 
and the busts of four philosophers, whom M. Aulard conjectures to 
have been Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin and Montesquieu.! When 
the spectators and the municipal and departmental authorities had 
taken their places the ceremony began. An orchestra commenced 
to play; then two lines of young girls, dressed in white, advanced 
to an altar of Reason below the mountain, bowed before a Flame of 
Truth, and mounted to the summit. At this moment the doors of 
the temple opened, and a woman appeared, ‘‘the image of beauty ’’— 
probably, though not certainly, an actress from the Opera. She was 
dressed in white, wore a blue scarf on her shoulders and a red bonnet 
on her head, and was seated in a chair adorned with ivy. She repre- 
sented the Goddess of Reason; and she received the homage of the 
people to the strains of a hymn composed for the occasion by Marie- 
Joseph Chenier: 
“Venez, vainqueurs des rois, |’Europe vous contemple. 
Venez, sur les faux dieux étendez vos succes! 
Toi, sainte Liberté, viens habiter ce temple, 
Sois la déesse des Frangais! 

After this, the strangest service ever witnessed by the old cathedral, 
the leaders recollected that it would not be fair to deprive the deputies 
of the opportunity to share in the rejoicings of such a glorious day. 
Accordingly they led the procession through the streets to the Con- 
vention; and amid the general singing of republican hymns the 
Goddess of Liberty arrived opposite the president. Chaumette then 
addressed the Assembly. ‘‘Legislators, fanaticism has given place 
to reason. To-day an immense throng gathered beneath those 
Gothic vaults which, for the first time, served to echo the truth; 
there the French have celebrated their true religion, that of Liberty, 
that of Reason. . . . We have abandoned inanimate idols for Reason, 
this animated image, the chief work of Nature. . . . One wish only, 
one cry alone, has been heard in all directions. The people has said, 
‘No more priests, no other gods than those which Nature offers us.’ 
We magistrates ask that the old metropolitan cathedral of France be 
consecrated to Reason and Liberty.’” 


1Culte, Chap. V. 
2Moniteur, 23rd Brumaire. 
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Great applause broke out, shouts of ‘The Republic! Reason! 
Down with fanaticism!’’ As the chorus of republican hymns rose. 
once more, a gratified Convention granted Chaumette’s request. 
The Goddess of Reason was carried to the platform; and the president, 
perhaps not with great reluctance, gave her a fraternal kiss while 
cheers resounded on all sides. Then Thuriot suggested that the 
representatives go to Notre Dame and witness a repetition of the 
ceremony. The deputies could not resist the impulse of Parisian 
gaiety. They left their hall, joined the procession of goddess, sections 
and authorities, and went their way to the Temple of Reason to 
share in a second festival. ‘Joy was universal,’’ says one account, 
“especially since Barére had just announced a complete victory over 
the rebels of Noirmoutiers.’’! 

For some time the popular movement against Catholicism made 
rapid progress. Paris became a city of anti-religious masquerades. 
Representatives were seen to leave their seats and dance the car- 
magnole in the streets with girls dressed in sacerdotal clothes. The 
Commune ordered the sculptures of Notre Dame removed, as things 
unfitting its new character of an edifice of Reason; and had the 
relics of Saint Geneviéve burnt in the Place de la Gréve, because 
they had contributed to maintain the power of useless monarchs. 
The people took wooden saints, missals, breviaries and testaments, 
threw them into piles and burnt them in huge bonfires. Some of the 
advocates of the new cult loaded mules with crosses, candles, vases 
of holy water and incense jars, conducted these processions around 
the city, stopped at the taverns and refreshed themselves out of the 
vessels taken from the altars. Others turned the Church of Saint 
Eustache into a great cabaret, where part of the guests made merry 
at tables loaded with bottles and food, while the remainder ran and 
danced round cottages and clumps of trees set up in the interior. 
Deputations clad in surplices, hoods and copes, chanting anti-religious 
songs and dancing the carmagnole, came to Commune and Convention, 
deposited crucifixes, chalices, statues of gold and silver and _ pro- 
nounced burlesque orations. A delegation from Saint Denis appeared 
at the bar on 22nd Brumaire with a parody of the levy in mass. 
‘‘O blessed saints, recent instruments of fanaticism, show yourselves 
patriots! Rise in mass, march to the rescue of your country, proceed 
to the Mint! And may you obtain for us in this:life the happiness 
you promised us in the next!’’ A new trinity arose—Marat, Chalier 
and Lepelletier—and honours almost divine were accorded to them. 
The sections held numerous celebrations and festivals of their own 

1Journal de Paris, 1793, No. 315. 
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in their churches, converted to temples of reason. The assault on 
the churches seems in the main to have been only a novel kind of 
amusement for the people of the capital, an excellent opportunity 
for the exercise of wit, mirth and practical jokes; there is no evidence 
of a spirit of intolerant fanaticism, but much of Parisian gaiety and 
irony. In the provinces the movement took on a more serious aspect. 
Nancy held a solemn festival of Reason; at Rochefort the representa- 
tive, Lequinio, officially debaptized the church and preached a sermon 
to inform the people that there is no future life and that the majestic 
face of the Eternal is only a dream. At Grenoble the public accuser, 
in his address on Reason, avoided the question of the existence 
of God and confined himself to the statement that civic virtues would 
replace religion. At Tours, in inaugurating the new cult, the local 
representative on mission inquired whether priests or gods were 
necessary to make Frenchmen love their country. The extremist, 
André Dumont, carried on a violently aggressive campaign against 
the churches in the basin of the Somme. Strasbourg held a solemn 
public abjuration of the old religion. The Jacobins of Besancon 
named twelve apostles to go into the world and preach the new cult. 
At Arras, the home of Robespierre, the people renounced all ‘‘ancient 
errors, unanimously, publicly and solemnly”’ and declared that they 
desired no intermediary between themselves and the Supreme Being. 
The representatives, Cavaignac and d’Artigoeyte, at Auch burnt a 
huge pile of miracle-working Virgins, crosses and saints which had 
been objects of adoration. The administrators of the department 
of Gers founded an official gazette to explain the ideas of the new 
worship. The reaction against Catholicism spread fast and far; 
there was hardly a town which did not have its féte of Reason, hardly 
a village where rationalists did not denounce the old creed. 

The theology of the reformers is not at all clear. The greater 
number of them seem to have been deists or pantheists; many were 
careful to mention the Supreme Being and to emphasize the view that 
Reason was one of the attributes of that Being and his most important 
gift to men. Nevertheless, a few seem to have gone as far as an 
entirely atheistic position. The representative, Lequinio, appears to 
have been of that opinion. Anacharsis Clootz, in his pamphlet, 
The Constitutional Bases of the Republic of the Human Race, stated 
distinctly: “‘There is no other Eternal than the Earth. By adding 
an incomprehensible Theos to a cosmos of the same kind, you double 
the difficulty without solving it.” Some took up an agnostic attitude; 
Hébert, in Pére Duchesne, no. 310, stated his belief: ‘If there is a 
God, which is not too certain, he has not created us to torment us, 
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but to make us happy.’’ Chaumette, Momoro, and the others, did 
not declare themselves; in their speeches they avoided all mention of . 
divinity and exalted reason and patriotism as sufficient unto repub- 
licans. Hébert revolutionized the New Testament also in his number 
307. ‘‘When the brave sansculotte Jesus appeared, he preached 
doing good, fraternity, liberty, equality and scorn of wealth. All 
the lying priests soon had their tender points hurt, and they fell into 
disrepute. In accord with the judges and the Capet of the time, they 
killed the poor sansculotte Jesus; but, better to persecute him after 
his death, they possessed themselves of his cloak, they disfigured 
his gospel and they even made him serve their trickeries. They 
made a God out of the best Jacobin there has been under the 
sky and in his name they killed half the succeeding generations.” 

With a new theology and devoted missionaries, the new movement 
attained a wide-spread popularity; but in reality it was superficial. 
Its success was chiefly due to the fact that it was a method of combat 
against enemies of the Revolution—the royalist refractory priests 
and the Girondist constitutional ones—to feelings of defiance of the 
old order and all its adherents. In a way, the anti-religious movement 
appears to have derived its popular support from sentiments of 
sansculotte independence. But only the intelligentsia really believed 
in the new creed. The mass of the population, when the novelty of 
the affair had died away, found that they had no genuine attachment 
to the worship of Reason; it offered no prizes and much less con- 
solation than the old faith. The hearts of the people were not captured 
by the discourses of the authorities. ‘‘Reason is the object of a study, 
not a creed,” as the advocate Raffron, an ardent Jacobin, realized 
in December.1. The ceremonies in the temples continued, but few 
attended them; when the Parisians had had their fill of amusement 
they abandoned the masquerades. The movement still went on in 
the provinces, in some places until the Festival of the Supreme Being 
in the spring; but the motive force behind it was patriotism, not 
love of Reason. Yet the anti-religious campaign, by advertising 
rationalism, undoubtedly had some permanent effect on the intel- 
lectual life of France. One outward sign of this was that in many 
regions the churches were closed and remained closed for a long 
time. 

The Convention continued to listen, more or less sympathetic, 
to priests who unfrocked themselves and deputations who brought 
sacred vessels, but after the féte of 20th Brumaire it was careful 
not to commit itself too deeply. The majority of the deputies, and 

1Aulard, Culte de la Raison, 209. 
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of the members of the Committee of Public Safety, were in no sense 
religious and at heart approved of the extremists’ campaign, although 
for political reasons they did not identify themselves with it. But 
the most prominent man of the major Committee resolved to oppose 
the dechristianization movement in its most noisy and spectacular 
developments. Robespierre had two reasons for his action, one re- 
ligious and one political. Although he repudiated the old religion, he 
_ had in him something of the religious temperament, and he appears 
_ to have been a deist. On March 26th, 1792, at the Jacobins, he had 
clearly affirmed his personal belief in Providence and the right of the 
people to that belief; and although in 1793 he handled the question of 
the existence of a Deity very gingerly and always declined a phil- 
osophical combat about that topic, yet the vehemence of his tone 
when he assailed the ‘‘atheists’’ indicates that his serious and, at 
bottom, religious mind was shocked by the performances of the 
dechristianizers. More important, however, was the political effect 
of the latest development of the Revolution on the fortunes of the 
Republic. The monarchs of the Coalition, in their anxiety to uphold 
the interests of religion, had issued a manifesto pointing out that 
their opponents were a set of abandoned atheists, the enemies of 
God and man; and the peoples of Europe were undoubtedly pre- 
judiced by recent proceedings in France. Opinion in neutral countries 
like the United States and Switzerland might easily be alienated. 
Of still more moment was the effect, inevitable sooner or later, on the 
devout rural population of France. Many of them would be rendered 
hostile to the Republic, easy victims to the wiles of refractory priests 
and aristocrats; Vendée might receive a fresh lease of life; and at 
the best the struggle to found the Republic would be made more 
difficult. This political aspect of the matter, probably much more 
than his personal feelings, determined Robespierre to throw his 
weight against the more violent aspects of the anti-religious campaign." 
Other considerations also influenced Maximilien; he could not but 
suspect the motives of Thuriot, Basire, Chabot; he had never trusted 
the Central Committee of Popular Societies, and recently its chiefs, 
Proly, Dubuisson, Pereira, Desfieux, had been denounced to him as 
foreign spies by Fabre d’Eglantine. Robespierre advanced the above 


1See his letter to André Dumont. ‘‘We must be careful not to furnish to 
hypocritical counter-revolutionaries any pretext that seems to justify their 
columnies. We must not give them excuse to say that liberty of worship is 
violated and that we make war on religion itself. Punish seditious and disloyal 


priests, but do not proscribe openly the title of priest in itself.” 
(Correspondance de Robespierre 204). 
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arguments to his colleagues of the Committee and in the end secured ' 


their acquiescence in his policy—a very reluctant acquiescence it 


must have been, since none of them would take the platform in’ 


favour of it, or second Robespierre’s efforts in any way. Nevertheless, 
Maximilien found one ally, a very temporary one but useful for a 
time—Danton, who had returned from furlough at Arcis (a point to 
which we shall revert later) anxious to moderate the Revolution and 
ready to oppose the Hébertists as the first step towards that end. 
It is clear, however, from his speech on Ist Frimaire that Robespierre 
did not object to dechristianization in principle, but to the manner 
and circumstances under which it was taking place. 

As usual, Robespierre undertook his first move at the Jacobin Club. 
He made a point of policy an opening for an attack on the extremists. 
Hébert had persuaded the Society to dethrone Laveaux from his 
editorship of the Journal de la Montagne on account of an article 
against dechristianization; and on November 9th (19th Brumaire) he 
proceeded to denounce two of the generals appointed by the Com- 
mittee, one of them the brother of the deputy Duquesnoy, the 
officer who had taken Wattignies. Robespierre defended the general 
effectively, then passed to an attack on Hébert, declared that the 
latter and his friends wanted the government, and silenced him 
completely. Having made sure of the Club, Maximilien made the 


next mention of the matter in the Convention, in his report on the. 


political situation of the Republic on November 17th (27th 
Brumaire); he advised the Assembly to beware at the same time 
of “the cruel moderation and the systematic exaggeration of the 
false patriots; be worthy of the people whom you represent; the 
people hates all excesses.’’ It was his fashion thus to advance cauti- 
ously; and presently rumour had it that Robespierre was hostile to 
Hébert, and would arrest him—a report which originated from the 
fact that the corrupt Chabot had denounced Hébert as a partner in 
his own financial sins. The editor, feeling himself in an uncomfortable 
position, opened his heart on the subject to the Jacobins on Ist 
Frimaire (November 21st). He discussed the unpleasant topic at 
some length; then referred to Danton, who had returned to Paris 
that day, declared he ought to come and clear himself of serious 
charges which were common property; and finished with the 
wish that all the Capets (z.e., Madame Elisabeth) and all the Girondins 
(the 74 prisoners) should be exterminated. Robespierre, who now 
felt the ground firm beneath his feet, rose to reply. He pointed out 
that it would be of no conceivable advantage to the Republic to kill 
the ‘“‘miserable sister of Capet.’”’ Then, with his mind full of recent 
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denunciations, he commenced the topic of religion. ‘Is it true that 
the principal cause of our evils is fanaticism? Fanaticism! it’s 
expiring! I could even say that it is dead. I see only cne way 
of reawakening it among us, that is to pretend to believe in its power. 
Fanaticism is a fierce and uncertain animal; it was fleeing before 
reason; pursue it with great cries, it will turn back on you.” Some 
men, oeeeaat obscure, were seeking to acquire a false popularity 
by attacking religion. ‘‘What right have they to trouble the liberty 
of worship in the name of Liberty? By what right do they cause the 
solemn homage rendered to pure truth to degenerate into base and 
ridiculous farces? . . . The Convention has not proscribed the 
Catholic cult, and it never will; its intention is to maintain the 
liberty of creeds which it has itself proclaimed and to check at the 
same time all those who would abuse it to trouble the public order. 

Some men, under the pretext of destroying superstition, want 
to make a sort of religion out of atheism itself. Any philosopher, any 
individual may adopt about that what opinion he likes. Whoever 
would make it a crime in him is mad; but the legislator would be a 
hundred times more mad who would adopt such a system (atheism). 
The National Convention abhors it!’’ Yet, the orator made it clear, 
he was not discussing the truth of theism or atheism. ‘I am speaking, 
not as an individual, nor as a philosopher, but as a representative of 
the people. Atheism is aristocratic; the idea of a Great Being, who 
watches over injured innocence, is altogether of the people. If God 
did not exist it would be necessary to invent him.’’ And although 
Maximilien had made clear his opposition to intolerance, yet he 
approved of some of the results of the anti-religious campaign. ‘‘Let 
church silver be carried to the public treasury, Reason and our 
country smile on this gift; let all priests be watched, they smile 
again . . . all those who abjure their religious practices merit our 
esteem; only we should not disturb those who are attached not to 
superstition but to the idea of divinity (Anti-federalist, 4th Frimaire). 
Clearly, the orator was no fanatical intolerant; he was alarmed only 
for the political and social aspects of the matter. Carried away by 
the heat of the struggle, he misrepresented the extremist leaders as 
preachers of atheism, which he feared as a menace to morality. Then 
Robespierre reverted to his hackneyed explanation of any happenings 
in the Republic’which displeased him—the presence of foreign spies, 
who must have started the anti-religious campaign; and as there 
happened to be a few of the foreign refugees attached to the Hébertist 
party, proof of the conspiracy was complete. The orator named his 
men—Proly, Dubuisson, Désfieux and Pereira—of the Popular 
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Societies, and demanded a purifying scrutiny of the members of the 
Club. This request a faithful Club was pleased to give him, amid 
tremendous applause. Maximilien had opened his campaign and» 
won the Society to support his policy. 

It was now Danton’s turn. The next day, 2nd Frimaire (22nd 
November), the Convention discussed a proposition which was the 
logical consequence of the anti-religious movement, that the Church 
should be separated from the State and the salaries of the priests 
cut off. Danton opposed this. ‘‘The reign of the priests is a thing of 
the past,’”’ he declared; then, insinuating his own policy, and feeling 
for the sentiment of the Assembly, ‘‘Some have said that the Revolu- 
tion would end in persecution. No! the people never will persecute!”’ 
Four days later he went much further than this. Priests were still 
thronging to the bar to parade the abandonment of their beliefs and~ 
profession; and against this Danton protested. These men could 
claim no merit as they were merely following the fashion. “If we 
have not honoured the priest of error and fanaticism, we ought no» 
more to honour the priest of unbelief.’’ He proposed that there should 
be no more anti-religious masquerades before the bar of the Con- 
vention. The Assembly decreed this, and from that day these de- 
frocking scenes came to an end. Danton and Robespierre together 
were all-powerful, and had won the representatives over to their policy. 

Part of the Commune, however, was still unenlightened. On the 
third of Frimaire, as if in answer to Maximilien’s offensive at the 
Jacobins two days before, while Chaumette was absent, the municipal 
body decreed that all the churches should be closed, and that any 
priest who should ask for the opening of a church should be treated as 
a suspect. The same day, in furtherance of the extremist programme, 
the Commune ordered the bakers to make only one kind of bread, the 
bread of equality, and established a revolutionary tax on the rich 
to support the poor, thus following the example of Fouché, Collot, 
and other deputies on mission. It next asked the Convention to 
place “Capet’s”’ sons in prison to try “Capet’s”’ sister and to expel 
priests from all varieties of employment. But by this time the 
Assembly had been completely converted from its recent doubtful 
ways by the two good angels, Robespierre and Danton; it had decreed 
that it would receive no more blasphemous processions, and it turned 
a deaf ear to the Commune’s request. Chaumette saw that his 
colleagues were going too far; on Frimaire 8th (28th November) 
he attacked recent tendencies towards persecution, and declared that 
the council did not care whether a man was theist or atheist, Catholic 
or Greek, Calvinist or Protestant, whether he believed in the Koran, 
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_ in miracles, werwolves, fairy tales or damnation. In fact, Chaumette’s 
policy approximated to Robespierre’s. Accordingly the Commune, 
in its perfect indifference to myths, decreed that it would hear no 
proposition, petition or motion on any cult or any metaphysical or 
religious idea, and that it did not intend to prevent citizens from 
renting houses and paying their own ministers, so long as the exercise 
of their worship did not harm society by its manifestations. The 
same evening, at the Jacobins, after Robespierre had once more 
denounced the agents of foreign governments who had inspired the 
campaign of dechristianization, Hébert also made his retractation. 
That day marked the triumph of Robespierre; he had won over the 
Club and the Assembly, and now he had secured the Commune, the 
official stronghold of the anti-religious movement. 

Robespierre now proceeded to crown his success in the Assembly. 
On 15th Frimaire (December 5th) he persuaded the deputies to adopt 
a reply which he had drawn up to counter the manifesto of the 
monarchs, who had hastened disinterestedly to protect the devout 
of Europe against atheist republicanism. Maximilien’s statement 
condemned ‘“‘the extravagances of philosophy”’ as much as ‘‘the follies 
of superstition’’ and the ‘‘crimes of fanaticism,’’ expressed its equal 
abhorrence of intolerance and credulity, and promised complete 
freedom of all worship. In accordance with the last clause the Con- 
vention passed another decree which forbade all violence or measures 
contrary to the liberty of religion, limited local authorities to measures 
of police and invited the citizens to abstain from theological disputes. 
Robespierre had won a final victory. He proceeded even farther than 
this; on Nivose 2nd he issued an order in his own handwriting to the 
Opéra and the other theatres forbidding them to represent an anti- 
religious play by Leonard Bourdon, the extremist deputy; clearly 
Maximilien was verging on intolerance of rationalism. His colleagues 
sent out to the representatives on mission letters of good advice on 
the subject. ‘‘Doubtless the triumph of truth over error is certain; 
assist it, but do not hasten it. . . . When religious opinion is con- 
cerned, violence provokes hostility without convincing.’’' In con- 
sequence, some of the deputies interested, for example d’Artigoeyte, 
slackened their rationalist efforts; but others, including André 
Dumont, assumed a.calm indifference to orders emanating from a 
prejudiced Committee and continued to prosecute their campaign 
against churches and priests. Nevertheless the fact that the Con- 
vention had placed itself officially on record as opposed to dechristian- 
ization reacted favourably to the Republic abroad and in the rural 
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districts of France. In addition, it marked a defeat for the extremists, . 
who abandoned the violent attack on religion, and threw their strength. 
into a denunciation of certain individuals whose loyalty to the Re- | 
volution seemed doubtful. 

These men, deputies of the Convention, formed a group which had 
not cohesion or common interest enough to be a party such as the 
Hébertists; they were called at first ‘‘moderates’’ and later ‘‘in- 
dulgents.”” They desired a relaxation of revolutionary severity 
principally because most of them needed it badly themselves. Julien 
of Toulouse had compromised himself by a report extenuating the 
faults of the federalist administrations, by leniency to suspects when 
he had been a member of the minor Committee, by doubtful relations 
with a contractor named d’Espagnac, and by his private life, which 
was not satisfactory to standards of republican virtue. Fabre d’Eglan- ~ 
tine, one of Danton’s closest associates, a person of great cleverness 
who was perpetually engaged in obscure intrigues, had plundered 
the State whenever opportunity offered, particularly during Danton’s 
term as Minister of Justice in September, 1792, and, although escaping 
actual discovery, he had incurred suspicion not at all diminished by 
an incautious display of his ill-gotten wealth. Chabot, the ex- 
Capucin, had pained his fellow Jacobins by marrying 200,000 livres 
and a sister of the rich bankers, Frey. Worse than that, these three 
men had engaged in an unholy financial intrigue. Julien and Chabot, - 
with Delaunay of Angers and Bazire, had contrived to make money 
out of shares in the French East India Company by means of motions 
in the Convention, which raised or depreciated the value of the stock. 
Finally they procured an order from the Assembly that the Company 
should be wound up, and that they themselves should be in charge of 
the wording of the decree. They appear to have had the Convention 
pass the measure in unimpeachable form, and then to have falsified 
the decree so as to gain for themselves a share in the profits of liquida- 
tion. They secured Fabre’s signature to the altered measure, as he 
alleged by deception, and proceeded to enjoy the fruits of their 
industry; but Chabot was uneasy and meditated saving his own 
life by denouncing his associates. There were other men, not involved 
in financial scandals, who were ready for a change in governmental 
methods. Osselin had kept a female emigrant as his mistress; Thuriot 
was in permanent opposition since he had left ‘the Committee of 
Public Safety; Bourdon of the Oise, resentful because of his recall 
from Vendée, was ready to join forces with anyone against the govern- 
ment, and associated first with the Hébertists and later with the 
moderates; Philippeaux, who had also been representative in Vendée, 
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and had come into violent conflict with the army staff of Saumur, 
had been recalled on that account and nourished much wrath against 
the Committee. These men, inspired by private grudges or by fear 
that their doubtful transactions would be discovered, formed the 
opposition group in the Convention during the winter of the Year iH} 
from their character they received at the hands of virtuous Jacobins 
the not altogether inappropriate designation of ‘Corrupt faction.” 

On November 9th the Committee arrested Osselin. The next 
day, Chabot, quaking in fear of judgment to come, moved in the 
Assembly that deputies should not be arrested without being pre- 
viously heard at the bar. He pretended that imminent danger hung 
over every one; he had heard dark rumours to the effect that ‘‘To-day 
it is the turn of such and such a person, to-morrow Danton’s, after 
that Billaud Varennes, and we shall finish with Robespierre.’’ The 
motion received support from Thuriot and Bazire; and as the deputies 
were nervous concerning possible developments of the extremist 
campaign against suspects, they converted it into a decree. This 
evidence of governmental weakness and the prospective hampering 
of national justice roused strong condemnation at the Jacobins; asa 
mark of their appreciation they expelled Thuriot. Following this, 
the Committee intervened and induced the Convention to rescind 
the decree. Chabot, in despair, denounced the East India scheme 
to the government; the latter body, hard-hearted and incredulous 
persons, refused to listen to his plea that he had entered the business 
only in order to betray it, and had him arrested along with Delaunay 
and Bazire. The Committee earnestly desired to extend the same 
treatment to Julien of Toulouse, but he had, somewhat hurriedly, 
withdrawn himself to places unknown, where he remained until well 
after Thermidor. 

The financial intriguers had received their deserts; there was no 
more to be feared from them, and little from the other malcontents. 
But on November 21st (1st Frimaire) Danton returned to Paris. 
At the end of September the celebrated revolutionary had been 
stricken with sickness—feigned, his enemies claimed—and at the 
beginning of October he had obtained permission to retire to his 
country home at Arcis-sur-Aube. Yet one of his chief motives for 
leaving Paris was that he, now at heart a bourgeois, was sick of the 
latest developments of the Revolution. He had no sympathy with 
the triumphant sansculottism of the Year IT; it had, so he told his 
friend Garat, destroyed the Girondins and would destroy him too. 
When he had been informed of the fate of Vergniaud, Brissot and 
their companions, he burst into tears. In addition, he was in some 
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personal danger; a denunciation against him had been lodged with 
the Committee of Public Safety,!on the ground that an agent of his. 
in Normandy had declared that his master was not unwilling to » 
re-establish royalty. Hérault, of the Committee, warned Danton, 
but took no other action. Nevertheless, George-Jacques must have 
felt the political atmosphere uncomfortably warm for him. For a 
time at Arcis he tried to forget politics, as M. Madelin says, or better 
still, be forgotten by those engaged in politics. But his friend 
Courtois, informed by Chabot, hastened to warn him of the approach- 
ing inquiry into the affair of the East India Company; and Danton, 
probably concerned over the danger to his associates, returned to 
the capital three days after the arrest of Basire, Chabot and Delaunay 
of Angers. At once swarms of rumours of every imaginable variety 
settled about his name. He had, according to reports, emigrated to 
Switzerland with his fortune stolen from the public coffers; he was 
in sympathy with the federalists; he intended to gain control of the 
government, then proclaim Louis XVII with himself as regent; he 
was at the head of a great conspiracy to destroy the Revolution. It 
was to these rumours that Hébert had referred when he said that 
Danton ought to come and clear himself at the Club. As usual, the 
busy persons who had spread these reports had exaggerated beyond 
recognition; but there was this truth in the mountain of rumour that 
Danton desired a fundamental change of government. As Levasseur 
of the Sarthe wrote, the object of Danton’s faction was to ‘‘check 
the fanaticism of the Revolution and establish a legal condition of 
things . . . for its own benefit.’ The ‘‘fanaticism”’ to which Danton 
was opposed consisted of three things—the rule of the sansculottes, 
the imprisonment of the suspects, and the use of the guillotine. If 
he had overthrown the Committee, he would have established a 
respectable bourgeois republic, a Paradise for financiers and specula- 
tors, with well-paid jobs for his greedy friends and perhaps a small 
perquisite or two for the consolation of the leader himself in return 
for his toils; in short, a Thermidorian government with no faint 
trace of Utopia visible on the horizon. This is what Levasseur 
meant by the phrase ‘‘for its own benefit.’’ Yet it must be noted 
that Danton would never have guillotined Robespierre or even 
Hébert, so that there would have been a healthy opposition and the 
republic, as a form of government, would have had a‘ long lease of life; 
but there would have been no attempt to realize Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. In order to reach his objective, Danton had no notion 
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of using force; he would wait until events had brought the Convention 
round to his view, then he would have the Committee deposed; a 
thing which, on grounds of democratic theory, he was entitled to do. 
Therefore he was not a conspirator, in the accepted sense, but he was 
opposed to a good many of the things which Robespierre, the Mountain 
and the Jacobins held most dear, and it was on this account that 
Maximilien wrote in the notes which he gave to Saint Just for the 
accusation in Germinal that Danton “really desired a counter- 
revolution.”! Certainly the desire of the Man of the Tenth of August 
for a relaxation of severity was not unmixed with personal motives; 
for, as M. Mathiez has abundantly proved,” he had something to conceal, 
especially about his administration of the secret funds in September, 
1792, and his mission in Belgium; and his friends, Lacroix and Fabre 
d’Fglantine, were by no means paragons of republican virtue. He 
intended to move cautiously at first; in face of the storm of suspicion 
aroused by his return, he could not do otherwise. He would throw his 
weight against the ultra-revolutionaries as the best means of dis- 
crediting sansculottism; meanwhile he would feel the opinion of 
the Convention by gentle insinuations that revolutionary justice had 
- exceeded the limits of wisdom; and he hoped in the end to persuade 
the Assembly either to modify the policies he disliked or to dismiss 
the Committee itself. Then he would amnesty all the suspects, 
abolish all revolutionary economic measures, make peace with the 
Coalition and establish the rule of the bourgeoisie; in the words of his 
friend Garat, he desired ‘‘to recall to the Convention all those of its 
members who had been expelled (the Girondins), to submit to the 
most searching examination the Constitution of 1793 (7.e., to neutralize 
its sansculotte content), to offer peace to the European powers, to 
raise commerce and industry from their ruins by a limitless liberty 
(from maximums, abolition of speculation, declarations of stocks 
and other jealous restrictions), destroy all inquisitions into personal 
affairs (i.e., political activities of aristocrats and financial operations 
‘like those of the industrious Chabot and Fabre).’’ Garat adds that 
Danton regarded only Collot. Saint Just and Billaud as being hope- 
lessly inoculated with the virus of sansculottism, that he intended to 
attempt to bring Barére and Robespierre to a more reasonable view 
of things; and when the Committees had been divided he would 
persuade the’ Convention to replace them and make room for “a 
happy irruption of great, generous and truly national views.”’ In this 
new policy, Danton secured the aid of one of his oldest friends whom 
1Edited by A. Mathiez, Robespierre Terroriste. 
2Mathiez, Etudes Robespierristes, 2-4. 
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we have seen regretting the fate of the Girondins and sick at heart . 
because of the latest developments of the Revolution. Camille 
Desmoulins, the hero of July 14th and, with Danton, founder of » 
the Cordeliers Club, was personally lovable, but weak and unable 
to judge men; he had associated with some characters more than 
doubtful in Jacobin eyes, and he had compromised himself by defend- 
ing them; nevertheless this fault, grievous as it was, did not wholly 
obscure his sterling revolutionary record. He was an excellent 
journalist, with a gift for graceful and fluent language, a talent which, 
at Danton’s persuasion, he hoped now to turn to account. While the 
famous George-Jacques was winning over the Convention, Camille 
would appeal to the opinion of the public by founding a journal 
in which he would plead for clemency, for the release of the suspects 
and the reduction of employment of the guillotine. In their desire 
for ‘‘moderation”’ of the Revolution and of the Committee, Danton 
and Desmoulins found allies of a kind—Thuriot, Bourdon of the 
Oise, Philippeaux, and the other malcontents of the Convention; 
but these men, whose character and motives were well known, brought 
no great additional credit to give the latest of the parties any moral 
strength. In fact, the great weakness of the moderate party was 
the well-known corruption and selfishness of most of its members, 
as contrasted with the irreproachable Puritanism of the members 
of the Committee; and it was this unsavoury reputation which 
permitted to the government in the spring of 1794 such an easy 
triumph over the last of the ‘factions.’ 

Yet the moderates, weak as they were in number and vulnerable 
in character, were a danger to the existing régime which the govern- 
ment sensed uneasily, but the nature of which they did not recognize. 
On their own merits, Danton’s group were negligible; but by the fact 
that they were feeling their way to a replacement of the sansculotte 
government, they became the representatives of the sub-conscious 
desire of the majority of deputies, and of the conscious desire of 
the great commercial classes for a reversal of the hated sansculottism 
and a return to bourgeois government. The moderates were strong, 
not in themselves, but in their potential support; they embodied the 
bourgeois reaction against sansculottism which had so strongly 
opposed all interference with the liberty of commerce, which had 
already shown its power on September 25th, and which, still — 
was gathering strength during the winter of 1793-4. 


*On 20th Brumaire, Thuriot attacked the extremists becaused they preached 


“doctrines which are likely to destroy inventiveness and everything pertaining to 
commerce and industry.” 
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When Danton had returned to the Convention his first move was 
to mollify Robespierre and prepare the way for his conversion by an 
attack on the anti-religious campaign of the extremists. While 
pouring oratorical cold water on priestly abdications, George-Jacques 
introduced careful hints that prison and scaffold might with advantage 
be relieved from a portion of their burden of defending the Republic. 
On 2nd Frimaire, while discussing ecclesiastical stipends, he said: 
“TI ask that we spare human blood; I ask that you do not lose the 
means of meeting one of your enemies half-way and of conciliating 
them to you. I ask that the Convention be just to those who have 
not signalled themselves as enemies of the people.’”” On 6th Frimaire, 
he felt strong enough to approach a more delicate topic; he asked 
the Convention to press the Committees to make a prompt report 
on the Chabot affair; and he expressed himself in such a way as to 
appeal to the hearts of all deputies threatened by a jealously Puritani- 
cal government. He spoke with veiled approval of Henry IV, who 
had conquered one of his foes and had said: ‘‘That is the only ven- 


geance I wish to take on you.’ ‘‘What the people wants of us,” 
continued the orator, ‘‘is to enable it to enjoy the consequences of 
our Constitution.’’ Severity had served a useful purpose, but it 


ought not to strike any but the real enemies of the Republic. ‘‘The 
people has. no desire to see the person born without revolutionary 
vigour treated on that account only, as a guilty man!’’ This was 
plain enough; and one member of the Mountain, Fayau, protested. 
“At the very moment when it was necessary that the people should 
be. terrible, Danton urged it to be indulgent!’’ Danton saw that he 
had overstepped the mark and covered his retreat by asserting his 
“imperishable republicanism’’ and by directing attention to his 
motion against anti-clerical processions. The same day, with a view 
to opposing the extremists, he actually proposed a féte to the Supreme 
Being. 

On 11th Frimaire, an opportunity occurred to forward Danton’s 
programme of economic relief for the harassed wealthy. A measure 
had been proposed, with the support of the Cordeliers and Cambon, 
to compe! the exchange of coin for assignats. Danton lost no time in 
expressing his opinion. ‘‘The representatives of the people have 
actually made money the subject of capital laws! We ought not to 
be so harsh for such matters, especially where our colleagues are 
concerned! Now that federalism has been crushed . . . the man 
who becomes ultra-revolutionary will produce results as dangerous 
as can any determined counter-revolutionist. Recall those of our 
colleagues who have taken measures such as have been described to 
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us.” On this topic Danton found it easy to obtain support from 
middle class deputies with savings and acquisitions in cash. The - 
Convention rejected the measure, and, soon afterwards, annulled 
the orders of those representatives on mission who had taken action 
in anticipation of the Cordeliers’ proposal. Danton now stood out 
as the leader of the economic reaction; and the wealthy were able to 
breathe more easily. 

On the same day a peculiar transaction took place at the Hotel de 
Ville. Chaumette, who had previously endeavoured to live up to 
his reputation as one of the Hébertists, seems to have been overcome 
by the wave of reaction stirred by Danton. He denounced to the 
Commune the revolutionary committees of the sections, who 
apparently indulged in arbitrary acts and made arrests of aristocrats 
only ‘‘to retain the right of attacking the most tried patriots.’ At 
his instance the council decreed that the members of these committees 
be summoned to the Hotel de Ville to account for their waywardness 
and to receive fitting admonition. There was, however, a small legal 
difficulty in the way of this well-meant order, that a decree of the 
Convention on 17th September had directed these committees to 
communicate with the Committee of General Security alone, a body 
unreasonably suspicious and jealous of its powers; and, more im- 
portant, the members of the Senior Committee detected an astonishing 
deal of moderation behind Chaumette’s words. On 14th Frimaire 
(4th December), Billaud Varennes expressed pained surprise. ‘‘The 
procureur of the Commune said that we ought to listen to the voice 
of the father, the son, the wife. When Brutus saved liberty he found 
his son among the conspirators, and left him with them. The legislator 
ought to be as inflexible as Brutus.’ Barére eulogized the law of the 
suspects, the source of victories on the frontier and prevention of 
treason at home; and he reproached Chaumette with havings ought 
to gain popularity by throwing the odium for rigorous measures on 
the suspects. The Dantonists did not dare to oppose the whole 
Committee; and in consequence Billaud obtained a decree which 
annulled the procureur’s order, declared that no constituted authority 
might summon or assemble the revolutionary committees on any 
pretext whatever, and assigned a penalty of ten years in chains for 
violation of the law. In this way the Committee not only checked 
a move towards moderation, but asserted its complete authority over 
the Commune. Another decree followed, changing the name of the 
procureur’s office to that of “national agent’’—a sign of distinct 
subordination. The Cordeliers expressed their pain at Chaumette’s 
backsliding by expelling him from the Club (27th Frimaire). 
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Meanwhile, Danton, who had for a long time preferred not to 
expose himself to the remonstrances of his Jacobin friends, began 
suddenly to take a deep interest in their sessions. On 13th Frimaire 
(December 3rd) he tried to regain influence among them by broaching 
the topic on which, he believed, his views had most in common with 
theirs, and especially Robespierre’s—the anti-religious movement. 
The Club of Havre had expressed a desire to use the local church for 
its meetings; and this sacrilege Danton opposed with more vehemence 
than the occasion warranted. ‘‘I ask that we distrust those who 
desire to drive the people beyond the limits of the Revolution and 
who propose ultra-revolutionary measures.” For the Hébertists, 
Coupé of the Oise replied with a counter-attack on “propositions 
tending to diminish the vigour of the revolutionary movement.” 
Danton wanted to reply, but the murmurs of the Society members, 
and the more loudly expressed disapproval of the galleries, threw 
him back on the defensive. He had to appeal to his own record. 
‘“‘Am I not the same man who has been found at your side in moments 
of crisis? I have been one of the most intrepid defenders of Marat; 
I summon the shade of the Friend of the People for my justification.’’! 
In conclusion, he asked for a commission of twelve members to 
examine the charges against him. 

At this point Robespierre intervened. He did not yet understand 
Danton’s ulterior objects, and He desired to rescue his old associate 
from an embarrassing position, without, however, committing himself 
too deeply to the support of the black sheep of the flock. Maximilien 
made plain his disapproval of the proposed commission; he recalled 
that he had had differences of opinion with Danton, notably at the 
times of the infamous plots hatched by .Dumouriez, and later by 
Brissot, but he avoided mention of the accusations which had some 
ground. Then the orator added a touch of caution. “I may possibly 
mistake about Danton, but in his family life he merits nothing but 
praise. As regards political affairs, I have watched him; a difference 
of opinion led me to observe him, sometimes carefully, sometimes 
angrily; and if he has not always been of my opinion shall I conclude 
that he was betraying the country? No; I always saw him serve 
it with zeal.” He brushed aside the charges of pretended sickness 
and emigration; ‘‘and I had to place all the other calumnies directed 
against Danton on the same footing.” Robespierre concluded with 
an appeal for union; the cause of the patriots is one; they stand all 
together.” 


1H.P. 30, 328. 
Brie. 30) 320. 
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The Jacobins must have been slightly puzzled by this speech; | 
but it was clear that their leader wanted the affair ended. Accordingly . 
the president of the Society gave Danton a fraternal embrace, while 
applause resounded through the hall. Thus George-Jacques was 
officially cleared and readmitted to the Club. Next evening the 
Cordeliers themselves followed suit. 


Even before the clearance of Danton the purifying scrutiny of 
the Club demanded by Robespierre on Ist Frimaire had begun; and 
it was continued after that event. Hébert formally denied the charge 
of atheism—to the disgust of some of his friends—and was readmitted. 
Camille Desmoulins expressed great regret for errors in the choice 
of his associates; Robespierre, in a generous tone, took pity on 
him, warned him to have better judgment in future, and received him 
back to the bosom of the Club. Even the doubtful Fabre d’Eglantine 
was cleared, on 23rd Frimaire (13th December). But Maximilien, 
who was the real director of the process of purifying the Society, 
threw all his influence against the unfortunate foreigners, and secured 
their complete exclusion. Poor Anacharsis Clootz fell a victim. 
Robespierre disliked the Prussian’s advocacy of a universal Republic, 
with its implication of perpetual war and diplomatic difficulties, as 
much as he feared the effects of the thoroughgoing atheism which 
the “‘orator of the human race” had preached. Maximilien’s mind, 
which lost contact with reality as soon as it conceived the idea of 
treason, had now convinced him, no doubt sincerely enough, that 
Clootz was an agent of the Coalition. He reproached the poor harm- 
less idealist with his birth, his income, his pamphlet, Nz Marat 
nt Roland, and had him expelled from the Club. Thus the 
Jacobin Society was purged of its doubtful elements; and for a 
few days comparative peace reigned in the political world of the 
capital. 

With Danton restored to favour, the moment seemed auspicious 
for Camille Desmoulins to launch a journal with the object of con- 
verting a prejudiced public to the necessity for a great change in 
policy. No doubt Camille was sincere; but in attacking the ex- 
tremists, he was defending himself. His record contained a few 
doubtful acts; his marriage had brought him an income of 4000 livres 
a year; and he had given too much support to several bad characters 
—the brother of the iniquitous contractor d’Espagnac,! the professional 
gambling-house master, Dithurbide, the royalist editor, Richer de 
Serizy, and the general, Arthur Dillon, who had been involved in 


*Révolutions de France et de Brabant, 11th April, 1791. 
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an obscure plot to save the queen. In consequence, Camille was 
already suspect at the Jacobins’. 

Knowing this, the journalist proceeded cautiously, and submitted 
the proofs of the first two numbers of the Vieux Cordelier to Robes- 
Pierre. His first number made its appearance on 15th Frimaire 
(December 5th), with a dedication to his ‘‘two friends’’—Robespierre 
and Danton; and in it he treated the erratic conduct of the extremists 
as the result of the machinations of the clever Pitt. ‘Victory has 
been with us because amidst the ruin of so many colossal civic reputa- 
tions, that of Robespierre still stands erect, because he has stretched 
out his hand to his rival in patriotism, the perpetual president of the 
Old Cordeliers. After that tremendous speech of Robespierre’s it is 
impossible for any man ro taise his voice against anton without 
giving a public receipt, as it were, for Pitt’s guineas.’ 

Meanwhile the Committee of Public Safety had completed the 
organization of the revolutionary government of France under its 
own dictatorship. On 14th Frimaire (December 4th), on the motion 
of Billaud Varennes, the Convention passed the final decree of this 
series. That measure instituted a Bulletin of Laws and new machinery 
to ensure the transmission and execution of orders and laws. It 
declared the Convention to be the sole centre of impulse of the govern- 
ment. It placed all constituted authorities and public functionaries 
under the immediate supervision of the Committee and subordinated 
the executive council to that body even more than had previously 
been the case. It forbade departmental administrations to interfere 
with revolutionary laws or the measures of the government, restricted 
them to purely local functions. It ordered that no provincial authority 
might form unions with others, or even communicate with them 
except by writing, and dissolved all local general committees then in 
existence. It disbanded all the revolutionary armies except the one 
formed in September under control of the Convention. The Com- 
mittee undertook, through the representatives on mission, a complete 
purgation of all the local authorities. Finally, it forbade the same 
deputies to levy taxes without special permission from the Con- 
vention. In this way the Committee established its ascendancy over 
the local and departmental authorities, over the armed forces, over 
the revolutionary army and over the representatives on mission. 
Thus the close of the year 1793 found the Committee the dictator 
of France, subject only to control, more potential than actual, by 
the Convention. The same period also witnessed the conclusive 
victories of the armies and the advent of the worst phase of the 
Terror in provincial France. 

1Annales Historiques, No. 17, p. 425. 


CHAPTER IX 
VICTORY AND PUNISHMENT 


While the Committee of Public Safety was vigorously extending 
its authority in the interior of France, and perfecting the machinery 
of the revolutionary government, it was displaying even more energy 
and determination in the conduct of the war. It had completed the 
levy in mass and had undertaken a special levy of horses for the 
cavalry; at the same time it had created munition factories speedily 
and efficiently. Every week during the autumn of the year 1793 the 
strength of the armies of the Republic was increasing, and with it 
their determination to conquer. The Committee confidently main- 
tained the offensive and undertook to drive the invaders from French 
soil at a period of the year when the Coalition generals, had the choice 
been left to them, would willingly have ceased operations until the 
spring. . 

In the North alone there was no late autumn campaign. The 
victory of Wattignies had turned back the principal Allied army of 
invasion. After that event the Committee was anxious to continue 
the fighting until the enemy had been expelled from French territory, 
in order to demonstrate to the league of monarchs that their battles 
of the summer had been entirely fruitless; but Jourdan, the general 
of the Army of the North, demurred on account of the lateness of 
the season and the bad state of the roads in water-soaked Flanders, 
in governmental eyes an unworthy and contemptible objection which 
soon earned him the disfavour of the Committee, but nevertheless 
prevented the contemplated late campaign. Accordingly the govern- 
ment, disappointed in the North, threw all its energy into the war in 
the East. There, after the loss of the lines of Weissembourg on 
October 15th, the army of the Rhine had been entirely demoralized. 
The Austrians had approached close to Strasbourg; and Alsace was 
in a restive condition, as the ideas of the Revolution had penetrated 
imperfectly into that German-speaking province, a state of things 
of which nobles and priests were taking full advantage. It was of 
first class importance to the Committee to achieve victory on this 
front also. Carnot and his colleagues placed a compliant young 
officer named Pichegru in charge of the Army of the Rhine; for the 
Army of the Moselle they brought Lazare Hoche, who had so skilfully 
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defended Dunquerque. They reinforced both forces and raised a 
general levy in the neighbourhood for the offensive; but most of the 
raw troops were placed in the fortresses to allow the experienced 
garrisons to join the field armies. More important still, the Com- 
mittee sent as representative on mission to the East one of its own 
members, Saint Just, the ardent young disciple of Robespierre; and 
with him it sent Lebas of the minor Committee, also an adherent of 
the Jacobin leader, best known for his later devotion on the ninth of 
Thermidor. 

The story of the proconsulate of Saint Just and Lebas at Stras- 
bourg needs to be told at some length in order to preserve a balance 
between the doings of the wise representatives and those of the 
terrorists. Previous to the arrival of these two men in the East, 
there had been an abundance of representatives on mission, including 
Hérault de Séchelles of the major Committee, who lost no time in 
engaging in amorous intrigues but accomplished little that was useful. 
There had been also an indispensable institution, a revolutionary 
tribunal, escorted on its travels by a guillotine on wheels. This 
instrument of justice was managed by one Euloge Schneider, an 
ex-priest, who had not erred on the side of severity, since until the 
4th Frimaire he had executed only about thirty persons, all of whom 
were conspicuously guilty. Schneider appears to have had two 
personal traits of some interest; one, a great sympathy with the poor; 
the other a strong attachment to wine and women. The first sentiment 
had led him to exact heavy fines and impose prison sentences on the 
profiteering retailers of the district, also, by way of emphasis, to 
expose their persons to public derision. The second, carried to 
excess, rendered him unfit for his duties and brought down on him 
the wrath of the two proconsuls. 

Saint Just and Lebas were men of the most admirable type pro- 
duced by the Jacobin movement during the Revolution. Both were 
men of intelligence and action, capable administrators and entirely 
disinterested, as they proved in Thermidor. For themselves they 
cared not a particle. They avoided appearing in public, and they 
wasted no time in fétes or ceremonial visits to the authorities. Their 
orders and speeches were of a Spartan brevity and simplicity. Their 
personal bearing was always serious; they uttered no useless words; 
their manner evinced a determination to act according to their con- 
ception of justice and to perform the task allotted to them. 

Their first step was a precautionary one; they arrested and sent 
to Paris all the administrators of the department of the Lower Rhine, 
who had been compromised in letters captured from the enemy; 
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nevertheless, on representations from the local patriots, they released 
twelve out of the forty prisoners. They then dismissed all the members - 
of the Strasbourg municipal council except the mayor, a reliable » 
Jacobin. They arrested Schneider partly on account of his personal 
failings and partly because he had been associated with a provincial 
Alsatian movement distrusted by the government. They placed 
numerous suspects in prison without troubling the public tranquillity. 
When order and efficiency had been assured in this manner, the two 
representatives set themselves to establish the ascendancy of the 
sansculottes in Strasbourg. They imposed on the rich a forced loan 
of nine million livres, of which two millions were to support the poor, 
one was to be spent for fortifications, and the rest were to go to the 
treasury of the army. The manner of enforcement was somewhat 
spectacular, but appears to have been effective; it consisted in 
exposing the persons of the negligent or malevolent wealthy on the 
scaffold of the guillotine for several hours. Saint Just and Lebas 
made the care of the poor their special attention; they directed that .— 
the penalty for profiteering or selling above the maximum should be 
the destruction of the offender’s house. Another order of theirs is 
well worth quoting as an illustration of their manner of dealing 
with the authorities. ‘‘To the mayor and council of Strasbourg: Ten 
thousand men of the army are barefoot; you must take the boots 
from the aristocrats of Strasbourg, and to-morrow at 10 a.m. the ten 
thousand pairs of boots must be on the road to General Headquarters. 
SAINT JUST. LEBAS.’ The use of the categorical imperative 
appears to have accomplished its results. On the same principle 
of taking from him that hath to give to him that hath not, the two 
representatives secured an abundant supply of beds and cloaks for 
the army. By these means alone—and not a single person was 
executed during the mission of the two Jacobin deputies—they 
established perfect order in Strasbourg, succoured the poor and 
restored the patriot party to control of the city. Even after their 
departure only one or two individuals were executed. Such was the 
Terror in Alsace, a department invaded by the Austrians and overrun 
by emigrants and other counter-revolutionaries; a state of things 
which provides a tribute to the personal qualities, the wisdom and 
courage of the two representatives. 

In dealing with the army, Saint Just and Lebas displayed equal 
energy and intelligence. They. boldly assumed command; they 
communicated martial ardour to officers and soldiers; they engaged 


in daily skirmishes in order to accustom the young conscripts to being 
‘Hist. Parl. 31, 38. 
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under fire. Saint Just himself participated in these affairs, shared 
the dangers and hardships of the private soldiers; he inspired courage 
and resolution, so that the army adopted as its watchword “Landau 
or death!’’ The representatives, together with the generals, Hoche 
of the Moselle and Pichegru of the Rhine, planned an offensive to 
retake the Vosges, relieve Landau and, if possible, to drive the 
enemy over the Rhine. 

The Prussians, whose plan of campaign was to do as little as 
they could, had for a long time achieved much success in that respect; 
but on the 16th of November the Duke of Brunswick, feeling that in 
war the rules of the game required a little fighting once in a long 
time, made a half-hearted attack on the castle of Bitsche, but failed 
to surprise it, and withdrew his troops. Having thus earned his 
pay, the Duke would have been entirely content to settle down for 
the winter; but his pacific intentions were not appreciated by the 
French. Hoche set his army in motion against the Prussians with 
an energy and resolution which astonished the observers. On learning 
of the French advance, the Duke of Brunswick drew in his forward 
posts and retired to Kaiserslautern, in the centre of the Vosges. His 
movement left the Austrians under Wurmser exposed to an attack by 
Pichegru. The French Army of the Rhine attempted to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and assumed the offensive; they gained 
some ground, but not the success for which they had hoped. In the 
meantime Hoche boldly followed Brunswick to Kaiserslautern and 
attacked the Prussians in their positions there for three consecutive 
days, the 28th, 29th and 30th of November. The French did not 
know the ground; in consequence a large part of the army lost its 
way, and all the assaults failed. Hoche had been defeated; but on 
this occasion there was no guillotine for an unsuccessful general. 
The representatives knew that his failure was not due to the lack 
of zeal, and they praised his energy and audacity; the Committee 
wrote encouraging letters to him and exhorted him to make another 
attempt. Pichegru renewed his attacks on the Austrians, but obtained 
no great advantage. Then the French generals and representatives 
resolved to concentrate both armies of the Rhine and Moselle against 
their enemies, one at a time. On December 22nd Hoche arrived with 
the greater part of his army after a march across the mountains into 
Alsace and assailed the Austrian right flank while the Army of the 
Rhine attacked in front. They obliged Wurmser to evacuate his 
positions and retire to the heights of Weissembourg. The road to 
success having been discovered, the two armies were united and the 
command was given to Hoche as a reward for his enterprise and skill. 
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That general at once renewed the attack on the combined Austrian 
and Prussian armies, and on December 26th gained a decisive victory. 
The Austrians retired over the Rhine; the Prussians abandoned the 
blockade of Landau and retreated to Mayence. The French territory 
in the East was once more clear of the enemy. Hoche took up winter 
quarters in the Palatinate. 

In the South the Army of Italy had easily repulsed an attempt 
by the Piedmontese to effect a diversion in favour of Lyons at the 
beginning of September. In the Pyrenees the Spaniards still retained 
their positions on French soil, in spite of all republican efforts; but 
this theatre was of small importance, and the Committee neglected it 
in favour of another struggle which touched the patriots much more 
nearly. The city of Toulon had roused the wrath of all Frenchmen 
because it had ‘‘sold itself’’ not only to the royalists but to the heredi- 
tary maritime foe; the fact that the great naval base of the South 
was in the hands of a British garrison made it a point of honour 
with the patriots to retake the “traitor port’ as soon as possible. 
Until the beginning of October the siege had been slow; but the 
fall of Lyons had released 30,000 men, who proceeded at once to 
invest Toulon under supervision of General Dugommier. In the 
republican artillery conducting the siege there was a young major 
named Bonaparte who soon distinguished himself for his skill and 
activity; it was noticed that he always slept beside his guns. On one 
occasion, Bonaparte’s battery was giving the Allies particular annoy- 
ance; in order to silence the disturbers the British General, O’Hara, 
led a sortie against it with his own troops. Bonaparte led up some 
republicans by a covered trench, drove the invaders back and captured 
their general;! thus his first encounter with the British, unlike his 
second twenty-two years later, was a victory. This success gave 
him great prestige and enabled him to put forward his own plan 
for the capture of the city.2. There was one fortified hill near the 
shore which commanded the harbour; if this were in the possession 
of the republicans, the Allied fleet would be forced to retire and the 
city would be at the mercy of the government troops. Such plans 
are easy enough to conceive; it is the execution that is difficult. 
The hill, called L’Eguillette by the French, had been well fortified 
by the British, was defended by-their batteries and had been nick- 
named by them “Little Gibraltar.”” The chance of taking it must 
have seemed remote to some of the French officers; but they accepted 
the plan and made preparations carefully, because it was the one 

1Fortescue IV, pt, p. 170. 


*This is the accepted account. But it should be mentioned that the Memoirs 
of Barras give much less credit to Bonaparte. 
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opportunity for a swift capture of the city. The assault was delivered 
on December 18th. At first it was unsuccessful; but a band of 
republicans managed to climb the hill, entered the fort through one 
of the embrasures and captured the British guns, and with them the 
fort and the hill. The British set fire to the docks and arsenals, 
embarked their troops and sailed away, leaving the city to its fate. 
The republicans entered Toulon, but too late to intercept the invaders. 
This double victory, over the royalists and the maritime foe, caused 
extraordinary joy in France; the principal towns held fétes in honour 
of the occasion. 

Clearly the first duty of the victors was to impose on the guilty 
Toulonese a punishment fitting their crimes. The task of discharging 
this pressing moral obligation fell to the lot of the representatives, 
Barras and Fréron. Advice on this subject was tendered by a person 
well qualified to speak from experience. Fouché wrote in a letter 
to Collot: “Be terrible in order not to fear to become weak or cruel. 
Let us destroy in our wrath and with one blow all rebels, all con- 
spirators, all traitors.” And he added that he was celebrating the 
glorious news in the only appropriate fashion, by sending 213 rebels 
to the fusillade. The Convention passed a decree modelled after the 
one which had produced such effect at Lyons. It suppressed the 
name Toulon, an appellation of odious memory, and ordered that 
the port should henceforth be known as Port-la-Montagne; it directed 
that the houses in the interior of the town were to be razed, leaving 
only the buildings necessary for the marine service, the commissariat 
and the garrison. This done, and the traitors punished, Toulon 
might be purified and rendered worthy once more of a place in a 
free Republic. 

The duty of punishment was, of course, imperative. When the 
republicans entered the city, they shot the prisoners who had been 
captured with arms in their hands. The representatives wrote to the 
Convention on 30th Frimaire that all was going well. ‘The national 
vengeance is taking place; we are shooting abundantly; already all the 
naval officers have been exterminated; the Republic will be avenged 
in a manner worthy of it; the souls of the patriots will be appeased.’” 
In this way justice was done on the men who had been guilty of armed 
resistance to the nation. There remained others, equally compromised, 
who had avoided being so captured; and for these special measures 
were necessary. Two or three days after the fall of the city the 
representatives ordered all those Toulonese who had held functions 
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in the name of Louis XVII to appear in a public square. More than 
six hundred persons obeyed. The deputies and their agents dismissed 
the old men and the young boys, and sent the rest to prison. They © 
then set up a revolutionary tribunal and selected a jury from among. 
the patriots who had been imprisoned by the royalists during the 
siege on the vessel Themistocles. The process of trial can not be 
criticized on the ground of delay; on the 16th of Nivose, three weeks 
after the entry, Fréron reported to the Convention that the work was 
finished, and that he had executed 800 persons. The records of the 
municipality, however, show only 282 death sentences at this time; 
and in consequence historians have concluded that Fréron exaggerated 
in order to save himself from a possible charge of criminal leniency if 
he confined himself to the truth. It is conceivable, as an alternative 
explanation, that the larger number includes the military executions — 
carried out immediately after the entry of the republicans under the 
supervision of all the representatives who were there at the time, and 
not Fréron and Barras alone. 

Toulon purged, the two avenging angels of the Republic looked 
about for fresh fields of activity. Their eyes fell on Marseilles, 
where the revolutionary tribunal had pronounced only 162 death 
sentences; there had evidently been gross negligence in the execution 
of justice in that federalist city. Fréron wrote to the Convention 
that if 800 guilty had been shot on the entry of the Republican - 
forces into Marseilles and a military commission created to condemn 
the other rascals, political conditions would have been much improved. 
Although grievous mistakes of omission had been made, nevertheless 
it was still not too late to attempt a partial rectification. With 
this resolve Fréron and Barras set: off for Marseilles. Their first 
step was to deal with the defaulting revolutionary tribunal which 
had displayed such culpable weakness in prosecuting justice; they 
arrested the president and public accuser and sent them off to the 
capital in care of Fouquier Tinville. When lack of zeal had thus 
received its due reward, the two earnest representatives abolished 
the tribunal and on the first of Pluviose established in its place a 
military commission of six members, any three of whom had power to 
pronounce sentence. The method of procedure of the new institution 
was simplicity itself; it dispensed with juries, witnesses, lawyers, 
interrogations and other customary time-wasting encumbrances. The 
Commission had 217 persons on hand to judge; it arrived at a decision 
in each case solely by reading the documents and hearing the stories 
of the patriots. When a number of cases had been settled in this 
way the Commission summoned its men from prison; the members, 
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sitting on the balcony of the Palais de Justice, asked each accused, for 
purposes of identification only, his name, profession and wealth, then 
informed him of his fate and sent him off to it. In this efficient 
manner the 217 were judged in ten sessions; 123 were sentenced to 
death, one to detention, while 93 were acquitted.1_ Thus Marseilles 
underwent its second purification at the hands of Barras and Fréron; 
and a third was yet to come, in the spring of 1794, when the deputy 
Maignet made his presence known in the South. 

When Toulon had been taken, there remained only one body of 
rebels in opposition to the Republic—the fugitive Vendeans in Brit- 
tany. With the military operations in this part of the country some 
of the blackest episodes of the Terror were closely connected, the 
most notorious of which is the proconsulate of Carrier at Nantes; 
in consequence those terrible events cannot be seen in their proper 
setting without reference to the story of the last phase of the great 
Vendean war. After the battle at Cholet on October 17th the victori- 
ous republicans were in occupation of the whole of Upper Vendée; 
and the peasants, faced with two alternatives, either to disperse 
in their own country or to march in a body into Brittany in the hope 
of rousing that province, chose the latter course, the one which 
seemed to offer yet some prospect of success. Accordingly the 
royalists, 80,000 in number, men, women and children, advanced to 
the Loire and crossed that river in safety. This movement of the 
Vendeans took the republicans completely by surprise; on the right 
bank of the stream there were only a few scattered national guards, 
easily overwhelmed by the 30,000 fighting men led by Henri de la 
Rochejacquelein, who was only twenty-one years old at the time— 
probably the youngest general who ever commanded such a large 
force. The Vendeans, safely across the river, invited their neighbours, 
many of whom they knew to be still devoted to their king and their 
church, to join them. About 6,000 young Bretons accepted the 
invitation; but the mass of the population, though willing enough to 
give the peasants food and to fraternize with them, feared the might 
of the Republic too much to rise in rebellion. Before the Vendeans 
had fully realized this, they had made up their minds to march to 
Rennes, the ancient capital, clearly the best rallying point for Brit- 
tany; they took their way to Laval, dispersed a handful of timid 
national guards and occupied the town. By this time the republican 
army was in pursuit, with L’Echelle in nominal command, Kléber 
usually directing the operations, and Westermann as always leading 
the vanguard. The last-named general came up to the Vendeans at 

1Saint-Prix, Justice Révolutionnaire, 395. 
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Laval one midnight and in his customary reckless manner attacked 
with his few tired troops and was repulsed. The best comment on 
this proceeding was furnished by Kléber: ‘‘Audacity alone does not — 
in all cases suffice to ensure success.’’ After this occurrence the 
republicans took counsel for the attack. Laval is situated on the 
Mayenne river, on the bank opposite to that on which the Blues 
were encamped; and at the town there was a bridge across the river. 
Kléber proposed to divide the government forces and advance down 
both banks at once; but for once the nominal commander intervened. 
L’Echelle considered the plan a gross violation of the sacred principle 
of the attack in mass, quashed the proposal of Kléber, and ordered 
the entire army to advance on the bridge. The Vendeans prepared 
to defend the bridge and at the same time to assail their opponents 
in flank. But before a shot was fired, half the republican army ran 
away, with L’Echelle foremost; a most inexplicable incident, perhaps 
due to treachery in the ranks of the Blues. A general panic ensued, 
which affected to some extent even the Mayengais; and the Vendeans 
had an easy victory. The republicans did not recover themselves 
until they had reached Angers, the Mayengais shouting ‘‘Down with 
L’Echelle!’”” and demanding Kléber to lead them. The representatives 
suspended the nominal commander and offered the post to Kléber; 
but he knew well that he would answer with his head for the first 
reverse, and refused to take it. The deputies (Prieur of the Marne, 
Turreau and Bourbotte, chief of whom was Prieur, member of the 
major Committee) then persuaded another general, named Chalbos, 
to accept the post. Chalbos and Kléber at once set about reorganiz- 
ing the army, but were obliged to give their enemies a breathing 
space for a number of days until their men had recovered their morale. 
In the meantime the Vendeans, elated by their victory, but dis- 
couraged by the safety-first attitude of the Bretons, changed their 
plans and set out towards Normandy in the hope of acquiring a 
seaport, getting into communication with England, and obtaining 
help from that country. They reached Normandy without opposition 
and attacked the port of Granville; but they had no artillery and no 
British fleet appeared; they were repulsed and forced to fall back to 
Avranches, and thence to Dol. By this time the republican army 
had arrived. Kléber was still the advocate of caution; he desired to 
surround the Vendeans, to avoid attacking them, and to establish a 
sort of siege which would soon end in the surrender of the peasants. 
But the representatives, led by Prieur, overrode this weak suggestion 
and ordered an immediate assault. On November 2lst, the govern- 
ment troops, in two columns led by Marceau and Westermann, 
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attacked Dol from two sides. But the co-operation was bad, and the 
Vendeans, fighting furiously for their lives, were able to defeat first one 
column, then the other. These royalist peasants, who had not more 
than 20,000 fully armed and reliable troops, who were far from home 
and had no regular supply of food or munitions, were nevertheless 
strong enough to overcome an enemy superior in numbers and dis- 
cipline and with able officers on its staff. The explanation lies in the 
desperation of the Vendeans, in the leadership of Larochejacquelein, 
and in the confusion in the command of the republican army, where 
the representatives continually overrode the generals and not in- 
frequently differed among themselves. While the government troops 
retired to Rennes to recover from their latest defeat the Vendeans 
were considering what they ought to do. There was no hope of 
obtaining help from Brittany or from England; and the peasants 
were now possessed by an overwhelming longing to return to their 
homes. They set out towards the Loire; passed through Laval 
undisturbed; and arrived at Angers, where there was a bridge over 
the river. Before they could cross they had to take the town; accord- 
ingly they attacked Angers on December 3rd. As they had no artillery, 
however, they were unable to capture the place, in spite of the medi- 
tated treachery of one of the republican commanders in Angers; and 
they retired before the approach of the main body of the Blues. 
The forces of the government were now led by the young Marceau, 
who had accepted the command only on condition that Kléber should 
remain with him and direct the operations. This last stage of the 
war was marked by the most appalling slaughter; it followed a 
regular series in every town through which the Vendeans passed. 
Before the arrival of the royalists the local republicans would shoot 
the prisoners of the town, usually suspected aristocrats and priests; 
then the Vendeans would enter the town and massacre the republicans; 
finally the government forces would drive the peasants out, kill what- 
ever prisoners they happened to take, and punish some of the towns- 
people for aiding the rebels. No mercy was shown by either side to 
the captives of the other; even Marceau was unable to protect a 
royalist girl who fell into the hands of his army. After the failure at 
Angers many of the peasants deserted their comrades, crossed the 
Loire by themselves and sought their own homes; but the main 
body turned back to Le Mans. The republicans were now in close 
pursuit. Westermann and Marceau attacked Le Mans and drove 
their enemies out of it; incidentally, in retaliation for the quite 
customary massacre by the Vendeans, the Blues carried out a terrible 
slaughter of men, women and children. The peasants who escaped 
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made their way to the Loire in a panic-stricken mass, in a desperate 
hope to make their way across. Stofflet and Larochejacquelein crossed - 
the river in order to obtain boats for the others, but found themselves 
unable to return. The republicans were once more in sight; and the 
fugitive Vendeans, 7,000 only in number, fled to Savenay. There, on 
December 23rd, they were caught among the marshes and the woods 
by Marceau, Kléber and Westermann, and were entirely annihilated. 
The victorious Blues, on the special order of Turreau and Prieur of 
the Marne, massacred all their prisoners. Savenay was the end of 
the great struggle of Upper Vendée. 

This bitter and furiously-fought civil war, protracted for so long 
and carried on with such desperate determination by fanatical royalist 
and fanatical republican, had roused the most evil passions in human 
nature. Every turn of the war, every victory, every march, every 
evacuation, had been marked by the most atrocious massacres on 
one side or the other, an awful witness to the pitch of hatred and 
resentment stirred up in this conflict of political and religious ideals. 
During these final months, while the last struggles were taking place 
in Vendée and while the royalist army was on its long fatal march, 
the republicans of the west of France felt themselves standing on a 
volcano, with a well-grounded fear that it would blow up under them. 
Charette was yet at large in Lower Vendée; the main body of rebels 
was still beating off republican attacks; and Brittany, the recent 
scene of a federalist rising, was full of priests, nobles and disaffected 
peasants ready to sympathize with the Vendeans if not even to join 
with them, as some in reality did. Under these circumstances the 
Jacobins of the region around Vendée, with their nerves on edge and 
their energy strained to the limit to maintain the authority of the 
Republic, felt themselves in a more perilous position than did their 
comrades in any other district of the country; and in consequence 
the Terror in the West of France attained a degree of savagery un- 
equalled even by the performance of Fouché at Lyons. 

The story of the Terror at Nantes is inseparably linked with one 
name—Carrier. Jean-Baptiste Carrier was born at Yolet, of the 
Haute Auvergne region, which later formed the department of Cantal. 
As a boy, he was silent, and a hard worker; being of only average 
intelligence, he was intended for the church; but he refused that 
calling and obtained an appointment as procureur at Aurillac in 1785. 
At the time he was twenty-nine years old and was described as ‘‘a 
very pleasant young man.’ On the outbreak of the Revolution he 
heartily espoused the popular cause, joined the National Guard and 
became officer of the local Society of Friends of the Constitution. 

1Fleury-Carrier 20. 
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Elected deputy to the Convention, he took his seat at the Tuileries 
in September, 1792, and associated with the Mountain. 


He soon obtained recognition as a good Jacobin; this saving 
quality led to his appointment by the new Committee of Public Safety 
as representative on mission to the federalist departments of the 
north-west after the decisive affair of Vernon. Carrier -pacified the 
district and purged the authorities; and although Normandy and 
Brittany had recently been in open rebellion, and were still full of 
priests and emigrants, yet he took no measures of vengeance what- 
ever ;! a fact which shows that his sensitiveness was that of an ordinary 
human being, and that he was not naturally afflicted with a ‘‘cruelty 
complex.’’ When he had performed his duty in the north-west, the 
Committee ordered him to Nantes, on September 29th—before the 
final struggle in Vendée—with instructions to purge that city at 
all costs; ‘‘we can be humane when we are sure of success.’ On his 
arrival he found the Nantese prisons full of sympathizers with the 
Vendeans, the disposal of whom presented a problem. He wrote to 
the Committee that he would have some of them shot, -since terrible 
examples were necessary to intimidate the bad citizens, and in return 
the Committee approved and encouraged him to “purge the body 
politic of all the bad fluids which circulate in it.’* In spite of these 
explicit instructions, and his own expressed intentions, Carrier proved 
much better than his word. He allowed the captives to remain in 
their prisons, and busied himself with supplying the republican army 
which he accompanied to Cholet. After the decisive battle he returned 
to Nantes. 

That city was in a highly disturbed condition. It had repulsed 
the Vendeans in June; but it contained many federalists and some 
royalists, who kept up communication with the rebels and at times 
contrived to supply them with food and arms obtained from local 
traders and merchants who, being entirely free from narrow-minded 
patriotic prejudices, accepted the money in a tolerant spirit and 
judiciously refrained from tactless inquiries as to the source of the 
funds or the destination of the weapons intended to keep alive a 
lucrative civil war.4 In addition to the presence of these undesirable 
elements, the town was congested with prisoners brought in from 
the debris of the rebel army in the last struggles in Vendée. With 
counter-revolutionaries on every hand, and the royalist force in 
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Brittany an unknown but potentially powerful quantity, the patriots 
in Nantes felt themselves standing on the brink of an abyss, and 
were ready to resort to extreme measures to save themselves and the 
authority of the Republic. 

After the battle at Cholet the republicans captured hundreds 
of Vendean soldiers in the interior and along the course of the Loire. 
For these men Carrier set up a special military tribunal, cailed the 
Commission Lenoir from the name of its president, and proceeded to 
judge. This commission sat from 9th Brumaire to 11th Floréal; 
during this time it tried more than 800 cases, sentenced 230 to death, 
60 to irons, 46 to terms in prison, remanded 167 and acquitted B24 
Although it would have been the part of both humanity and wisdom 
to have exacted a promise from these poor peasants not to bear arms 
against the Republic and then to have sent them back to their farms, 
yet Carrier’s commission was better than those set up by Prieur and 
Turreau in that it gave careful consideration to individual cases and 
distinguished shades of guilt. While this institution was attending 
to the requirements of the military prisoners, Carrier provided for 
the civilian counter-revolutionaries by transforming the old extra- 
ordinary criminal tribunal into a fashionable revolutionary tribunal 
equipped with a jury chosen from the most trustworthy patriots of 
the city. This instrument of justice proceeded at once to deal in 
suitable ways with the royalists, federalists, and aristocrats of Nantes, 
including for variety’s sake a few notorious profiteers like bakers 
who sold short weight; yet it seems to have judged as fairly as was 
possible consistent. with the law. While these institutions were in 
full activity, a plot was denounced to Carrier for the assassination 
of the representatives and of the local Jacobin authorities. The 
deputy arrested 132 persons for complicity in this affair; he might 
have had them tried on the spot with the necessary accompaniment 
of executions, but he preferred the milder course of sending them to 
Paris to be cared for by the revolutionary tribunal there. As it 
happened, however, the charges were not precise enough and the 
evidence insufficient; under these circumstances, Fouquier Tinville 
hesitated to bring the prisoners up for trial, and they remained as 
they were until Thermidor—one incident which reflects a little credit 
on the redoubtable public accuser of the capital. 

Meanwhile the prisons of Nantes were full to overflowing, and 
more captives, strayed from the fugitive rebel army, were being 
brought into the city every day; accommodation for them all presented 
a serious problem. Sanitary conditions left much to be desired; fever 
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broke out in the prisons and proved fatal to many of the detained. 
The presence of the disease alarmed the inhabitants of the city and 
even the disposal of the corpses was attended with difficulties. The 
question of the prisoners’ fate was urgent and perplexing. At length 
a novel idea occurred to two Nantese Jacobins, named Fouquet 
and Lamberty. Whether they communicated their invention to 
Carrier immediately is uncertain; but at any rate they procured from 
him an order to all and sundry to let them pass with their prisoners 
and a boat wherever they desired. They had a special vessel made 
with a number of hatches and covered openings below the water line, 
so arranged that the covers could easily be pulled aside; Lamberty 
had explained to the carpenter that the ship would be taken to a 
small river and grounded for use against the rebels.! The two inventive 
geniuses took their boat to a vessel on the Loire on which ninety 
priests were waiting to be transported to the colonies; they showed 
Carrier’s order, transferred the priests to their own boat and soon 
disappeared in the darkness. Some minutes later the guards on the 
bank heard desperate cries, followed by silence. The boat had been 
sunk by the simple expedient of removing the covers from the openings 
below the water; and the priests were drowned, all but two or three 
who succeeded in escaping. In breaking the news to the Convention, 
Carrier was tactful: ‘‘Ninety refractory priests had been shut up 
in a ship on the Loire; I learn now that they have all perished in 
the river.’’? At his trial, in the Year III, he asserted that Fouquet 
and Lamberty had taken it on themselves to do far more than he had 
ordered them to do; perhaps we may give him the benefit of the 
doubt.? It is clear that he did not invent the process of ‘‘vertical 
deportation”’; responsibility for that extremely original device rests 
with his two subordinates and to the Nantese revolutionary com- 
mission and popular society to which they belonged. Clearing the 
prisons was not the only activity of these industrious bodies; they also 
enrolled a small force of their own, called it the ‘‘Marat company’’ 
and used it to carry out the imprisonment of suspects of the city. 

When only one boatload of captives had been disposed of, the 
overcrowding of the places of detention was not sensibly relieved. 
The mayor urgently inquired of the revolutionary committee when 
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they would hasten to empty the prisons and put the scoundrels in 


coffins.! The worried committee racked its brains for some method - 


of carrying out the imperative request; for the Vendeans were on the 
right bank of the Loire and were said to be planning an attack on 
Nantes. At first the members of the harassed body resolved to try 
the means which Fouché and Collot had found so successful; they 
made out a list of 132 prisoners to be shot. But an obstacle arose; the 
local commandant, Boivin, who was ordered to carry out the fusillade, 
refused, and secured a counter order from the departmental authorities; 
these last were at once denounced by Carrier as evident counter- 
revolutionaries. Nevertheless there were no fusillades; and the 
committee were forced to have recourse to the recently discovered 
method of drownings (noyades). Lamberty applied to Carrier once 
more, and the representative granted him again full powers to go 
whither he would with whatever citizens he should be conducting. 
There was little delay. Fifty-eight priests were being sent from Angers 
to Nantes for deportation; ‘‘they were shut up in a boat on the Loire; 
last night they were all engulfed in the river. What a revolutionary 
stream is the Loire!’’ as Carrier wrote to the Convention.? This 
means of relieving the congestion in the prisons proved both effective 
and convenient, and accordingly it was adopted asa regular procedure. 
On the 24th Frimaire the Marat company visited one of the places of 
detention, withdrew 128 persons, placed them on a collapsible boat, 
and sank them in the river near the Isle of Chantenay. In the mean- 
time large numbers of Vendean soldiers had been captured and were 
being brought to Nantes. Carrier decided to deal with them 
summarily; he had 24 of them shot on 27th Frimaire, and 27 two days 
later. But as fusillades were inaccurate and otherwise inconvenient, 
Carrier and the revolutionary committee adopted the other method 
of local invention, which was much less public, did not necessitate 
the employment of soldiers, and combined both execution and burial 
in inimitably efficient fashion. Fouquet and Lamberty again took 
charge of the business of getting rid of the brigand prisoners. At 
the end of Frimaire and the beginning of Nivose, they carried out a 
number of “drownings” in the manner which they had now brought 
to perfection. Of these instances of ‘‘vertical deportation” there 
seem to have been seven at least; the exact figure is unknown, since 
the affairs were performed at night and of course no record was ever 
kept. They took place while the Vendeans were making their last 
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stand at Le Mans and Savenay. Any estimate of the number of 
persons who perished in this horrible manner must be merely a guess; 
most historians accept 2,800 as the nearest approach to certainty. 
But that figure is probably over the mark; there was not time for 
more than twelve drownings at the most, and at an average of 150 
persons each time, which is a high figure, there would be 1,800. The 
business of destroying human beings in mass is by no means so easy 
as many people think. 

It is useless to attempt to comment adequately on the monstrous 
cruelty and inhumanity, as well as the colossal stupidity, of these 
frightful massacres. No one could make any pretence of excusing 
them; we can only point out some factors which partially explain 
them. Carrier shared the general feeling of insecurity, and feared 
that the guillotine would await him if he did not obey the Committee’s 
instructions to purge the city and save it from traitors. Once he 
was asked to release a number of prisoners who had not been taken 
with weapons in their hands; he said that he consented, but he 
refused to sign an order for fear of trouble with Paris. At his worst, 
he was better than the local revolutionary committee. On one 
occasion there were large numbers of Vendean children at the depots, 
and some Nantese were adopting them. The revolutionary com- 
mittee ordered these citizens to return the children or be branded as 
suspects. Carrier, in anger, annulled the order and decreed that the 
Nantese were free to take any child under twelve years of age.! Every- 
thing that we know about Carrier goes to prove that he was neither 
better nor worse than the average human being; but he was placed 
in a position which only a man of exceptional strength of character 
ought to have occupied, a man who would have had the firmness to 
brave the Committee of Public Safety on the one hand, and to over- 
rule the local committee on the other, a part which would certainly 
have exposed him to the accusation of counter-revolutionary sym- 
pathies and possibly would have brought him perilously near to the 
scaffold. 

Within two or three days after the final battle at Savenay the 
mass murders of Nantes ceased, a fact which shows the close con- 
nection between the war and the Terror. There was only one more 
drowning, on the second of Ventose, for which Carrier was in no 
sense responsible. But the conditions of the prisons remained appal- 
ling, fever raged, and large numbers died daily. The corpses infected 
the water of the Loire so that no one could drink it, and plague 
threatened. While this state of affairs was alarming the Nantese, 
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Carrier became involved in other troubles. He sent a special detach- 
ment of troops into the Morbihan, which levied its own contributions 
and acted otherwise in a high-handed manner. Then he was drawn 
into a dispute with the popular society over the appointment of a 
citizen to office in the national guard; and the patriots complained 
that he was almost inaccessible, and that he had become the slave of a 
mistress. Finally, Carrier quarrelled with another representative. 
When these troubles had reached a climax a visitor came to Nantes— 
young Julien of Paris, personal agent of Robespierre, who was making 
a tour of inspection on behalf of his patron. He took note of what 
was happening and wrote to Robespierre; he elaborated a great deal 
on Carrier’s despotism as displayed to the patriots, said remarkably 
little about the massacres, and asked for the recall of that representa- 
tive.1 Maximilien appears to have had entire confidence in his young 
friend; he had Carrier recalled to Paris at the end of Pluviose and 
sent Prieur of the Marne to Nantes in his place. This action of 
Robespierre’s has been credited by some of his admirers to his desire 
to check the excesses of the Terror; but, although we may well believe 
that Maximilien would have removed Carrier on that account if he had’ 
had both the knowledge and the power, we must admit that if he 
acted on Julien’s report alone, he had almost no information about 
the drownings, and a great deal about Carrier’s misrule and his 
quarrels with local Jacobins; so that he had the representative 
recalled for failure in his duty and not for the massacres. 

During the last phase of the war the treatment of the prisoners 
of the Vendean army was atrocious beyond all description. Many of 
them were drowned in the latest ‘“‘noyades’’; but a greater number 
were shot in the field by orders of General Westermann or the repre- 
sentatives, Prieur of the Marne, Bourbotte and Turreau, who had 
accompanied the army. Kléber and Marceau would willingly have 
spared the peasants, but they were overruled. The deputies created 
a special commission on 24th Frimaire to follow the republican army 
and deal with the prisoners; if a captive had borne arms with the 
Vendeans, that was sufficient to condemn him to death. This tribunal, 
called the commission Bignon from its president, had some hundreds 
executed at Savenay on its own account while the representatives and 
Westermann were similarly occupied simultaneously; among them 
all they had at least 1,500 Vendeans shot after that battle. From 
Savenay, the commission proceeded to Nantes to complete the 
business of the military prisoners. It held sixteen sessions, pro- 
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nounced 1,969 condemnations and three acquittals;! sentence was 
duly carried out by fusillade. It is to be noted that although this 
institution was sitting at Nantes while Carrier was yet in office, it 
held its orders from Prieur of the Marne, and therefore the responsi- _ 
bility for its conduct lies with him. The total number of persons who 
met their deaths at Nantes during the Terror must have reached 
7,000 at least. The drownings accounted for perhaps 2,000; the 
commission Bignon 2,000 more; the revolutionary tribunal 301; 
the commission Lenoir 230; and probably 1,000 died of fever in prison.2 
There was one more outbreak of the Terror at Nantes. In the spring- 
time a detachment of soldiers in the chateau of Aux were subject to 
annoyances and attacks from the direction of the village of Bouguenais. 
One night they proceeded to clear out the disturbers; they surrounded 
the village and arrested all the adults in the place, 210-men, twenty- 
two women,’ then delivered them to the mercies of Bignon and his 
commission. All the men, except one, were sentenced to death and 
shot; the women would have suffered the same fate if the republican 
captain, Hugo, grandfather of the poet, had not contrived to evade 
the order.* This was the last massacre at Nantes. The revolutionary 
tribunal, the best of the punitive institutions of the city, continued 
to sit until the 19th of Floréal; on that date it was suppressed. In 
its final months, from Pluviose to Floréal, it had condemned about 
fifty persons. The vengeance of the Republic had been accomplished. 

The Terror at Nantes, more spectacular, was hardly worse than 
the Terror elsewhere in Brittany exercised on the Vendeans and their 
sympathizers. We have explained the competition in slaughter 
between the two sides in the last phase of the civil war. When the 
royalists entered a town they killed local republicans; when the Blues 
retook it they treated in similar fashion all the prisoners they had 
captured and the townspeople who had aided their enemies. Thus 
two military commissions, appointed by the representatives, followed 
in the wake of the rebel army throughout the department of Maine- 
et-Loire and judged prisoners summarily; at Doué they executed 211 
men, and at Saumur 432, at Angers an unknown number, probably 
some hundreds.’ The military commission of the Sarthe, after the 


1Saint-Prix, 17. M. Vélasque, however, estimates 1670 condemned (Revue 
Hist. XIV 174). 

2For the revolutionary tribunal and the deaths of fever, I have adopted the 
figures of M. Vélasque. Rev. Hist. XIV, 174. 

3Saint-Prix, 24. 

4Fleury 230 

’The authority for these and the following figures is Saint-Prix, Justice Révolu- 
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passage of the Vendeans, carried out 185 death sentences in Le Mans, 
89 elsewhere in the department, and this does not include summary 
shootings by order of Prieur and Westermann. The Mayenne was 
swept by another tribunal after the third of Nivose; that institution 
condemned 39 in the town Mayenne, four at Ernée, while at Laval it 
ordered 223 executions and 204 acquittals, the latter being women 
under eighteen years, and boys under sixteen. The same commission 
toured the department once more, disposed of 54 rebels in Lassay, 
Ernée and Mayenne, then took up permanent residence at Laval 
and proceeded with its task in a more leisurely fashion; from the 
18th of Germinal to the 22nd Messidor, it pronounced 101 death 
sentences, 44 detentions, 273 acquittals. From the Mayenne the 
Vendeans had marched through the Orne; this region in consequence 
furnished 189 prisoners and sympathizers to be shot at Alencon. 
In the Manche the royalists had besieged Granville and had occupied 
Avranches; at the first place 43 of them were executed, at the second 
55, among whom were sick and wounded from the hospital. The 
department of Ile-et-Vilaine witnessed occurrences precisely similar. 
The military commission of Saint Malo, urged by the deputy, Le 
Carpentier, to eliminate useless delays, disposed of one hundred 
rebels who had been taken at Dol; a revolutionary tribunal at Rennes 
dealt with local sympathizers of the rebels, executed 87 and acquitted 


331; and at the same time two special military commissions tried - 


other prisoners, strays from the main body of Vendeans, who had been 
captured at various places in the department, pronounced 428 death 
sentences and acquitted 1040 persons. The three western departments, 
Cétes du Nord, Morbihan and Finistére, had not been traversed by 
the Vendeans, and in consequence escaped more lightly; but they 
also had their aristocrats and priests, and in consequence their revolu- 
tionary tribunals, which tried about 225 individuals, executed 150, 
and released the rest. South of La Vendée, revolutionary justice was 
comparatively mild. The criminal tribunal of the Deux Sevres, sitting 
at Niort, condemned 80 accused, acquitted 100. The Lower Charente 
had been supervised by the representative, Lequinio, during the 
summer and autumn of 1793; he had thirteen naval-officers shot for 
a plot to deliver Rochefort to the British fleet, but on the whole he 
displayed a wise moderation. There were 800 prisoners from the 
rebel army confined at Rochelle; Lequinio executed only a very few 
of these, and set the others at public works. His difficulties, however, 
were at no time comparable to those encountered by his colleagues 
north of the Loire; in the southern district of La Vendée there had 
been no serious war, but merely a few desultory skirmishes, since the 
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main hody of the royalists had directed its efforts towards the north. 

Such is the appalling story of the abominable cruelties arising out 
of the civil war of La Vendée, a tale of sickening destruction and 
slaughter on both sides that finds hardly a parallel in modern history, 
except the savage vengeance wreaked on the Communards of 1871. 
To those who were engaged in it the struggle seemed like some horrible 
nightmare, so frenzied were the minds of the contestants; and these 
same passions continued in full force even after the victory of the 
republicans, and rendered impossible any idea of an amnesty, which 
would have been infinitely the wiser as well as more merciful course. 
The mental condition of the patriots was not the only obstacle to 
such a course; Charette, with his ten thousand followers, was still 
carrying on a fairly successful struggle in Lower Vendée; and, though 
the great army of the rebels had perished, two of its leaders, Stofflet 
and Larochejacquelein, had escaped and were busy trying to raise 
troops in the Upper Province. Under these circumstances the govern- 
ment undertook to complete the conquest of La Vendée; it appointed 
General Turreau, cousin of the deputy, to take charge of the army, 
while the representative, Lequinio, established a tribunal at Fontenay 
to finish what the general might leave undone. Turreau divided his 
15,000 men into twelve columns and prepared to march through 
Vendée in a fashion intended to make further efforts superfluous. 
His mode of warfare he explained on the 19th of January.! All 
“brigands”’ found with arms, or convicted of having taken up weapons 
to revolt against their country, would be bayonetted; the villages, 
woods and houses, shelters of every variety, were to be delivered to 
the flames. The republicans would spare only those buildings which 
were necessary for military posts, barracks and communications; they 
would remove the people who had not participated in the revolt and 
send them behind the lines to a place of refuge. Thus Vendée would 
become a desert. This plan drawn up, Turreau wrote to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to communicate his intentions, and to say 
that these precautions were indispensable and without them he could 
not undertake to annihilate that horde of brigands which seemed 
every day to find new resources. Nevertheless, as matters turned out, 
the general’s performance failed to equal his design. The woods, 
whether they partook of the infectious spirit of rebellion or whether 
they were too green, refused to burn; and many villages had to be 
spared to serve as depots for supplies and accommodation for the 
soldiers. Yet the generals strove valiantly to realize their com- 
mander’s ideals. On the 6th of February, one of them wrote 
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to the government that he had made six hundred individuals 
of both sexes ‘‘pass behind the hedge’’; another reported that he. 
had never yet occupied a country where he had found so many bad 
people, women as well as men, but he promised that everything would 
be delivered to fire and sword. In response to these zealous endeavours 
the Committee sent word of its high appreciation to Turreau: ‘Your 
measures seem good and your intentions pure. Exterminate the 
brigands to the last; that is your duty.” 

Unfortunately, even the best of intentions can seldom be executed 
in a manner wholly satisfactory; and certain developments, unexpected 
and annoying, interfered with the success of Turreau’s approved 
measures. In fact, the natural result of a policy of extermination 
was a revival of resistance. The peasants, knowing that they would 
be massacred if caught, determined to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible; they took up arms again and carried on a guerrilla war 
with their foes. In Lower Vendée Charette found recruits coming 
into his forces; and in the Upper Province Larochejacquelein and 
Stofflet kept alive a struggle of hedges and bushes, of sniping and 
ambush, which seemed interminable; and even the death of the former 
in March, 1794, made no difference to the strength of Vendean re- 
sistance. Bands of peasants crept between the republican columns, 
attacked isolated detachments and picked off stragglers; there was no 
safe spot for a Blue soldier except with his own battalion. In February - 
a force of rebels, estimated 4,000 strong, actually entered Cholet 
and held it for a few hours; and Charette’s men slipped like water 
through the republican sieve. Barére had to confess to the Convention 
on the 24th of Pluviose that Vendée was a hydra. The republican 
soldiers were becoming demoralized .by the pillage and destruction, 
and incidents of terrible atrocity were common. The representatives 
on mission and the generals wrote home continually that they hoped 
soon to finish the war; but the obstinate war refused to be finished. 
The annoyed Committee despatched two new deputies, Garrau and 
Francastel with power to take whatever measures seemed good to 
them to rectify conditions; and it sternly reprimanded Turreau. 
“Your troops are three times as numerous as those of the rebels. The 
Republic has triumphed on several frontiers over enemies courageous 
and accustomed to war. We cannot conceive that the rebels can 
struggle for an instant against the national power!’’ Yet the incon- 
ceivable actually happened; the resistance did not diminish. In the 
meantime the representative, Lequinio, reported to the government 
stories of horrible incidents illustrating the demoralization of the 
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troops.'| Women and children had been killed; communes coming to 
deliver themselves up with the municipal officers at their head had 
been fraternally received, then massacred; and single individuals 
coming to surrender their arms had been slaughtered. Clearly that 
state of affairs ought to be ended; and Lequinio recommended an 
attempt at conciliation. In consequence of this advice, the Com- 
mittee dismissed Turreau and appointed a new general, Vimeux. 
This commander attempted to carry out Lequinio’s suggestion of a 
conditional amnesty, but it had come too late to have serious effect. 
The royalists, incensed with the devastation of their territory and 
pleased with the results of their guerrilla warfare, answered by an 
appeal to the republicans to join them. The struggle went on as 
before, an annoyance to the Republic, since it detained 15,000 men 
from the frontiers, but yet not a menace, as it had been in 1793. 

As we have seen, Lequinio had been entrusted with the execution 
of revolutionary justice in Vendée. He established a tribunal at 
Fontenay which sat from 12th Nivose (January Ist) to 9th Thermidor 
(27th July), during which time it condemned 32 persons to death. In 
addition to this he created a military commission which executed 
198 rebels during the same period. On the whole, Lequinio was 
distinctly one of the better proconsuls. He was recalled to Paris on 
the fourth of Germinal. 

Meanwhile one more rebel city was meeting its reward. The 
representatives, Tallien and Ysabeau, entered Bordeaux on October 
16th. They deposed the erring authorities, re-established the popular 
societies, formed a revolutionary army of trustworthy sansculottes 
and set up a military commission of seven members to execute justice 
on a culpable federalist city. This tribunal considered an accuser 
and a jury to be unnecessary institutions, sometimes even detrimental, 
and accordingly dispensed with them; it proceeded solely according to 
advice and documents from the reconstituted local revolutionary com- 
mittee. It commenced operations by trying three of the most guilty in- 
dividuals, the local federalist leader, the Girondist deputy, Biroteau, 
and the former mayor, Saige, all of whom paid for their misdeeds with 
their lives. After this promising commencement, however, it was not 
long until Ysabeau and Tallien discovered a practicable alternative 
to executions. Bordeaux was a wealthy commercial city, and the 
guilt of its citizens might be rendered a shade less black if they were 
parted from some of their superfluity of possessions. Money, like 
charity, may occasionally spread a thin covering over heinous political 
sins; and the two justice-loving deputies adopted the policy of 

1Lequinio-Guerre de Vendée; memoir of 12th Germinal to the C.P.S. 
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condoning Bordelais delinquencies in return for hard cash. ‘our 
Jewish brothers compounded in this way for their federalism by . 
means of half a million livres, of which four-fifths aided in paying 
the expenses of the revolutionary army, and the rest relieved the 
poverty of the sansculottes of the city. One overbearing banker 
was convicted of showing contempt for the poor by giving them only 
thirty livres a month; this narrow-minded attitude received a 
proper rebuke in a fine of 1,200,000 livres, of which one million 
went to the treasury of the Republic, and the rest to the poor to 
recompense them for the insult; and the offender remained in prison 
until the last livre was paid. This expedient proved highly successful, 
and social as well as political justice was accomplished. After the 
tribunal had executed the vengeance of the Republic on the pockets 
of some of the wealthy of Bordeaux, it journeyed to Libourne for a 
week in order to purge that town of its guilt and its gold. The judges 
summoned sixty cases before them, tried them and pronounced 
sentences; two persons were to be executed, those burdened with 
wealth were relieved of that source of anxiety, and the rest were 
acquitted by the agents of a satisfied Republic. These proceedings 
hardly deserve the name of a terror. Ysabeau was naturally lenient, 
and it was not long until Tallien discovered that proper execution 
of revolutionary justice required him to spend much time in the 
company of the fair Therezia Cabarrus, doubtless in order to obtain 
suitable advice as to the best mode of supervising the tribunal. There 
was only one small dark cloud on the blue sky of Bordeaux; the fear 
of what a misinformed and prejudiced government might have to say 
in case malicious slanders were carried as far as Paris. The two 
representatives made haste to explain their official activities to an 
expectant Convention. “Our policy is to cut the heads off the leaders, 
the chief conspirators, to bleed strongly the purses of the rich egoists 
and to lavish favours on the sansculottes.’"! Presently the movement 
in favour of Reason offered them an excellent opportunity of display- 
ing great zeal and claiming credit for revolutionary efforts at minimum 
cost to themselves or their numerous newly-made friends in Bordeaux; 
and accordingly they commenced an energetic campaign against the 
churches, purified them of their contaminating silver and instituted 
the worship of Reason. Then they despatched to Paris an optimistic 
report of the active progress of republicanism. “The military com- 
mission is pursuing its revolutionary march; heads of the conspirators 
are falling on the scaffold; suspects are shut up till the peace. The 
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Reason is making great progress; all the churches are shut up; 
silver is coming in abundance to the mint, and next decadi we shall 
celebrate the triumph of philosophy.’”” In addition to these praise- 
worthy activities, Tallien and Ysabeau found time to exercise super-_ 
vision over the theatres. They prosecuted one set of actors for 
playing a reprehensible royalist drama; but, acting from the fullness 
of their magnanimity, they dismissed the offenders with a warning. 
Another theatrical company presented a play entitled The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony, a piece with a doubtful plot and certain “risqué” 
allusions which obliged the severely righteous Tallien to bring against 
the actors a charge of corrupting the morals of Bordeaux—an 
eminently unjust accusation,.as the virtuous actors indignantly pointed 
out, since their sole motive had been to expose the hypocritical pre- 
tensions of the priests, and thus to raise the moral level of the com- 
munity. Tallien proved great enough to recognize his own error, and 
discharged the actors with words of commendation. The two repre- 
sentatives continued to live the idyllic existence of a deputy on 
mission under the blue skies of Southern Bordeaux. 

But, sad to relate, certain jealous and uncomprehending spirits 
were at work to spoil the perfect happiness of even a representative’s 
Paradise. Prejudiced persons whispered at Paris that Ysabeau and 
Tallien were paying too much attention to the pleasures of Bordeaux 
and too little to their duties; that they were neglecting the execution 
of justice; that they were becoming moderate; finally that they were 
developing tendencies of a suspiciously aristocratic nature. While 
base rumours of this sort were in circulation, a stranger arrived at 
Bordeaux, without warning—young Julien, who had come from 
Nantes, where he had secured the removal of Carrier. Robespierre’s 
agent took careful note of many painful things; Tallien and Ysabeau 
were living in luxury, were consorting with the worst of federalists 
and aristocrats; they had forgotten their duties as representatives of 
a sansculotte Republic, and there was great danger that they would 
become open counter-revolutionaries, since they had placed under 
arrest some of the extremist local Jacobins, including the mayor. 
“The national club is without influence and without energy. The 
Bordelais treat Ysabeau as an intendant of the old regime; enthusiasm 
and idolatry are pushed to an extreme . . ._ Bordeaux seems to have 
been to the present a labyrinth of intrigues.” (Correspondance de 
Robespierre, 276-291). Clearly it was the duty of a virtuous repub- 
lican government to put a swift end to this state of affairs. Julien 
rebuked the offenders for their grave shortcomings, then reported to his 
employer at Paris and advised their recall. Robespierre was not the 
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man to condone such sins against the Revolution as Tallien and 
Ysabeau had committed. He persuaded the Committee to remove | 
them at the end of March, 1794; and thus the pleasant holiday of 
two hard-worked deputies was bruptly terminated by an unfeeling 
government. 

That was a sad event for the federalists and royalists of Bordeaux. 
A stern, cold-hearted ruler arrived—Garnier, of Saintes—who was 
impervious to the charm of the fair sex and the wiles of the good 
society of the southern city. He put the tribunal into much increased 
activity against aristocrats, emigrants, priests, and other counter- 
revolutionaries, and he was not to be mollified by tears and pleas. 
The judicial commission remained in operation until the 13th of 
Thermidor; by that date it had tried 858 persons, pronounced 301 
sentences of death, sent 129 individuals to prison for various terms, 
fined 55 and acquitted 373.! In this way Bordeaux was punished for 
its federalism. 

Such is the story of the most widely known proconsulates of the 
Reign of Terror. Of all the representatives on mission, Saint Just 
was probably the best; Fouché and Carrier the worst; while the 
episode of Tallien at Bordeaux is a burlesque. It must be remembered 
that the notorious deputies were in a small minority, and that by 
far the greater number of representatives on mission acquitted them- 
selves not much less creditably than Saint Just. They had three 
principal objects: to complete the levies, to repress all varieties 
of counter-revolutionaries, and to assist the poor sansculottes, who 
formed the chief support of the Democratic Republic of the Year II. 
These men, energetic and enthusiastic Montagnards, were the real 
government of provincial France for several months in the autumn 
and winter of 1793-1794. Their first care was to purge the con- 
stituted authorities, the popular societies and the revolutionary 
committees, and to cast into outer darkness all the doubtful ones, all 
whose republicanism was not genuine, whose energy was subject to 
change. In their work they usually encountered a number of returned 
emigrants, priests or foreign agents, of whom there were at least a 
few in every department; and some executions followed, but in the 
great majority of cases only a very small number, and those of persons 
who were flagrantly guilty from a republican standpoint. In Nor- 
mandy, in spite of its participation in the federalist rebellion, and 
aside from the Vendeans captured during their great march, not more 
than half a dozen persons appear to have been executed during the 
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gnards, Albitte and Lejeune, ‘‘hunted’’ nobles and priests, imprisoned 
suspects and sent a few to Paris, but did not find it necessary to order 
any executions. The only death sentences in this region were those 
of a small number of leading federalists, pronounced by the local 
criminal tribunals. In the East and North of France, during the 
winter, there were almost no executions; these districts were resolutely 
republican, were not far removed from Paris and had had no part in 
federalism. The deputy, Godefroy, it is true, was met in the Seine- 
et-Marne by a mob who shouted ‘‘Down with the Jacobins and the 
National Convention who want no religion!’’—but he was satisfied 
with arresting a number of the persons concerned and sending them 
to prison. In the Saone-et-Loire there was a representative who has 
‘acquired a notoriety for which I can find only very slender foundation 
—Javogues; this man, usually described as ‘‘ferocious,’’ created 
committees of surveillance and a popular commission to judge 
suspects, which, during the term of its existence, pronounced 
only six condemnations. The Cété d’Or was supervised by 
a stern Jacobin, Bernard Pioche-Fer, but it suffered only eleven 
cases of the extreme penalty. Many departments had no executions 
at_all. 

In addition to this work of “purifying’”’ provincial France, the 
deputies and other agents zealously endeavoured to republicanize it 
after their own hearts; and, finding religious sentiment still a con- 
siderable obstacle to complete success, they warmly espoused the 
movement in favour of Reason. In the Aube, Rousselin, sent by the 
executive committee, suppressed the priests, closed the churches, 
expelled the Sisters of Charity from the hospital, abolished the 
exterior signs of worship, forbade the wearing of ecclesiastical habits 
and abolished the observance of Sunday. In the Allier the original 
Fouché, who did not approve of selfish bachelorhood, ordered the 
priests to marry, a fate to which they had only one alternative, that 
of supporting a child or old man. At the same time he aided the poor 
by making the wealthy farmers personally responsible for provisioning 
the markets, and by confiscating the goods of suspects; and he 
established a new festival to supplant the old religious ones, a cere- 
mony which took place in a grove with temples to Liberty, Love and 
the Tables of the Law. At Rochefort Lequinio inaugurated the era 
of Reason by a special sermon in the cathedral against the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul. After this commencement, 
he proceeded to elevate the people above their superstitions by giving 
civic banquets, preaching fraternally in the bosom of the popular 
societies, arranging for dances, fétes and public celebrations, and by 
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instructing the people in philosophical ideas. By these persuasive 
means, so he reported to Paris, without violence of any sort, he 
destroyed three different religions—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. 
In the Gers, the deputies, d’Artigoeyte and Cavaignac, held a cele- 
bration around a huge bonfire of ‘the instruments of superstition”’ 
and waged determined war on the churches. From the Somme, 
the Pas de Calais, and the Oise, André Dumont reported his progress. 
‘‘Religious charlatanism has been shipwrecked. Resignation from the 
priesthood is the order of the day; letters of ordination rain around 
me wherever I go. . . . Everywhere we are closing the churches, 
burning the confessionals and the saints.’’! Similar instances could 
be adduced from nearly every department; they show that the assault 
on religion was one of the chief activities of these missionary deputies. 

For the most vivid account of the doings of a representative in 
the provinces, we are again indebted to Laplanche, who informed 
the Jacobins of the success of his second mission.2 ‘‘Everywhere I 
placed the terror on the order of the day. Everywhere I imposed 
contributions on the rich and the aristocrats. I have helped the poor, 
the weak and the sick. Everywhere I took down the bells and united 
the parishes. I dismissed all the federalists, jailed the suspects, put 
the sansculottes in power. In the houses of detention the priests 
had all the comforts; the sansculottes were sleeping on straw in the 
prisons; the first furnished me beds for the last. Everywhere I have 
obliged the priests to marry; I have electrified the minds and hearts 
of men. Everywhere I furnished great examples of national severity 
and justice. I have organized the manufacture of arms, visited the 
workshops, the hospitals and the prisons. I have sent off several 
battalions of the levy in mass. I have reviewed troops of the national 
guard to republicanize them. I guillotined several royalists. I 
restored order and abundance. I did not forget Paris, which needs 
provisions. To sum up, I have followed my imperative mandate; I 
acted throughout as a warm Montagnard, a revolutionary repre- 
sentative.” 

In a fashion similar, but perhaps more modest, the other deputies 
on mission carried out their duties.? In conjunction with the popular 
societies and revolutionary committees they cleared the administra- 
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tions of suspected individuals, they suppressed royalists and federalists 
and revived republican energy. They finished the operation of the 
levy in mass, and they despatched the recruits to the armies. They, 
far more than the government at Paris, made an attempt to carry 
into practice the spirit of the Revolution. They took sides definitely 
with the sansculottes; they laid heavy hands on wealth in order 
to aid the poor and to succour distress of all varieties; and thus they 
endeavoured to realize the implications of the word equality and to 
endear the Republic to the hearts of the people. Their rule was the 
régime of the humble workers of the nation. Under their sway the 
poor republican found the offices of the land at his disposal, and saw 
himself and his family relieved from the immediate stress of their 
poverty. In this way the representatives on mission spread over 
France the rule of the sansculottes and raised the depressed classes 
to a position unequalled before or since; and thus they came nearer 
to a realization of their ideals than did the central government, with 
all its power. They were true missionaries of the Republic. 


CHAPTER X 
Tue DESTRUCTION OF THE FACTIONS 


At the end of Frimaire (middle of December) the ultra-revolu- 
tionary party had received two serious checks, in the opposition of the 
Convention to the campaign of dechristianization and in the successful 
assertion by Robespierre of his control of the Club. The moderates, 
on the other hand, were encouraged by the attitude of the govern- 
ment in thus repressing the extremists while it remained apparently 
complaisant towards themselves. They were not really a party, 
but rather a temporary alliance of several groups each with motives 
of its own for opposing the dominant authority. Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, the former in a very circumspect manner, were angling 
for a relaxation of severity and a dilution of proletarianism which 
would enable them to obtain control of the government, make peace 
with Europe and establish their own bourgeois variety of Republic. 
Philippeaux was incensed against the Committee for its support 
of the army staff of Saumur and its recall of himself from Vendée. 
Another group of opposition was led by Bourdon of the Oise, Lecointre 
of Versailles and Merlin of Thiouville; these malcontents, animated 
chiefly by personal grievances, waged a skilful and continual war 
against the Committee on the floor of the Convention, and sought 
on all occasions to find some fault with the government. They 
accepted the aid of Danton and Philippeaux or of any other person 
who had a stick to use against Robespierre and his colleagues; but 
they carefully retained their independence, avoided all actions which 
might give the Committee a pretext to hale them to the Tribunal, 
and so preserved themselves from the catastrophe which overtook 
their colleagues. It is probable that they did not desire to take the 
places of the members of the Committee and that their aim was 
rather to restore the Assembly to immediate control of the govern- 
ment, as had been the case previous to April, 1793; not a change 
which would have improved matters from the standpoint of patriotic 
republicans. To take them all in all, the ‘‘moderate”’ faction were 
a set of unworthy individuals, in no wise to be compared with the 
Committee for honesty, ability or purity of motive, and they rightly 
provoked the distrust of those who held the future of the Republic 
dear. Nevertheless, they were much more dangerous to the govern- 
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ment than the extremists, since their object was the object of the 
bourgeois classes, growing in strength—the overthrow of sansculottism. 

In Frimaire, the moderates commenced their assault on the 
government. The chief symptom of this was the appearance of the 
Vieux Cordelier; the first issue on Frimaire 15th (December 5th), the 
second five days later. Camille’s object was to attack the ultra- 
revolutionaries, rouse public opinion against them and all their works; 
then advocate modifications of the existing regime, details to be 
revealed in good time, while Danton manoeuvred to the same end 
on the floor of the Convention and at the Jacobins. At first, the 
Vieux Cordelier proceeded with a maximum of circumspection. 
Desmoulins expressed much admiration at the inconceivable subtlety 
of Pitt, who, realizing the futility of attempting to subdue France by 
force of arms, had had recourse to a new scheme, whereby he would 
spread slanders and malicious lies about the oldest and best-tried of 
the revolutionists (7.e., Danton). This particular pernicious English 
plot had fortunately been frustrated by the vigilant and courageous 
Robespierre; but the indefatigable British Prime Minister-had still: 
another resource, to induce certain well-known patriots to push the 
Revolution to extremes which would make it ridiculous and odious in 
France and abroad. Accordingly, he and his friend the king of 
Prussia had duped the two great philosophers, Anacharsis (Clootz) 
and Anaxagoras (Chaumette), into undertaking a violent campaign 
against the churches under the impression that they were pushing 
the wheel of reason, while in reality they were doing the like kind 
service for the counter-revolution. ‘‘Soon, by means of persecution 
and intolerance against those who want to say mass and to hear it... 
(Pitt guarantees) to add large numbers of recruits to the forces of 
Lescure and Larochejacquelein.’’! 

As yet, Camille was careful to say nothing which might offend 
the susceptibilities of a jealous Committee; but he pleaded for liberty 
of the press in terms which implied a future need of that liberty. 
The Vieux Cordelier at once achieved a large circulation; it was 
bought, read, and eagerly approved by all who had anything to fear 
from a continuance of the existing regime, including a host of aristo- 
crats, speculators, royalists and other undesirable folk. The counter- 
revolutionary elements nourished distinct hopes that the hated 
proletarianism might at least be attenuated, and the bourgeoisie, 
released from fear of conquest by the Allies, began to perceive that 
their hour was not far off. 

In this new atmosphere, the group of malcontents in the Con- 
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vention maintained a harassing fire on the Committee; but not 
daring openly to attack it, they tried to undermine it by public 
advertisement of the misconduct of the ministers, especially Bouchotte | 
the sansculotte War Minister. On 14th Frimaire (4th December) 
Bourdon of the Oise proposed that the offending ministry—all ap- 
proved by the Committee—should be entirely suppressed. On the 
15th, Merlin of Thionville asked for light on the arrest of Chabot and 
Basire; a mystery which was not, however, revealed by a secretive 
government. On the 17th (7th December) Thuriot moved that the 
Committee seek some means of releasing patriots arrested under cover 
of the Law of the Suspects. In reply, Couthon made a slight con- 
cession; in his opinion, the local revolutionary committees ought to 
report to the representatives within twenty-four hours all arrests of 
individuals who had not exposed themselves literally to the operations 
of the law of 17th September. This was a first, though small, success 
for the moderates, and they followed it up. On 19th Frimaire (9th 
December), at the Club, the deputy Simond proposed that all popular 
societies.should have the right to rescue suffering patriots from the 
prisons containing suspects, since all good Jacobins ought to help one 
another. If Simond’s motion had been carried and put into effect, a 
club card would have conferred practical immunity on a large number 
of apprehensive black sheep—like Chabot’s friends. Robespierre at 
once perceived the hidden motive behind the proposal, and denounced 
it. “I believe that surveillance and activity are more than ever 
necessary. You do not know that your armies are permeated with 
treason; that with the exception of some loyal generals, you can rely 
on no one but the private. In the interior, aristocracy is more 
dangerous than ever, because it is more perfidious than ever. Now it 
is in your bosom, and, disguised under the mask of patriotism, it is 
striking secret blows which you do not suspect.’’ Robespierre had 
taken his position against modification of the existing state of affairs, 
and, as usual, he carried the Club. 

Meanwhile Danton and his friends had received help from another 
source. The representative Philippeaux, angered at the indifference 
of the Committee to his complaints of the incompetence of Rossignol 
and Ronsin, decided to appeal to the public. On 16th Frimaire 
(December 6th) he produced a pamphlet (in the form of a letter to 
the Committee), containing his version of the disasters of September 
in Vendée, according to which the two sansculotte generals were 
guilty not only of gross incapacity, but of actual treachery; and in 
announcing this momentous discovery, the author alluded to the 
government in uncomplimentary terms, hinting that since that body 
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perversely persisted in ignoring facts and protecting the two delinquent 
commanders, it also was a party to the treason. This scarcely-veiled 
accusation indicates to us the strength of Philippeaux’ indignation, and 
the seriousness of his lack of judgment, for no sane patriot could 
believe that Ronsin or the Committee, whatever their failings, were 
in any way disloyal to the Republic. Nevertheless, the pamphlet 
created a sensation and caused joy among those who were looking 
for suitable bricks to throw at the ultra-revolutionaries or the Com- 
mittee. 

It was now the turn of Desmoulins; his second number, quoted 
above, was devoted to a violent attack on Clootz. The next day, 
21st Frimaire, Hébert came up for judgment at the scrutiny of the 
Jacobins’ membership. A minor deputy named Bentabole, like 
Simond a friend of the luckless financial adventurers, reproached the 
editor for being too liberal with his denunciations, especially in the 
cases of Chabot and Laveaux. This was the first time that anyone 
had attempted the defence of the very doubtful Chabot; it was a 
sign of the increasing confidence of the moderates. 

With circumstances appearing favourable, Bourdon and his friends 
in the Convention prepared to advance farther. On 20th Frimaire, 
he and Philippeaux seized the opportunity of a discussion on the 
army to discourse at length on the painful deficiencies of Bouchotte 
as War Minister, and the patent unwisdom of the Assembly which 
had hesitated to abolish the source of the evil. In fact, the injured 
Ysabeau had complained from Bordeaux that a plot had been formed 
in the War Office “‘to vilify the national representation and to oppose 
the missionary Montagnard deputies’’; this seems to have been 
Ysabeau’s inference from the annoyingly close observation of himself 
by Bouchotte’s agents. After this skirmishing, Bourdon delivered a 
great attack on Frimaire 22nd, when Barére had announced the 
monthly expiration of the Committee’s powers. The moderate 
leader proposed that some of the members of that body be replaced; 
he was seconded by Merlin of Thionville, who desired that one-third 
of the Committee should be ‘‘renewed”’ every month; and Bourdon’s 
motion actually passed the Convention. It seems probable that the 
deputies were influenced by the wave of expectation among the 
members of their class outside the Assembly; as on September 25th, 
they were prepared, on slight inducement, to reverse their support of 
the Sansculotte Committee. That evening, Fabre persuaded the 
Club to expel Coupé, who had opposed Danton a short time previously; 
and Robespierre crushed poor Clootz. ‘‘You are a traitor we must 
watch.’ The moderates had a right to think that their day was at 
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hand; Robespierre had supported them against one of the leaders of 
the extremists. 

Next day, the Convention was to take a vote on the renewal of 
the Committee. But Jay de Sainte-Foy, a friend of Saint-André, 
intervened; he demonstrated the unwisdom of changing a highly 
successful leadership at the moment when the aristocrats were making 
their last efforts, and when the foreign powers had stirred up two new 
and equally dangerous forces, exaggerated patriotism and moderation. 
The deputies, well acquainted with the integrity and ability of the 
Committee, reconsidered their decision, and confirmed the existing 
membership for another month. Although the motion for renewal 
was revoked, the position of Robespierre and his colleagues had been 
seriously shaken. The malcontents pursued their success. On 
23rd Frimaire (13th December), they persuaded the Assembly to ~ 
summon their favourite target, Bouchotte, to the bar, to give him 
an uncomfortable half-hour, and to dismiss him in a manner befitting 
one who had neglected important duties. Next day, by way of 
variation, Lecointre of Versailles denounced some acts of a detach- 
ment of the revolutionary army at Corbeil under command of an 
aide-de-camp of Hanriot; by this means he was endeavouring to dis- 
credit both the extremists who controlled that army, and the Com- 
mittee which had appointed them to their posts. On 25th Frimaire, 
the insurgent group contrived to induce the Convention to reject a . 
proposal regulating the conditions of admission of suppléants, made 
by Romme who was known to be acting for Robespierre himself. 
Clearly, the hold of the Committee on the Assembly continued to be 
precarious. ; 

While the malcontent deputies were thus threatening the rule of 
the Committee, on Frimaire 25th (15th December) the third number 
of the Vieux Cordelier appeared. This time the journalist had not 
submitted the proofs to Robespierre, who would certainly not have 
approved their contents. Camille did not confine his attentions to 
the extremists, but launched into a criticism of the whole revolutionary 
system. Under the guise of a translation from Tacitus, he com- 
mented on the Law of the Suspects and other recent developments of 
the Revolution in a manner which admitted of no benevolent mis- 
interpretation. “Everything gave offence to the tyrant. Had a 
citizen popularity, he was a rival of the prince, who might excite civil 
war. Suspect. Did he shun popularity and keep himself to his own 
hearth? Such a retired life caused him to be noticed, gave him con- 
sideration. Suspect. Was he rich? There was imminent danger that 
he would corrupt the people by his gifts. Suspect. Was he poor? 
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There is no one so enterprising as he who has nothing. Suspect... . It 
was a crime of counter-revolution in the writer, Cremuntius Cordus, 
to have called Brutus and Cassius the last of the Romans; a crime of 
counter-revolution in a descendant of Cassius to have in his house a 
portrait of his ancestor; a crime of counter-revolution in Marcus 
Scaurus to have composed a tragedy capable of two interpretations; 
a crime of counter-revolution in Torquatus Silvanus to spend pro- 
fusely. ” After this unflattering comparison between the 
Republic and the early Roman Empire, Camille quoted with approval 
the words of Marat on January 7th. ‘‘Any summons before a tribunal 
for a mere opinion is an injustice. In such a case one can summon a 
citizen only before the public.’’ Such being the case, the furious 
demands for vengeance uttered by the extremists could be inspired 
from only one source—the infinitely subtle and patient Pitt. This 
talented personage ‘“‘has given to all his agents, all the aristocrats, 
secret instructions to clothe themselves in red caps and trousers and 
to act as feverish patriots; he has inspired them to ask, like the 
marquis of Montaut, for five hundred heads in the Convention, to 
move that the Army of the Rhine shoot the entire army of Mayence, 
to request, as did a certain petition, that nine hundred thousand 
heads be cut off and that half the French people be shut up in prison 
as suspect.’’ In spite of these instigations, Camille continued, the 
revolutionary tribunal of Paris had conducted itself admirably. 
‘“‘When it has not been convinced that the intention has been counter- 
revolutionary, it has not failed to set at liberty not only the one 
responsible for the questionable remarks or writings but even the 
one who has emigrated.” Like wisdom had been shown by the 
Committee. ‘‘It has believed that in order to establish the Republic 
it had temporary need of the justice of despots; for a little time it 
has veiied the statue of Liberty. But will it mistake that transparent 
veil of gauze for the jacket of Clootz, Coupé and Montaut? Will it 
pass over the Constitution, child of the Mountain, for the extra- 
vagances of Pitt? Will it mistake the errors of patriotism for the 
crimes of the agents of the foreigner; the order of the procureur of 
the Commune concerning certificates of civism, the closing of the 
churches, and his definition of the suspects, for the salutary decrees 
of the Convention, which have maintained the liberty of worship?”’ 
With this appeal to the good Committee to rectify the dangerous 
errors of extremists duped by Pitt, Camille brought his third number 
to an end. Having prepared the ground in this manner, he felt that 
he could now venture to approach the topic of the detention of the 
suspects. The fourth issue of the Viewx Cordelier appeared on 30th 
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Frimaire. It opened with a panegyric on Liberty. ‘Liberty is not a 
nymph of the Opera, it is not a red bonnet or shirt; liberty is happi- 
ness, reason, equality, justice, the declaration of rights; it is your 
sublime constitution itself. Do you want me to recognize her, to 
fall at her feet, to pour out all my blood for her? Then open the 
prisons to those two hundred thousand citizens whom you call suspects, 
“for in the declaration of rights there is no mention of houses of sus- 
picion, there are only places of arrest. There are no suspect persons, 
there are only those accused of crimes defined by the law; and do not 
think that that measure will be fatal to the Republic, it will be the 
most revolutionary measure that you have ever taken. You want 
to exterminate all your enemies by the guillotine! Was there ever 
a greater folly? Can you cause one to perish on the scaffold without 
making yourselves ten more enemies from his family or his friends?” . 
Camille then proposed the establishment of a committee of clemency 
to review in secret the cases of the prisoners and to release those 
who could not be of any danger to the Republic. In conclusion he 
appealed to Robespierre. ‘‘O, my old college comrade! remember 
those lessons of history and philosophy, that love is stronger, more 
durable than fear, that admiration and religion spring from good 
deeds; that acts of mercy are the steps of the ladder by which the 
members of the Committee of Public Safety have raised themselves to 
the sky, and which one can never mount with feet soiled with blood!” 
Camille’s intentions were in all probability good; but in pro-- 
posing the release of some of the suspects, he was attacking one of 
the mildest of the revolutionary measures, one which the patriots 
with good reason regarded as necessary for the salvation of the 
Republic. The eloquent journalist was, in fact, criticizing the wrong _ 
thing. If he had denounced the mass murders at Lyons and in 
Brittany, or if he had pointed out that the revolutionary tribunal 
was every week putting to death numbers of obscure and harmless 
persons whose political offences might very well have been punished 
lightly or altogether overlooked, Camille would have been able to 
claim that he was an advocate of justice and mercy. But he avoided 
mention of the vulnerable parts of the revolutionary system, and 
concentrated his attack on the imprisonment of the suspects, a measure 
which involved no particular harm to the persons concerned and 
aided considerably in the national defence. If the prisoners had 
been released the benefits of that proceeding would have gone almost _ 
entirely to the aristocratic classes, who furnished the great majority 
ef suspects; and in consequence the patriots may be forgiven if they 
harboured doubts about the journalist’s motives. In fact, the ad- 
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vocacy of release was distinctly ill-timed. At the time when Camille 
was writing, the Austrians were yet in Alsace, the Vendean army 
was still wandering through Brittany, and the Allied armies under 
Coburg were encamped in the department of the North, planning to 
take the offensive as soon as weather should permit. Under these 
circumstances no responsible political leader of those times or our 
own would have let loose large numbers of persons whose sympathies 
were notoriously on the side of the national enemies and who would 
be certain to create trouble for their benefactors. The minimum 
condition for release of the suspects would have been the complete 
expulsion of the enemy from the soil of the Republic, as happened in 
the summer of 1794. It is no wonder that good Jacobins received 
Camille’s proposal with marked disapproval. On the other hand, the 
aristocrats were delighted. They bought the Vieux Cordelier to the 
number of 50,000 copies and circulated it in the prisons, where it 
received due appreciation. The adherents of the old régime saw in 
the new campaign, if not the end of the Revolution, at least the 
mortal blow to the hated sansculottism which offended their souls 
probably even more than the change in the form of government. 
Meanwhile, two days after the appearance of the third number of 
the Vieux Cordelier, the malcontents in the Convention secured 
another striking success. After Lecointre and others had edified the 
Assembly with startling revelations of the shortcomings and mis- 
doings of certain revolutionary committees, and the highly insulting 
actions of agents of the executive council, Bourdon renewed his 
proposition that the incorrigible ministers should all be dismissed, 
and the disconcerted Convention decreed that the Committee should 
make a report on the subject within three days. In this favourable 
atmosphere, Fabre d’Eglantine launched the main attack. He 
denounced the “‘insolent’’ conduct of the soldiers of the revolutionary 
army, and particularly of one of their officers, Maillard, who had 
been sent by the government on a mission to Bordeaux; then he turned 
his attention to Vincent, reproached him with paying agents to em- 
barrass the deputies on mission; and finally produced a placard said 
to have originated from Ronsin, to the effect that out of the 120,000 
souls in Lyons, there were not even 1,500 patriots, but only 1,500 
who could be spared; and that before long, the guilty would have 
perished and the Rhone would have borne their blood-stained bodies 
tothesea. After Fabre, Bourdon declared that the ‘horrible placard” 
had caused him, and all those who read it, “to shudder with indig- 
nation.”’ The deputies, shocked by these well-contrived revelations, 
decreed the arrest of Vincent, Ronsin and Maillard. On more 
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information from Bourdon’s obliging group, the Convention ordered 
the arrest of three agents of the executive council; and it would have 
added Héron, an employee of the lesser Committee, if Vadier had » 
not defended his man. All this was done without troubling the Com- 
mittees who had appointed these men! The wave of reaction ran 
high, and the moderates seemed on the eve of a triumph. In the 
evening the Jacobins dared hardly protest. One of their number 
spoke in favour of Ronsin, only to be overwhelmed by Laveaux, 
Dufourny and Fabre. On the 29th Frimaire, Bourdon triumphantly 
announced to the Club that the ‘‘counter-revolutionary faction”’ of 
the War Office would soon be crushed. 

At this moment, however (29th Frimaire), Collot d’Herbois 
arrived in Paris. He had been warned by his friends, and he was well 
aware of the threat to himself behind the arrest of Ronsin, his sub- — 
ordinate. He brought with him Chalier’s head as a reminder of 
what the Lyonnese aristocrats had done, and he roused the Cordeliers 
and all the extremist party. Next day, these presented a petition »* 
to the Convention in which they requested to be informed whether 
Vincent and Ronsin had been imprisoned for their denunciations of 
Dumouriez, Custine and Brissot, and why seventy-four Girondins, 
obvious conspirators, had not yet met their merited fate; and -to this 
expression of desire for enlightenment on obscure topics, they added 
a statement of their own, professing the highest of regard for the. 
two committees and threatening vengeance on the faction of modera- 
tion and corruption. The next day, Ist Nivose, Collot and the 
Cordeliers held a funeral ceremony in honour of Chalier; ardent 
republicans of the capital in procession conducted the remains of 
the ‘“‘martyr,’’ surrounded by Lyonnese patriots, from the place de 
la Bastille to the Convention. One of the Lyonnese asked for Chalier 
the honours of the Panthéon. In reply, Couthon of the Committee 
supported the request; and, going further, he proposed to remove 
from the Panthéon the remains of General Dampierre, who was, 
according to Couthon, “nothing but a traitor.’’ This roused Danton, 
who had been the friend of Dampierre; he protested, and secured 
reference back to the Committee. Then Collot took up his own 
defence, and justified his actions at Lyons. The sentiment of the 
deputies was with him, and the malcontents did not dare to answer. 
That evening, Collot came to the Jacobins, reproached them for their 
weakness and warmly took up the cause of his friend Ronsin whose 
zeal and ability he had witnessed at Lyons. Collot’s energy and 
resolution had turned the tide against the moderates; and the Club 
passed to the offensive. Momoro attacked the deputy Goupilleau 
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who had once suspended Ronsin; Nicolas, a member of the committee 
of surveillance of the department of Paris, denounced Camille Des- 
moulins. ‘‘I accuse him of having published a pamphlet with criminal 
and counter-revolutionary intentions. For a long time Camille has 
been brushing the guillotine. ...I ask that he be expelled from the 
bosom of the Society.’’ Then Hébert took the floor. Encouraged 
by Collot’s presence, and by the favourable reception given to 
Nicolas, the editor of Pére Duchesne denounced the entire moderate 
faction, in particular Bourdon of the Oise, Philippeaux, Desmoulins, 
and Fabre d’Eglantine, and bestowed abundant praise on the un- 
justly persecuted Vincent and Ronsin. The Society was of the 
same opinion. It ordered that Fabre, Bourdon and Camille should 
be invited to attend the next session and answer the charges against 
them; and that a communication should be made to Ronsin and 
Vincent to assure them of the highest regard and the fraternal feeling 
of the Club towards them in their present unfortunate period of 
suffering at the hands of oppressors. Clearly the Jacobins were 
inclined to take the part of the extremists. Hébert, in his number 
326, rejoiced that the brave giant Collot had arrived and confounded 
the intrigues which were intended to arm patriots against patriots, 
to divide the Mountain and to recall to life the toads of the Marsh. 
Danton and his friends had been present at the session of the Club; 
but in the face of evident adverse opinion they had not dared to take 
part in the discussion. 

The recent developments had evidently perplexed Robespierre. 
At first, he had approved of the campaign of the moderates against 
forcible dechristianization and against the most violent individuals 
of the extremist party; but when Camille had attacked the whole 
revolutionary system, when Bourdon and his friends assailed the 
honest and capable Bouchotte, the faithful employee Héron, when 
the whole party lavished hostile words indiscriminately on the just 
and on the unjust, Maximilien began to fear the possibility of a 
triumph of that ‘‘faction.”’ At the same time, investigations of the 
East India affair (not completed till some time later) began to cast 
suspicion on Fabre’s statements at the time of Chabot’s arrest. Last 
came the open campaign of the Vieux Cordelier for the release of the 
suspects. All these awakened mistrust in Robespierre’s mind. 
Accordingly, he gave his tacit support to Collot against the moderates, 
although he had had doubts about the former’s conduct at Lyons, 
as seems probable from the fact that he had answered none of Collot’s 
urgent letters. As yet, however, he disliked the policy of the ex- 
tremists even more than that of the moderates. Such was not the 
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inclination of Billaud, who was already demanding Danton’s head; 
but Robespierre recoiled in horror from the idea, crying that the 
fanatical member wished to kill all the best patriots... Maximilien - 
concluded that the govenment ought to steer its way between the 
two factions, to avoid identifying itself with either, and to retain the 
confidence of the patriots and of the country at large. He decided 
that the Committee should answer Camille’s arguments and should 
make a statement explaining its position and warning the patriots 
not to be misled by either of the two ‘‘unworthy factions.’’ For the 
present he would assume an impartial attitude, beating off attacks 
from either side, but still keeping the door open for reconciliation. 
Robespierre seems to have desired at first to shield Danton and 
Desmoulins as much as possible, and in case of necessity to throw 
his weight into an attack on Fabre d’Eglantine, whom he regarded ~ 
as the directing intelligence behind the manoeuvres against the 
Committee in the Convention. As usual, Maximilien assumed the 
burden of conducting the policy of the government in the Club and . 
on the floor of the Assembly. 

Although the deputies had accepted Collot’s defence, they were 
still inclined to listen to moderate suggestions. On Ist Nivose, 
Bourdon’s group induced the Convention to decree the arrest of 
Mazuel, staff officer of the revolutionary army, and well-known 
extremist; and on 2nd Nivose, they hastened to obtain credit for 
clemency by supporting a proposal to postpone the execution of a 
wine merchant, whose case deserved special consideration. But the 
extremists were also busy. One of their deputations asked for a 
prompt report on the arrested deputies (the seventy-four), and also 
on Ronsin and Vincent, accused by men who had no crime to impute 
to them save that of having laid bare their own intrigues. The next 
day, 3rd Nivose, another delegation from the Cordeliers appeared 
at the bar, declared that they regarded the two “‘martyrs”’ as patriots 
and true Cordeliers, and requested for them a prompt trial. 

In the evening, the hall of the Jacobins was filled to the doors. 
At first, the moderates attempted to capture the Society; they moved 
the recall of the decision to defend Ronsin and Vincent. But Collot 
took the floor; read letters from Lyons which announced that the 
patriot Gaillard had killed himself on learning of the persecution of 
the excellent Ronsin; demanded instant succour for republicans 
reduced to despair by the supine attitude of the authorities; and 
denounced the editors of journals who translated ancient authors 
with a view to spreading disunion and moderating the movement of 

1Billaud’s speech of 9th Thermidor. 
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the Revolution, men who were clearly not patriots. Bursts of 
applause showed that the Jacobins approved the orator. After 
Collot, Levasseur of the Sarthe attacked Philippeaux. The latter 
rose to justify his accusations against Ronsin; he repeated the charges 
about the sansculotte general’s conduct in Vendée and widened his 
topic to include a detailed history of the shortcomings of Rossignol, 
L’Echelle and the other special protégés of the Committee in the 
West, all of whom he accused of negligence, ignorance and treason. 
His speech caused a storm in the Society. Danton, well aware of the 
prevailing opinion of the Jacobins, affected an impartial attitude, 
stated that he had formed no conclusion as yet, and that the burden 
of proof lay on Philippeaux. Robespierre was judicious and fair- 
minded; he declared that he had not read Philippeaux’ pamphlet, 
but he did not think that that deputy was inspired by any but the 
purest intentions; nevertheless, he advised him to examine his 
motives carefully; and he asked the Club to give the complainant a 
hearing, at the same time warning them that foreigners were attempt- 
ing to divide them and were placing them between two traps, modera- 
tion and extremism. In spite of Robespierre’s appeal, fresh dis- 
turbances followed, accompanied by a lively exchange of personal 
remarks between Philippeaux and Levasseur. Danton seized the 
opportunity to obtain credit for whole-hearted patriotism and to 
place Robespierre in the shade. ‘“‘The enemy is at our gates!’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and we are tearing each other to pieces. Will all our quarrels 
kill a single Prussian?’’ and he asked for a commission to hear the 
accusations. Couthon asked Philippeaux whether he really believed 
that there had been treason in Vendée. The deputy answered “Yes.” 
“In that case,’’ said Couthon, ‘‘I also request the nomination of a 
commission.’ At this juncture, the Hébertist Momoro sought to 
take advantage of the breach between moderates and Committee to 
offer a conditional support to the latter. ‘‘Let patriotism be upheld, 
let patriots be oppressed no more, and all the republicans will defend 
the Republic to the last drop of their blood.’’ But Robespierre, ever 
suspicious of the extremists, repudiated the rather definite suggestion 
and the proffered alliance. ‘‘The Convention will do its duty to 
the end without fear of insurrection.’’ Thus he kept clear of both 
extremists and moderates. In the end, the Jacobins appointed a 
number of their members to examine the charges brought by Philip- 
peaux; and the stormy session came to a close. 

Clearly it was high time for the Committee to reassert its leader- 
ship and to make a public statement on the new situation created 
by the appearance of two powerful factions. On Nivose 5th (December 
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25th) Robespierre read to the Convention a report on the condition 
of the revolutionary government. The Republic, he explained, had. 
to steer between two rocks, weakness and rashness, moderation and . 
excess; moderation, which is to prudence what impotence is to 
chastity, and excess, which resembles energy as hydropsy does health. 
“The two extremes touch at the same point. The friend of kings and 
the procureur-general of the human race are in good accord. The 
fanatic covered with crosses and the fanatic who preaches atheism 
have much in common. Baron democrats are the brothers of the 
marquises of Coblentz and sometimes red caps are nearer red claws 
than one would think.’”’ Both factions were instigated by the foreigner, 
in order to destroy the Republic. ‘‘They caress our passions; they 
seek to inspire even our opinions; they turn our own resolutions 
against us.’’ Under these circumstances the government’s course was 
difficult; if it.opposed the moderates they would accuse it of extrem- 
ism, while if it repressed the extremists it would incur the reproach 
of moderation. ‘‘What must we do then? We must pursue the 
guilty inventors of perfidious systems, protect patriotism even in its 
errors, enlighten the patriots and continually raise the people to the 
height of its rights and its destinies. The foreign courts have for a long 
time spewed forth over France all the clever rascals that they retain 
in their pay; their agents infest even our armies. They deliberate in 
our administrations, in our section assemblies and introduce them- 
selves into our clubs; they have sat even in the sanctuary of the 
national representation; they direct and will continue to direct the 
counter-revolution on the same plan.’’ The triumph of their art had 
been the campaign of dechristianization, which had revived the flames 
of civil war and caused more precious French blood to be spilt; and 
their pernicious activities were still in full force. In this way, while 
blaming both factions, Robespierre laid more stress on the dangers of 
ultra-revolutionism; this was a serious mistake, as he did not recognize 
the different forces behind the two parties. But it was necessary for 
the Committee to give France one more proof of its determination not 
to err on the side of moderation. ‘‘The Committee has noticed that 
the law is not prompt enough in punishing the prominent guilty. The 
foreigners, agents of the allied kings, generals soiled with French 
blood, former accomplices of Dumouriez, Custine and Lamarliére 
have been under arrest for a long time but have not been judged. The 
punishment of one hundred obscure guilty is less useful to Liberty 
than that of one head of a conspiracy.” Accordingly, Robespierre 
proposed, and the Convention decreed, the immediate trial—equiva- 
lent to condemnation—of Diétrich, mayor of Strasbourg, the younger 
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Custine, Biron, Barthélemy and all the general officers accused of 
complicity with Dumouriez, Custine, Lamarliére and Houchard; and 
the Committee of Public Safety was directed to draw up a report on 
the means to perfect the organization of the revolutionary tribunal. 

Next day, Nivose 6th, Barére made his contribution to the explana- 
tion of the stand of the Committee by replying to the arguments 
of the Vieux Cordelier. He repudiated the base idea of any parallel 
between the degenerate Roman Empire and the Republic of France; 
he insisted on the patent necessity for the full maintenance of re- 
volutionary vigour in dealing with disaffected classes; but, as it 
was quite possible that among the prisoners there were a few true 
patriots who had fallen on evil days through the personal spite or 
misunderstanding of some local committee of surveillance, he pro- 
posed the appointment of a new commission, whose members should 
‘be drawn from the two governing committees, with power to examine 
doubtful cases and to ascertain whether some worthy sansculottes 
had been unjustly incarcerated as suspects; the commission was not to 
have the power to release anyone, but it might report its findings 
to the two committees. This was something quite different from the 
committee of clemency advocated by Camille, which would have freed 
aristocrats who were not likely to become a danger to the State; it 
was no part of Barére’s intention to let loose any aristocrat, wild 
or tame. It appeared that there was a division of opinion in the 
government; for Robespierre opposed the proposition on the ground 
that the new commission was entirely superfluous, since the Committee 
of General Security, with its noted reputation for integrity and 
impartiality, was wholly adequate to attend to the complaints of 
patriots in distress. The Convention adopted Robespierre’s view and 
left the matter in the status quo—which provided that local revolu- 
tionary committees had to send an account of the motives for each 
arrest they made to the Committee of General Security, and per- 
mitted the prisoners to make their complaints to that body. By 
this means Robespierre and the Convention signified to a world of 
anxious republicans that they would make no concession to a dangerous 
moderation. 

At the same time, the position of the Committee was strengthened 
by the reports from the frontiers. On 4th Nivose arrived the news 
of the recapture of Toulon; and there followed despatches from the 
West to tell of the extermination of the Vendéan army at Le Mans 
and Savenay, and from the East to relate the defeat of the Austro- 
Prussians at Geisberg and the relief of Landau. The Committee 
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regained its hold over patriotic opinion and over the Convention; 
the moderates were in retreat. 

All good Jacobins.were now awaiting the 16th Nivose (5th January) 
the date fixed for the report of the committee of investigation into 
the charges of Philippeaux and the conduct of Camille and other 
erring ones. Meanwhile Hébert and Desmoulins engaged in a lively 
paper war. The former referred in delicately complimentary terms to 
his opponent as ‘“‘an ass with long ears who has been kicking with his 
four feet for some days. ‘Open the prisons,’ he says, ‘to those two 
hundred thousand citizens you call suspects.’ What infamy! That 
is to recruit a Vendée or form a new one! Where would we be without 
the sacred guillotine? Without it would a single Jacobin exist? 

Such is the talk of a miserable intriguer. Isn’t he a conspirator, 
who wants to rally all the discontented and to encourage all traitors 
to arm against the Republic?” 

Following this exemplary lead, the Cordeliers Club excluded 
Camille and endeavoured to prevent him from dishonouring their 
name by using it as the title of a disreputable journal. Desmoulins 
replied in his fifth number, dated Nivose 5th, but which seems to 
have appeared some days later. This issue of the Vieux Cordelier 
was intended as Camille’s justification and defence, addressed to the 
Jacobins. The journalist declared that after hearing Pére Duchesne 
and the other noisy patriotic sentinels clamouring that the Republic 
was in danger from moderation, he had conceived it his duty to 
point out the opposite peril of extremism. Nicolas had said that 
Camille was brushing the guillotine; how could it be compatible with 
the terrible duties of a juror of the revolutionary tribunal to speak 
thus lightly of life and death? The journalist’s own record since 
July 14th and Robespierre’s defence of him were proof enough of 
the purity of his intentions. If Collot and Barére reproached him 
with some of his unfortunate friendships, he could reply that they 
also had exhibited painful weaknesses of the sort. Then he turned 
his attention to Hébert. He referred to Pére Duchesne’s former 
employment as check-taker at the Varieties theatre, and to his 
sudden departure, which had been associated with a large and un- 
explained deficit in the funds of the house. Much worse, Bouchotte 
had given Hébert 183,000 livres for 600,000 copies of the Pere Duchesne, 
worth only 16,000 livres; a fact which, he alleged, threw considerable 
light on the editor’s “sudden affluence.” After this revelation, 
Camille produced an extensive assortment of other scandals and 
accusations against Hébert and concluded with an extract from the 

1Pere Duchense No. 328. 
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books of the national treasury containing the figures quoted above 
with regard to Bouchotte. 

Camille’s charges created a great sensation. It does not appear, 
however, that they had any foundation in fact. The Pare Duchesne 
was only one of eight journals which were circulated among the 
soldiers by the minister of war in accordance with a decree of the 
Convention; its editor had received not 183,000 livres but only 
118,000; and the costs of publishing were, according to Bouchotte’s 
statement to Buchez and Roux in 1837 (H.P. 31. 234), seven times the 
16,000 livres mentioned by Camille; so that it appears that Hébert 
did make a little profit, but nothing of any account. The fact that 
Robespierre did not take the accusations seriously is the best proof 
‘that they are negligible. The editor replied for himself in his number 
330. He denounced a new clique of aristocrats, moderates, intriguers, 
thieves, who were plotting to set the patriots by the ears and have 
them destroy one another—the ‘‘Philippotins,’’ a vile excrement of 
royalism and Brissotism; then, becoming more explicit, he named 
Philippeaux, Bourdon of the Oise, Fabre d’Eglantine and the renegade 
Desmoulins. He repudiated the charge of having made a fortune 
out of the circulation of his paper in the armies and declared that 
what little profit he had obtained had been invested in the voluntary 
loan. Nevertheless, the accusations damaged the ultra-revolutionists 
to a certain extent. 

That party then received another blow. It had enjoyed the 
support of two of the members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
Collot d’Herbois and Hérault de Séchelles. The last name will 
probably surprise many who have been accustomed to associate 
Hérault with the Dantonists, but it has been clearly proved by 
M. Mathiez! that the author of the Constitution of 1793 was never 
intimate with Danton, but had constantly supported and protected 
the extremists. He had not acted from any conviction, like Collot, 
for Hérault was too much of an Epicurean to allow convictions to 
interfere with pleasure, but he had probably judged it well to placate 
a party which appeared to be strong and might in future control the 
government; at all events he had maintained relations with the 
ultra-revolutionaries and had performed services for them. In 
consequence of this, the intriguer Fabre d’Eglantine, had denounced 
him to Robespierre in October, together with Proly, Desfieux, Dubuis- 
son and Pereira as agents of the Coalition. Robespierre, who at that 
time trusted the good faith, if not the financial honesty, of Fabre, 
believed the accusation; and some time later, when he discovered 
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that there had been a strange leakage of confidential documents of 
the Committee, he concluded—quite wrongly, as M. Mathiez has- 
also shown—that Hérault was betraying the government. In the 
Convention, the industrious Bourdon was denouncing the unfortunate 
deputy and requesting his dismissal from the Committee. Mean- 
while Hérault had been sent on mission to Alsace, where, aside from 
some unedifying amorous intrigues, he had conducted himself as a 
good extremist; he returned at the beginning of Nivose, defended 
himself before the Convention and offered his resignation, which the 
Assembly refused. But the Committee held an opinion different 
from that of the deputies on the matter. It offered Hérault two 
alternatives: to persist in his resignation or to hear a report made 
in the Conventicn on the subject of his conduct. Hérault was 
frightened; conscious of the fact that his noble birth would be a 
heavy handicap in any war of words in the Assembly or at the Jacobins, 
he ceased to attend the sessions of the Committee. The ultra-revolu- 
tionaries had one friend the less in the seat of power. 

The chief scene of conflict was now the Jacobin Club. On Nivose 
16th (January 5th), before a crowded house, Collot reported for 
the committee of investigation into the charges of Philippeaux and 
the actions of Camille and Bourdon. He censured Philippeaux as 
a bad patriot who had stirred up strife among the republicans and 
was spreading unwarranted calumnies against good sansculotte 
generals; but he treated Camille lightly, represented him as an 
excellent patriot misled by evil company and exhorted him to cease 
uttering sentiments which pleased only the aristocrats. In con- 
clusion, Collot asked that Philippeaux be excluded from the Club and 
that a vote of censure be passed on the Vieux Cordelier. After an 
exchange of heated remarks between Camille and Hébert, Augustin 
Robespierre intervened; he had just returned from Toulon and the 
South, where he had witnessed much dechristianization of which he 
approved not at all, and he was in consequence disposed to be hostile 
to Hébert. But his brother inclined rather to the side of the extremists. 
He declared that he had not made up his mind with regard to the 
accusation of Philippeaux, that he was of the opinion that Camille’s 
charges against Hébert could not be proved, and that the time of the 
Society ought not to be taken up with personal animosities; the 
members should confine the discussion to the points raised by 
Philippeaux. Danton took the occasion to make a prudent speech, 
apparently impartial, stressing the patriotic standpoint. ‘Let us 
subordinate our private dissensions to the general welfare and accord 
to the aristocrats only pre-eminence with the dagger!”” Danton did 
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not wish to involve himself too deeply in the case of Philippeaux; 
he desired to obtain credit with the Jacobins for a statesmanlike 
attitude, superior to all despicable petty quarrels. The session ended 
with no resolution taken, except that Philippeaux should be heard 
again at the next meeting. 

On the following day, 16th Nivose, a deputation of women appeared 
at the bar of the Convention to ask for assistance from the government 
while their husbands were at the front. This afforded an excellent 
opening for Bourdon and his friends to accuse the ministry, and 
especially Bouchotte, of grave neglect of their obvious duties. After 
this conscientious fulfilment of a deputy’s solemn obligations to 
criticize governmental incompetence, Bourdon proposed next day in 
the Assembly that no minister-should be allowed to take funds from 
the treasury without a special decree issued after an ifvestigation 
by one of the Committees; and with the support of Danton and 
Philippeaux he actually carried his measure. This order would have 
hampered the action of the government seriously, if the Committees 
had not privately directed the ministers to ignore it and assured 
them of their support. Danton’s action in this matter proves that 
pure patriotic zeal was not his sole motive in political affairs in the 
winter of the Year IJ. After this incident Philippeaux, who saw 
that he had been beaten at the Jacobins, rose and read a concise 
memorandum of his version of the Vendean war and the now familiar 
shortcomings of Ronsin and Rossignol; and he asked for a report of 
the Committee of General Security on the subject. After a short 
and not too friendly debate, a stranger appeared at the bar—the 
general Westermann, whose arrival was probably more than a mere 
coincidence. His speech, on the complete destruction of the rebel 
army of Vendée, was the signal for a rally of all the malcontent 
deputies. Lecointre announced that Westermann had been removed 
from his command and was threatened with arrest. ‘‘The reason for 
his removal is simple,” cried Philippeaux; “‘he has defeated the 
rebels of Vendée!’” At once Merlin, of Thionville and the Mayengais, 
Levasseur, Goupilleau and Bellegarde took up the cause of the un- 
fortunate commander, persecuted by an ungrateful government and 
won from a sympathetic Convention a decree that Westermann should 
remain at liberty until the Committee of General Security had made 
a report on his case.! This well-contrived affair was another successful 
thrust at the Committee. 

Robespierre and his colleagues had good reason to fear that the 
affections of a coy Convention were being alienated by an ingenious 
system of intrigues; in fact, the position of the Committee was 

1Westermann was suspected of having distributed 30,000 guns among the in- 
habitants of Vendée—Annales Historiques No. 18, p. 527. 
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once more distinctly insecure. During these same days another 
revelation was made, of the usual odious variety, which profoundly | 
influenced Robespierre’s attitude towards all the moderate opponents 
of the government; it concerned Fabre d’Eglantine. This man, the 
intimate friend, almost the alter ego of Danton, we already know as 
a perpetually busy intriguer who had improved the opportunity of 
Danton’s term as Minister of Justice to pillage the coffers of the State. 
The looseness of his fingers was probably known to Robespierre, but 
not the fact that he was an accomplished double-dealer. Until the 
beginning of 1794, Maximilien considered Fabre to be an ardent 
republican, because he always made a conspicuous show of supporting 
or proposing advanced revolutionary measures. Accordingly, Fabre 
had been able in October to execute with great success what was 
perhaps his’ masterpiece of intrigue. At the time the ultra-revolu- 
tionaries, especially Desfieux and Hébert, were busy attacking Danton 
and his friends, going so far as to hint at complicity with royalism. 
Fabre conceived an effective reply. He went to Robespierre and 
Saint Just and denounced as agents of the foreigner Proly, Desfieux, 
Dubuisson and Pereira, three of them of foreign birth but hitherto 
accounted true republicans, as well as Hérault de Séchelles, the 
friend and protector of Proly. Robespierre, convinced of the good 
faith of Fabre, believed the accusations; in November he accused 
the four victims before the Jacobins of being in league with the 
Allies, and had them arrested. In the meantime came the affair 
of the forged decree concerning the East India Company, in which 
Chabot, Delaunay and Julien of Toulouse were involved. Fabre 
d’Eglantine had been associated with the three unlamented money- 
makers, but had explained that his signature of the false copy was 
due to treacherous deception on the part of Chabot; and he was 
left undisturbed, save for slanderous attacks by malignant and 
suspicious ultra-revolutionaries, who were at the time in distinct 
disfavour in official quarters. But a different story came to light 
after the fifteenth of Nivose, when the seals on the East India Com- 
pany’s papers were removed and a thorough investigation was com- 
menced by the Committee of General Security. It was discovered 
that Fabre had in fact been privy to the conspiracy of the liquidators 
to make a fortune by imposing a falsified decree on an unsuspecting 
Convention, and that he was as guilty as Chabot, Julien and Delaunay. 
Robespierre learned that he had been completely hoodwinked and 
successfully duped by a clever scoundrel under a republican mask— 
and that scoundrel was the right-hand man of Danton and intimate 
1Mathiez, Conspiration de !’Etranger, article 2. 
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friend of Camille Desmoulins. Maximilien, with his austere morals 
and his repulsion for the easy ways of the world, was profoundly 
shocked by this unpleasant revelation. At the Jacobins, in the 
evening of 19th Nivose, he spoke of Fabre with words which imply 
hatred and aversion. Up to this time Robespierre had shielded Danton 
and Camille; but after the discovery of the despicable nature of their 
close associate, he drew away from them. Could the man who was 
to undertake a defence of Fabre be otherwise than corrupt, and a 
counter-revolutionist ? 

The effect on Maximilien of Philippeaux’s persistence in his 
charges against the government, of the danger to the Committee as a 
result of intrigues in the Convention, and of the villainy of Fabre, 
was soon evident. At the Jacobins, on Nivose 18th (January 7th), he 
denounced the new Brissotins, more dangerous, more perfidious, more 
clever than the old ones, and their contemptible intrigues against 
pure government; he summoned the Montagnards to rally around the 
Committee of Public Safety, and received abundant assurance of their 
enthusiastic support and that of the Club. The Society called on 
Philippeaux; he was not present, and he and his charges were dismissed 
with disgrace. Camille Desmoulins, called to account, admitted that 
he had been deceived with regard to that deputy, and had no longer 
any opinion on the subject of his accusations. Robespierre, in whose 
mind irritation was not far from the surface, chided the wandering 
sheep for persistence in the error of his ways, said that he was a 
spoiled child, and that his writings ought to be burnt publicly before 
the Society. Camille answered proudly: ‘‘Burning is not answering!”’ 
The unreasonable obstinacy of this reply let loose the indignation 
in Robespierre’s soul; it was the breaking point of his relations 
with Desmoulins. ‘‘How do you still dare to justify works which 
are the delight of the aristocrats? Learn, Camille, we can have 
no more indulgence for you. The way in which you try to prove 
yourself in the right shows me that you have bad motives. The man 
who holds so strongly to perfidious writings is perhaps more than 
misled! Desmoulins is the organ of a vile faction which borrows his 
pen to spread its poison!’’! Robespierre’s lingering sympathy had 
been destroyed; neither Camille nor Danton could mollify him. The 
next evening, 19th Nivose, he burst into a storm against the double 
plot to ruin the Republic by means of exaggeration and moderation; 
and of the two branches of this dangerous conspiracy, he denounced 
more fiercely that of ‘‘the new faction which has rallied under the 
torn banner of Brissotism. They don’t dare to assault in front the 
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power of the united representatives of the people, but they make false 

attacks. In the same moment, they make moderate propositions in 

the Convention, to which the patriots cannot reply, because their , 
functions oblige them to be absent; and in groups (on the streets) 

they make dangerous and calumnious motions. . . . I declare to the 

real Montagnards that there are only a few more serpents to crush!” 

One of the ‘‘serpents’” mentioned was in the hall—Fabre d’Eglantine. 

“T ask,” cried Robespierre, ‘“‘that that man, whom we never see 

without a lorgnette in his hand, and who knows so well how to expose 

intrigues in the theatre, come here and explain himself; we shall see 

how he leaves!’’! Fabre replied that there was no precise accusation 

against him, that he could not answer a general charge against a 

party, and that he had had no connection with Philippeaux, Bourdon 

-or the Vieux Cordelier. At this a Jacobin called out, ‘To the guil- « 
lotine!’’ but Robespierre would have no premature moves; he had 
the disturber expelled from the Society. It was clear that the Club 
was wholly with its leader. On 21st Nivose they excluded Camille and _ 
seemed disposed to extend the same considerate treatment to Bourdon; 

but Robespierre intervened. He declared that he was tired of petty 

struggles in which the point of view of general interests was lost. 

At that statement someone murmured “Dictator!’’ This roused the 

speaker’s resentment. ‘‘Anyone who is ambitious to-day is a rascal, 

a fool! Because I exercise in the Committee of Public Safety one- 

twelfth of authority, he calls me dictator! My dictatorship is that of - 
Lepelletier and Marat, it is the dagger of tyrants!’’ Then, in order 

to give the Society a rest from suspicion and dissension,” Robespierre 

propounded a theme on which all patriots were of one mind—the vices 

and crimes of the British government. The Club recalled the order 

which excluded Camille; but he and Bourdon ceased to attend the 

sessions. Fora time, while the Jacobins were discussing the “manifold 

and monstrous” sins of Pitt and George III, peace reigned within the 

walls of the Club. The Cordeliers decreed that Fabre, Philippeaux, 

Bourdon and Camille had lost the confidence of the Society and 

expelled such of them as had been members. 

Fabre’s fate was sealed. He was arrested during the night of 
23rd Nivose. Next day Amar of the lesser Committee made a report 
about the matter in the Convention.. Danton, who probably was 
aware of the prisoner’s guilt, endeavoured to intervene, but com- 
promised himself without assisting his friend in any way. He did 
not venture to defend Fabre’s character; he asked that the accused 
be allowed to appear before the bar of the Assembly and give their 

tAulard, Jacobins V, 603. 
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own explanations. ‘‘When an accusation of forgery is brought before 
you, which may be disavowed and attributed to another hand, why 
should you not hear those who are accused?” But Vadier opposed ; 
why should Fabre have a privilege not enjoyed by Brissot and his 
accomplices? Billaud declared that Fabre was a consummate rascal; 
when the other deputies in the plot had been arrested, he remained 
at large only because certain facts had not been proved; the Con- 
vention ought to rid itself as soon as possible of villains who seemed 
to serve the Republic merely in order the more to betray it. Danton 
then asked for more light on the subject, for a prompt report. Billaud 
replied: ‘‘To set a time to make this report would be to strangle the 
affair. . . . Woe to him who has sat by Fabre’s side and is still his 
dupe!”’ This was a terrible warning; Danton could not reply. He 
must have seen that his position was full of danger; he had failed 
to give the least help to his right-hand man. Fabre was in prison; 
Philippeaux had been discredited; and when Desmoulins took his 
next number to the printer, the latter refused to print it. The moder- 
ates had suffered a severe blow. Danton was isolated and to some 
extent disgraced; he lost heart, wavered, was partly demoralized; 
from this time he acted by fits and starts and seems to have forgotten 
his customary prudence and discretion. Lucile Desmoulins wrote 
to her friend the representative Fréron at Toulon to hasten back to 
Paris, for all of them were in danger; Danton could not find listeners, 
his courage was failing him and he was growing weak: Even Bourdon 
and his associates were cowed by the menacing reference of Robes- 
pierre to the impending destruction of certain serpents; and although 
they did not cease their guerrilla shots at the government from the 
floor of the Convention, they drew away from Danton and became 
ever more wary on their own account. 
The second of Pluviose was a great anniversary; for one year 
previously, on January 21st, 1793, the Republic had thrown down its 
_ defiance to a world of monarchs by executing the man who had been 
_ King of France. When the day arrived the Jacobins marched to the 
- Convention with red caps on their heads, to the accompaniment of 
| military music. There they found the municipal officers and council; 
| and Club, Commune and Assembly repeated the sacred oath to 
| live free or to perish. The members of the three bodies made a 
| _ pilgrimage to the Place de la Révolution, took their stand around the 
_ Tree of Liberty while bands struck up “‘Veillons au salut de l’Empire”’ 
and busy patriots brought portraits of kings, burnt them and crushed 
| the ashes under foot. Then the Assembly ordered commissioners, 
among whom were Robespierre, Collot, Couthon and Billaud, to 
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draw up an act of accusation against all kings and send them to the 
tribunal of the. public opinion of all countries. One event marred the 
day: as the deputies were crossing the Place de la Révolution, they 
saw four condemned being executed—a sight not at all pleasant to the 
representatives, who hurried away. This incident furnished excellent 
ammunition to the indefatigable Bourdon to use against the authorities 
for having arranged things so awkwardly that it appeared that the 
Assembly was going to witness executions; and the Convention agreed 
with the sentiments he expressed, although perhaps not with his 
motives. Bourdon scored another success on the ninth of Pluviose 
(28th January); he contrived to turn a complaint of French prisoners 
in Mayence into a vote of censure on Bouchotte and an order for 
the Committee of Public Safety to examine the conduct of that 
minister. The policy of pinpricking the government was still being 
diligently followed by the malcontents. 

As the moderates had suffered a distinct rebuff at the Jacobins, 
the ultra-revolutionary party regained confidence and kept up an, 
agitation for the release of their two leaders, Vincent and Ronsin. 
These men had been shut up in the Luxembourg along with a large 
number of suspects, and had entertained their companions with 
constant predictions of the liberal use of the guillotine to clear the 
prisons when they should be free—a result which they never doubted, 
since in the nature of things, true patriotism must triumph over 
intrigue. Both were fanatical revolutionists of the most resolute type. 
Vincent had distinguished himself by intense hostility to noble generals 
and by readiness to detect counter-revolutionary sentiments in all 
who did not share his own opinions. He has become notorious through 
the story related of him at this time, that he seized a piece of raw 
flesh and devoured it as a practical illustration of a benevolent desire 
—‘Thus would I devour all my enemies!’’—an act of theatricality 
which need not be taken too seriously. Ronsin was much more 
cool-headed than his friend; he was a person of great bravery and 
considerable intelligence. He had received a large share of publicity 
for his actions in Vendée on account of the charges of Philippeaux; 
but in reality his conduct as staff officer of the army of Saumur had 
not been discreditable if we allow for his lack of experience, and even 
at the worst had been fully as good as that of the majority of officers 
of the old type in the Vendean war. Since that time he had been 
appointed general of the revolutionary army and had commanded ~ 
in person the detachment sent to Lyons which carried out the mass 
executions under direction of Fouché and Collot d’Herbois. In 
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consequence, he cannot be charged with responsibility for that 
slaughter, although it is clear from his statement to Vincent, which 
the latter placarded in Paris, that he did not disapprove of it. Both 
Ronsin and Vincent had been placed in prison, not by order of the 
Committee, but by a decree of the Convention procured by the 
moderate Bourdon and his friends; and accordingly their resentment 
was not against the innocent government but against the guilty 
faction which had imprisoned them by a base intrigue. They could 
be brought to trial only by action of the Committee of General 
Security, and that body had no inclination to do so. The genuineness 
of the republicanism of the two prisoners admitted of no possible 
doubt; Vincent had merely committed a few unwise acts at the War 
Office and made some imprudent remarks; and if Ronsin were to be 
incriminated for anything done in Vendée or at Lyons, the trial 
would open up a wide field for discussion on Rossignol, L’Echelle, 
Collot and Fouché, to the great discomfort of the government. There 
was no real reason for keeping the two in prison; and if they were 
free they would form a useful counter-balance against the moderates. 
On 23rd Nivose (12th January) the minor Committee released Mazuel, 
chief of staff of the revolutionary army, also imprisoned at the instiga- 
tion of the moderates. On the ninth of Pluviose (28th January) 
the extremists at the Jacobins tried to help their friends in distress. 
Léonard Bourdon asked that the society employ its good offices 
with the Convention to restore their liberty to Ronsin and Vincent. 
Robespierre, however, who still feared the extremists, desired that 
the matter be left to the lesser Committee. Next day, the tenth 
of Pluviose, the Cordeliers presented a petition to the Assembly for 
the release of their leaders. Four days later, on 2nd February, 
Vouland presented the report of the Committee of General Security 
on the subject. He declared that he had found no fault with Ronsin 
and Vincent and proposed to place them at liberty. At this Bourdon 
and his group with one accord rose and repeated their charges 
against the prisoners; Bourdon alleged that the Committee of Pur- 
chases possessed a document which proved that Vincent had used 
his position in the War Office to embezzle 40,000 livres. As it turned 
out, however, the document was found to exist only in Bourdon’s 
| imagination; and the discovery discredited his efforts. Danton then 
| took the platform. He had always been easy-going towards 
individuals; no person would have been in prison if he could have 
helped it—within reason; and perhaps he hoped to make some use 
of grateful ultra-revolutionists.!_ He advised that past offences be 
forgotten and the two patriots be restored to freedom. This was 


1Also to use this as a precedent for liberating Fabre. 
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done; and Ronsin and Vincent departed from the Luxembourg to the 

intense joy of the extremists and the apprehension of the suspects 

who had obtained close acquaintance with the formidable pair. ; 

The release gave new life to the ultra-revolytionaries. At the 

same time it was evident that Bourdon’s dissidents were still in 

activity. Even Danton made one more attempt to insinuate modera- 

tion on the fifth of Pluviose (January 24th). He recalled his services 

to the Revolution; there had once been a necessity for. the Republic 

to be terrible when it was in danger. ‘‘But is not the Republic a 

terror now to all her enemies? Is she not victorious and triumphant? 

The present moment ought to be seized to avoid mistakes and repair 

them.’”’ It was clear that Danton still had hopes for his policy of 

moderation. The two factions being apparently yet alive, it was 

time for the Committee to present a comprehensive report on the« 
situation of the Republic, a task which was entrusted as usual to 
Robespierre. Meanwhile the Convention made one small attempt at 
the great problem of reconstruction; it passed a decree to establish 
a system of universal compulsory education paid for by the State. — 
It passed another decree abolishing slavery in all the dominions of 
France and declaring that all men living in the colonies without dis- 
tinction of colour were French citizens and would enjoy all the rights 
assured by the Constitution. These measures were something indeed; 
but insignificant compared with what was still to be done to establish 
a Republic of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

Robespierre felt the responsibility of the task. On Pluviose 17th 
(5th February) he presented his report to the Convention. “It is 
time to mark clearly the object of the Revolution and the goal at 
which we desire to arrive. It is time to render account to ourselves 
both of the obstacles which keep us yet (from our ends) and the 
means we should adopt to reach them. What is the goal to which 
we are advancing? The peaceable enjoyment of Liberty and Equality; 
the reign of that eternal justice whose laws are written in the hearts 
of men. We desire an order of things in which all base and cruel 
passions are enchained, all generous and altruistic ones are awakened 
by the laws; where ambition is the desire to merit glory and to serve 
one’s country; where the citizen submits to the magistrate, the 
magistrate to the people and the people to justice; where arts are 
the decorations of Liberty, which ennobles them; where commerce 
is the source of public wealth and not only of the evil opulence of a 
few houses. We want to substitute in our country morality for 
egoism, honesty for ambition, principles for customs, duties for 
carelessness, the empire of reason for the tyranny of fashion, scorn 
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of vice for the scorn of misfortune, dignity for insolence, the grandeur 
of the soul for vanity, the love of glory for the love of money : 
a people magnanimous, powerful, happy for a people lovable, frivolous 
and miserable, that is to say, all the virtues and all the miracles of 
the Republic for all the vices and all the ridiculousness of the 
monarchy. . . . What kind of government can realize these marvels? 
Only a democratic or republican government. . . . Democracy is 
a state of the nation where the people, sovereign, guided by the 
laws which are its own work, does by itself everything that it can 
do well and by its delegates everything it cannot do by itself. 

To found and consolidate democracy among us, we must finish the 
war of Liberty against tyranny and traverse happily the storms of 
the Revolution; such is the object of the revolutionary system 
which you have organized. . . . What is the fundamental principle 
of democratic or popular government, that is to say, the underlying 
support which maintains it and makes it operate? It is Virtue; I am 
speaking of public virtue, which performed so many marvels in Greece 
and Rome and which should produce much more astonishing ones in” 
republican France; that virtue which is nothing other than the love 
of the country and its laws. . . . We might say that two great 
armies are fighting in this great epoch of human history to settle 
irrevocably the destinies of the human race and that France is the 
theatre of this formidable struggle. ... If the foundation of popular 
government in peace is virtue; the foundation of popular government 
in revolution is at the same time virtue and terror; virtue, without 
which terror is fatal, terror, without which virtue is powerless. Terror 
is no other thing than justice, prompt, severe, inflexible; it is therefore 
an emanation of virtue; it is less a particular principle than a general 
principle of democracy applied to the pressing needs of the country. 
They say that terror was the resort of despotic government. Does 
yours then resemble that of despotism? Yes, as the sword which 
shines in the hands of the heroes of Liberty resembles that with 
which the satellites of tyranny are armed!’ The orator now proceeded 
to answer the moderates, who were clamouring for relaxation of the 
revolutionary laws. ‘(Indulgence for the royalists! cry certain 
people; mercy for rascals! No! mercy for the innocents, mercy for 
the weak, mercy for the unfortunate, mercy for humanity! 

They hear coolly the story of horrors committed by tyrants against 
the defenders of Liberty; they call the too slow punishment of some 
monsters stained with the purest blood of the country a horrible 
butchery. They endure with patience the misery suffered by generous 
women who have sacrificed to the best of causes their brothers, their 
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sons, their husbands; but they lavish the most abundant consolations 
on the wives of conspirators! How easily they still fool us with words; 
how well aristocracy and moderation govern us yet by the murderous, 
maxims they have given us!”’ 

The speech is full of lofty idealism, of generous sentiment for 
the suffering poor, and of careful reasoning against the advocates 
of moderation; we feel that Robespierre here pours out his soul. 
Yet from this height of lofty aspirations, the orator descends to take 
up his favourite explanation of the ills of the nation—the machinations 
of the foreigner. Without doubt the Allies, especially Great Britain 
had some agents in France who sought to turn political vicissitudes 
to the profit of their employers by associating with one or the other 
of the anti-governmental factions; but to suppose that either extrem- 
ists or moderates were in the main composed of spies or derived their» 
ideas from them is to betray an ignorance of the realities of human 
nature or the political world. The divisions among the republicans 
in the winter of the Year II were caused by entirely ordinary differ-_ 
ences of opinion and interests. The ultra-revolutionary party was 
the natural expression of left-wing republicanism, looking forward 
to a partial social revolution, the elevation of the poor classes into 
power and out of their poverty at the expense of the rich; and the 
moderate party was the equally natural expression of the bourgeoisie’s 
desire to conquer triumphant sansculottism. These, the only real 
factors, would have been unchanged if there had been no war and no 
trace of foreign influence. All that Pitt’s agents could do was to 
assist, and that in a very minor degree, the forces already at work. 
The effectiveness of secret service work is always exaggerated out of 
all proportion by people who know little about it. Robespierre’s 
mind, which usually worked clearly, was thrown out of focus and 
distorted past common sense by a suspicion of conspiracy. He had 
not had contact enough with the world to have an intuitive feeling of 
realities in such matters. Men in conflict are always prone to attribute 
to their adversaries far more skill and cleverness than is usually 
the case; and if the aristocrats and the Allies had displayed in the 
conduct of the war one-hundredth part of the intelligence with which 
Robespierre was ready to credit them in their machinations in the 
interior, the Republic would have been conquered in the spring of 1793. 
We have no need to follow Maximilien in his denunciation of the 
pernicious activities of insidious counter-revolutionists. In con- 
clusion he appealed for confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of 
Convention and Committee. ‘Let us reassure ourselves; here is the 
sanctuary of truth; here reside the founders of the Republic, the 
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avengers of humanity and the destroyers of tyrants. Here to remove 
an abuse, it suffices to point it out. It is enough for us, in the name 
of the country, to appeal from counsels of selfish pride and individual 
weakness to virtue and the glory of the Nationa! Convention.” 
This confidence in the Convention, a belief which Robespierre main- 
tained until the last, gives us the measure of his understanding of 
social forces. In face of the fact that the deputies were inclining 
towards the leadership of a group of doubtful characters, Maximilien 
thought he had only to appeal to the patriotism and virtue of the 
representatives. He did not see that the wavering of the deputies 
was an evidence of their class instincts, which would inevitably lead 
them into a conflict with a sansculotte government. 

‘In conjunction with this speech of Robespierre’s, we may con- 
veniently refer to a report of Saint Just on the same subject, and 
evidently supplementary to Maximilien’s, delivered on the eighth 
of Ventose (26th February). The young orator was well aware 
that the republican ideal had not been attained. ‘‘We have a govern- 
ment; we have that bond in common with Europe; it consists in 
authority and a public administration; but the institutions which 
are the soul of the Republic we have not. We have no civil laws 
which embody our happiness, our natural relations and destroy the 
elements of tyranny.’ He then took up the cause of the government 
against the moderates. ‘“‘You wanted a Republic; if at the same 
time you did not desire that which constitutes it, it would bury the 
people under its ruins. What constitutes the Republic is the total 
destruction of everything which is opposed to it. They complain of 
revolutionary measures! But we are moderate in comparison with all 
other governments. In 1788 Louis XVI had eight thousand persons 
of all ages and both sexes killed in Paris. The court renewed these 
scenes at the Champ de Mars. The court hung men in.prison; the 
drowned whom people picked up from the Seine were its victims. 
There were 400,000 prisoners; 15,000 smugglers were hung every 
year; 3,000 men were broken on the wheel; there were more prisoners 
in Paris than to-day and in times of famine regiments marched against 
the people. In Europe there are four million prisoners whose cries 
you do not hear, while your parricidal moderation allows all the 
enemies of your government to triumph. Mad that we are! we 
mingle metaphysical motives with our principles while kings, a 
thousand times more cruel than we, sleep peacefully in their crime! 
Citizens, by what illusion do they try to persuade you that you are 
jnhuman? Your revolutionary tribunal has sent three hundred rascals 
to their deaths in the space of one year; did the Spanish inquisition 
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not do more than that? and for what a cause, in the name of heaven! 
And have the tribunals of England not killed anyone this year? Do 
these people speak of clemency to the kings of Europe? . . . dhe 4 
monarchy, jealous for its authority, swam in blood for thirty genera- 
tions; and you would hesitate to show yourselves severe against a 
handful of scoundrels!’’ The speaker’s tone grew menacing. ‘‘ Those 
who desire liberty for aristocrats do not want the Republic and fear 
for themselves (a clear allusion to Danton and Camille); one notorious 
sign of treason is the pity that they show for crime in a Republic that 
can be based only on inflexibility. Can the voice of criminals and of 
men disgraced and corrupted count for anything in the judgment of 
their own kind? It is certain that there is someone who in his heart 
meditates the design of making us retreat or overthrowing us. “This 
was a direct and terrible warning to Danton. Saint Just hardly . 
mentioned the ultra-revolutionaries; he devoted all his strength to 

a stern denunciation of the corrupt indulgents; and in every para- 

graph one may read between the lines: ‘‘Danton, you are very near 

the scaffold.’’ The orator continued: ‘‘ Each one of them, stricken by 

the guilt of his conscience and the fear of the inflexibility of the 

laws, is saying to himself: ‘We are not virtuous enough to be so 

terrible. . . . Legislators, pity my weakness; I don’t dare to tell you 

that I am vicious; I prefer to tell you that you are cruel’.’”’ Then 

Saint Just left the moderates to digest his speech and turned his 

attention to a proposal which he had to make, that the property of © 
those who were recognized as enemies of the Republic should be 

confiscated and used to relieve distress among the poor. The stern 

earnestness of the young orator silenced the dissidents and rallied 

the Convention again to the support of the Committee. Yet the 

very menacing tone of his speech shows that he felt the formidable 

increasing pressure of the commercial classes, but no more than 

Robespierre did he understand it. Without discussion the deputies 

adopted Saint Just’s proposals whereby it was decreed that all com- 

munes of the Republic should draw up lists of poor patriots-who 

would receive assistance from the confiscated property of the enemies 

of the Revolution; the persons of such enemies were to be detained 

in prison until the peace, then banished for the rest of their lives; 

and the Committee of General Security was authorized to release 

patriots who had been imprisoned by mistake without reference to 

the Assembly. By this decree the Committee of Public Safety 

declared war on the moderates and reaffirmed its devotion to the 

principles of true sansculottism, thereby assuring itself of popular 

support against both factions. 
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In these two speeches of Robespierre and Saint Just we may 
perceive the inmost thoughts and aspirations of the two men who 
stood for all that was best in the republicanism of the Year IJ. The 
high morality, the loffy idealism evident in their words is wholly 
admirable. Here we have the Utopia of the French Revolution as 
interpreted by the foremost democrats of the time; and here also 
we may see the weakness of their conception. It is clear that both 
Robespierre and Saint Just imagined the ideal Republic as something 
chiefly spiritual; the sway of morality and justice, the universal 
acceptance of the Golden Rule, the elimination of selfishness, hatred, 
strife, wrongdoing; in a word, the Reign of Virtue. Now while it 
is easy to secure homage to the word Virtue, it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain a large measure of agreement on the practical applications 
of that admirable quality. Each group interprets both virtue and 
justice largely in the light of its own material interests or other peculiar 
conditions; and as long as interests and conditions conflict, so long 
will there be widely different conceptions of lofty moral qualities. 
Again, it is hopeless to expect the disappearance of selfishness, cruelty 
and the other objectionable features of our spiritual composition; 
all that can be done, as long as human nature remains what it is, would 
be to deprive them of the power to do great injury. There are two 
elements in our conceptions of a Utopia for humanity; one is the 
rule of justice and love; the other is an improvement in material 
conditions. The first of these seems unattainable on account of defects 
in human nature; but the second is within our reach because man’s 
intellect has performed and will continue to perform miracles with 
his natural environment; and with the direction of the activities of 
the race towards that end we might reasonably expect to realize 
some at least, of the dreams of Utopia. In considering spiritual 
conditions as the only matters of importance, Robespierre and Saint 
Just erred. Hatred, envy, injustice, cannot be eliminated from 
human society; but they do most harm when they are injected into a 
fierce struggle over material conditions; if the latter unpleasant factor 
were satisfactorily settled, the evil passions, shut out of so important 
a sphere, might be reduced to comparative impotence. The French 
Republicans, overlooking material conditions and economic struggles, 
were doomed to see their aspirations for the Reign of Virtue defeated. 

During the month of February the Committee continued to assert 
its power against both factions. On the day after Robespierre’s 
speech, the 18th Pluviose (6th February), a deputation from two 
communes of the Rhone and Loire appeared at the bar to denounce 
the oppression practised on them by Lapallu, one of the commanders 
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of the revolutionary army. The minor Committee examined the 
charges, ascertained that they were well-founded and ordered the 
arrest of the extremist officer. This affair brought Commune Affranchie , 
(Lyons) once more into the parliamentary limelight. Lapallu had 
been the aide-de-camp of the representative Javogues, who had been 
sent to Lyons after the departure of Collot and had zealously seconded 
the patriotic efforts of the assiduous Fouché by conducting a thorough 
search for guilty aristocrats over the departments neighbouring to 
the rebel city, with the aid of the local detachment of the revolutionary 
army. His indefatigable efforts had caused certain of the prejudiced 
of that district to complain to Paris; and the Committee of Public 
Safety suspended the deputy from his functions pending an inquiry. 
The injured Javogues ignored such an obviously unjust order and 
continued to perform his duty to his country in calm indifference to © 
base intrigues against him. Suspecting the source of the oppressive 
decree, however, he published a proclamation in which he reproached 
Couthon with having shown himself, during his rule at Commune 
Affranchie, “‘the most dangerous enemy of the people and the poor; 
the friend, the declared protector of counter-revolutionaries and rich 
egoists; a monster who knew how to conceal his liberticide projects 
and who merited strangling a thousand times.’’ When this was 
reported to Paris, Couthon proved quite unable to appreciate this vivid 
description of himself with its melodramatic revelation of his motives; 
on the contrary, he denounced the author to the Convention on the 
eighth of February for his disobedience to the Committee, declared 
that Javogues had shown the “cruelty of a Nero”’ in his actions, and 
disavowed the uncharitable interpretation of his own character. The 
moderates hastened to support Couthon against the alarming ultra- 
revolutionary deputy; and the Convention ordered Javogues to 
return at once on pain of arrest. The Committees realized, however, 
that it was impossible to send the culprit to the tribunal without 
extending the same treatment to Fouché, Carrier and Collot d’Herbois; 
in consequence, the sole offence with which he was charged was that of 
having slandered Couthon, an amiable misdemeanour readily forgiven 
after a suitable retractation and a public reconciliation. Nevertheless, 
his recall was a check to the ultra-revolutionists. 

Meanwhile the extremists were endeavouring to extend their 
influence at the Jacobins. On the seventh of February a friend of 
Vincent tried to induce the Club to demand the punishment of the 
rest of the Brissotin clique, 7.¢., the seventy-four deputies who had 
expressed sympathy with the Girondins, had on that account been 
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cast into prison and were being protected from the scaffold only by 
Robespierre. Maximilien himself rose to reply; imputed unworthy 
motives to the previous speaker, and had him, and another who 
ventured to defend him, expelled from the Society. The Cordeliers 
then attempted to secure the admission of Vincent into the Jacobins, 
but failed through the unanimous opposition of Dantonists and 
government supporters. Robespierre’s stronghold was impregnable. 
Nevertheless, the ultra-revolutionaries obtained help from other 
sources. André Dumont, one of their favourite deputies, the pro- 
consul of the valley of the Somme, announced to the Convention in 
the session of the 28th Pluviose (16th February) that aristocrats 
had cut down the tree of Liberty of the Commune of Brée; and from 
Lyons, Fouché, Laporte and Meaulle wrote to the Assembly mourning 
the fact that the snake of counter-revolution was once more raising its 
venomous head and expressing their pain and sorrow over the indul- 
gence with which misinformed deputies welcomed perfidious denuncia- 
tions against the patriotic and meritorious military commission of 
Lyons. As for themselves the three misrepresented proconsuls assured 
the Convention that aristocrats would seek in vain to enlist their 
sympathies and weaken the energy of their character; they had made 
the sacrifice of their personal sentiments, devoted themselves to their 
country, and they swore to remain strong and inflexible. 
When the capital had been duly impressed with the perils of 
counter-revolution, the extremists received a notable reinforcement. 
Carrier returned from Nantes, obeying his recall by Robespierre, and 
took a leading part in the sessions of the Cordeliers’ Club. He allied 
himself with Collot d’Herbois, the ultra-revolutionary of the Com- 
mittee, and the compromised of Lyons as Carrier was of Nantes. 
Both sought to bring about friendly relations between Jacobins 
and Cordeliers, with a view to directing the government towards the 
Left. At the Society, on the third of Ventose (21st February), Collot 
praised the patriotism and courage of Carrier, and confirmed the 
latter’s eulogy, previously delivered, of Westermann, Ronsin, Rossig- 
nol, and Santerre. Westermann was a friend of Danton; but he had 
shed enough Vendéan blood to make him a worthy companion of the 
two eminent representatives who had taken up his defence. More 
help to the extremists came from Lyons. On the sixth of Ventose 
(24th February) Fouché’s associates sent a letter to the Jacobins of 
Paris to complain of the persecution and misrepresentation inflicted 
on them by the malignant faction. Collot seized the opportunity to 
mourn over the vile attacks and slanders which daily weakened the 
patriots occupied in regenerating Commune Affranchie. He praised 
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the admirable constancy of the temporary commission and the 
sacrifices made during four months by the revolutionary commission; 
for, he said, ‘‘we make great sacrifices when we forget our physical 
sensitiveness to think only of our country.” 

Two days later Saint Just delivered his report, which was directed 
almost entirely against the moderates. At the moment Robespierre 
was ill, and the Jacobins were deprived of their vigilant guardian. 
Collot welcomed the occasion to hold out his hand to the ultra- 
revolutionists. On the eighth of Ventose (26th February) he explained 
to the Club the great benefits to be derived from the new law per- 
mitting the minor Committee to release imprisoned patriots on its 
own responsibility. ‘‘You know well how many plots this law will 
frustrate and what force it will restore to the friends of Liberty. 
They are going to find themselves again in their true element; they 
are going to plunge themselves again into the revolution, in order 
to emerge with renewed vigour. It has been proposed to issue pardons; 
but the patriots are not weak enough to dream of that.’’! The “friends 
of Liberty’’ were undoubtedly Lapallu and several other extremists 
incarcerated by the influence of the moderates or by a misunder- 
standing of the Committee of Public Safety. When Collot had finished 
speaking, a deputation appeared from the Cordeliers, doubtless 
prompted by Carrier in agreement with his ally of the Committee; 
and Collot at once hastened to congratulate the patriots on this 
happy event. ‘‘You see how much strength we have when we are 
united! We have just struck our enemies to the heart; they are lost 
from the moment that we rally ourselves together.’ The Jacobins, 
touched by the fortunate coincidence, welcomed the visitors; the’ 
president, Lavicomterie of the lesser Committee, gave them a fraternal 
greeting, and the alliance of the two Clubs seemed sealed. The ultra- 
revolutionaries had gained the good graces of the Jacobins, and were 
clearly in high favour with Collot. They were in a stronger position 
than at any time since the end of November; and if some chance 
had removed Robespierre the government would certainly have taken 
on a markedly extremist complexion. 

While the government and the extremists were thus manoeuvring 
in the clubs and the Convention, the people of the capital were 
passing through the worst food crisis of the Revolution. 

In Frimaire the Convention had decreed the principle of new 
maximum prices to be found by an elaborate calculation based on 
the values of 1790, with additions made for depreciation of the currency 

abe, [edly ail, See 
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and allowances for a just profit to transport agents, wholesalers and 
retailers; and a special commission bad been at work gathering 
information, making computations and drawing up tables. Con- 
cerning the principle underlying the maximum there was doubt in 
high quarters: Saint Just thought it “a famine project’’ imported 
from abroad with the object of exciting popular disturbances and 
destroying the Convention. Probably (to judge from his later utter- 
ances) Robespierre shared this opinion; nevertheless, (in order to 
satisfy popular demand) they did not relax their efforts to apply 
the maximum. They hastened the report of the commission; but 
this was not ready until the 3rd of Ventose. Meanwhile, the applica- 
tion of the existing maximum law was left to the departmental authori- 
ties; those which desired it enforced it; the others either ignored it 
or manipulated it to serve the interests of merchants and traders; 
the results of this state of affairs were highly satisfactory to all except 
the people. In Paris the authorities endeavoured to enforce the law; 
but the capital’s food supply came from districts far from Paris, 
immune from the inconvenient maximum, and a very unhappy state 
of affairs developed. Many of the retail traders, ground between the 
authorities and the people on one hand, and the demands of the rural 
producers who supplied them on the other hand, resorted to passive 
resistance; they hoarded their stock until the day when evil restrictions 
on price should be removed, and declared to clamorous consumers 
that they had nothing to sell. Bread came in scantily, nevertheless 
fairly steadily; but meat was not to be had.! The cattle formerly 
sent to Paris by La Vendée and the Rhine provinces no longer arrived: 
from the other sources of meat supplies for the army had to be de- 
ducted; and little was left for the people of the capital. The butchers 
used their best efforts to invent methods of evading the law; they 
sold the best of what they had secretly to the rich who paid a high 
price, and to the poor they displayed only the refuse. Vegetables, 
fruit, butter, eggs and fish seemed to have vanished from Paris. 
The police reported that great numbers of workers were complaining 
that they could get nothing to eat. “If it continues, we must cut one 
another’s throats.’2 The meat famine was becoming worse; ‘we 
have to spend nearly the whole day to get a quarter or a half pound 
of bacon.’ Many individuals, anxious to supply themselves at any 
cost, went out,to the highways, met the carts coming in, and pur- 
chased the peasants’ produce at prices far above the maximum; 
1Dauban, Paris in 1794, p. 61. 


2Alger, Paris 215. 
3Alger, Paris 219 (report of Charmasse). 
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and there was in consequence so much less food for the poverty- 
stricken worker who could not afford the time to go out on these 
foraging expeditions. Not infrequently these travellers abroad | 
pillaged the carts on the road; and the resentful peasant swore by 
the bon Dieu that he would bring no more provisions to the capital.’ 
Ingenious persons forestalled every possible market and bought up 
produce for the wealthy; and the poor of Paris suffered the conse- 
quences. Queues of an appalling length waited before the retailers’ 
doors for an interminable time, in many cases to be dismissed with 
the story: ‘We have nothing left.’’ Food was not the only scarce 
necessity; coal and wood were very dear, very hard to obtain; many 
families went through the winter with only an occasional fire. Dis- 
tress was at its height. The multiplied ordinances of the Commune 
and the Department to prevent hoarding and forestalling and to 
assure equal distribution did not help materially; for they had no 
control over the source of supply outside the city. Struggles and 
small riots took place when the people lined up before the shops. 
There was a maximum of discomfort; and yet the poor were endur- 
ing it with their usual patience. The majority of them believed that 
their own government was doing all in its power to assist them, and 
that if the Sansculotte Committee could not prevent distress there 
was nothing to do but bear the privations. 

The government was in a difficult position. But its members 
endeavoured to enforce economic laws concerning which they felt 
doubtful. The Commission which was working on the general 
maximum reported on 3rd Ventose; and Barére, in explaining the 
report, took occasion to denounce the avarice of the merchants, the 
cupidity of the holders of stocks, the greed of the manufacturers; he 
predicted the extinction of parasitic middlemen and threatened slack 
local authorities who neglected the execution of the law. Augustin 
Robespierre, who may be presumed to have known the mind of his 
brother, directed the revolutionary committees of Franche-Comté to 
assume control of the execution of the maximum.2. The Committee’s 
circulars requested the strict application of the law. The government 
was resolved to hold the confidence of the sansculottes and to leave 
no pretext for extremist misrepresentations. 

With distress prevalent the attitude of the ules revolutionary 
party became a question of first importance; for the extremists 
had always championed the people in their economic demands. 
Hébert poured forth denunciations of the merchants who complained 
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of the maximum and hid all the necessaries; of the grocers who every 
day stole from the poor sansculottes; of the wine merchants who kept: 
putting more and more poison in their mixtures; of the butchers who 
_ had nothing but bones and good words for the families of the workers : 
of the bootmakers, who had no leather to shoe the sansculottes, but. 
found abundance of paper wherewith to make boots for the brave 
defenders of the country. He complained that the farmers, as voraci- 
ous as wild beasts, had forgotten that the town workers had freed ' 
them from the ‘“‘taille,” the ‘“gabelle’’ and all the nonsense of the 
old régime. His explanation of the crisis, and his exposition of the 
remedy had the merit of simplicity. It was only since certain people 
had talked of opening the prisons and establishing a committee of 
clemency that the monopolists and the merchants had ventured to 
raise their heads; such being the case, the obvious course was to 
increase the activities of the revolutionary army and the tribunals— 
the application of terror to the merchants. In one issue, Hébert 
expressed the gentle wish that the virtue of Saint Guillotine would 
deliver the republic from all those eaters of human flesh. 

Meanwhile tbe extremists were far from satisfied with the trend 
of events. They had seen numbers of their own partisans arrested; 
they had observed the growing strength of their opponents in the 
Convention; and they sensed the approach of something not far from 
a counter-revolution. They had their suspicions of the revolutionary 
purity of even the Committee; for Robespierre had protected Camille, 
and the Jacobins had refused to admit Vincent—a clear manifestation 
of reactionary tendencies, and not unreasonably to be attributed to 
the influence of the leader of the Club. They felt that they had a 
certain support among the sansculottes, enough to venture on bolder 
actions. In fact, Hébert’s appeals were rousing echoes in Paris. 

The agent Pourvoyeur reported on 1st Ventose ‘The people say that 
the aristocrats are like a multitude of pigeons devouring a crop, that 
we must have a scarecrow and our scarecrow is the guillotine.’’ On 
10th Ventose, a member of the revolutionary committee of the 
section of the Marchés declared that if the famine continued, it 
would be necessary to rush the prisons and kill the prisoners.’ There 
is no evidence, however, that this sentiment was entertained by any 
but a few of the less mentally balanced. Meanwhile Vincent and 
Ronsin were making their presence felt in the city. They boasted that 
they would have revenge on the enemies who had imprisoned them— 
the moderates; and they took no care to conceal their worth under a 
bushel. The liberated general, in his uniform as officer of the revolu- 
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tionary army, made a number of visits to the prisons which spread 
terror among the suspects. It was clear that his sojourn in detention 
had done nothing to mollify his extremist views. At the same time 
there was a large detachment of the revolutionary army in the capital; ; 
its soldiers, proud of their corps and their reputation, thronged the 
cafés and boulevards, breathing fire against aristocrats, moderates 
and all enemies of thoroughgoing sansculottism, and succeeding in 
terrifying the bourgeois classes. These men were ultra-revolutionists, 
ready for action against “‘traitors’—and all were under the command 
of Ronsin. That general and Vincent, confident in the support of 
their party, their Club, their army, and encouraged by the friendly 
attitude of Collot, betrayed a most alarming indiscretion in their 
speech. One day, at Pache’s house, they met Legendre, the friend of 
Danton, and therefore a person tainted with moderation. Vincent 
immediately emphasized his views concerning Legendre’s opinions 
and associates, concluding with the somewhat mild sentiment that the 
butcher deputy was quite unworthy of esteem. This point having 
been settled, the secretary of Bouchotte introduced another topic, 
the ostentation of the uniform of a representative with the armies, a 
dress entirely unworthy of equality; he remarked that he would dress 
up an effigy in the costume in question, assemble the people and 
say: ‘‘Behold the representatives you have given yourselves! They 
preach equality to you and deck themselves out in gold and feathers.”’ 
Legendre, who failed to appreciate the point in Vincent’s remark, 
told the secretary that he was a fool and a seditious rascal. This 
interchange of frank personal descriptions would have developed into 
a combat had it not been for the hasty intervention of Pache and 
Ronsin. The latter, who had taken no part in the quarrel, warned 
Legendre. ‘You have a faction in the Convention; unless you take 
care to get rid of it you will render us a severe account.’’! 

Ronsin and Vincent then began to entertain the idea of an in- 
surrection, a new June 2nd, not precisely against the Committee, but 
rather against the Convention with a view to liberating that body 
from the corrupt and treasonous moderate faction which was paralyz- 
ing its activities and playing the game of the counter-revolution by 
waging war against the best patriots, such as their modest selves. 
They hoped for the active support of Hanriot, still commander of the 
citizen forces of Paris, for the co-operation of Collot and for at least 
the benevolent neutrality of Pache, the mayor. Vague rumours of 
a new revolt circulated in the city at the beginning of March. Friends 
of the extremist leaders proclaimed the necessity for a revision of 
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governmental institutions. Of those which the Republic already 
enjoyed, two were so entirely satisfactory that it would be unwise 
to change them—the revolutionary army and the revolutionary 
tribunal; but even these bodies required definite heads, and therefore 
a grand judge and grand accuser ought to be appointed for the tribunal 
and a generalissimo for the army. For the office of judicial chief, 
rumour nominated Pache; for that of accuser, doubtless the inimitable 
Fouquier-Tinville would be retained; but the commander-in-chief 
Ronsin’s modesty forbade him to name. As for the Convention the 
new revolutionists were somewhat in doubt; but Vincent’s views 
would probably have prevailed, that the Assembly ought to be renewed 
and the executive power organized according to the Constitution. 
Thus the new government would have two principal functions, to 
condemn and to fight. The scheme was very vague and ill-considered; 
if the insurrection had triumphed the practical outcome would 
probably have been the dictatorship of Collot and Ronsin. But the 
chances were against such a triumph. Conditions were widely 
different from those which had prevailed in the period before the 
31st of May. At that time there was no efficient, respected govern- 
ment; the Parisians were dissatisfied with the conduct of political 
affairs, and they had been prepared for the use of force by a long 
and bitter agitation, including two abortive attempts at revolt. In 
March, 1794, there existed a most successful government, strong and 
powerful in its prestige of victory, and commanding great respect for 
its ability, honesty and devotion to republican and sansculotte 
principles; and although the position of the moderate faction had 
some points of resemblance with that of the Girondins in the spring 
of 1793, Paris had not had provocation enough from them to make 
the people generally ready for a resort to the removal of the objection- 
able element by force. The appeal to arms, just as the similar appeal 
of Robespierre’s party on the ninth of Thermidor, came as a surprise 
to the majority of Parisians, and was doomed to failure. 

As usual, the Cordeliers Club was the storm centre. On 4th 
Ventose, while delivering his customary warning against “the new 
Brissotins,”” Hébert took occasion to express his pain at the lack of 
proper activity shown by certain ‘‘Endormeurs,’’? a not obscure 
reference to the Committee of Public Safety. Fortunately, the 
remedy for the popular distress was clear. “Increase the revolu- 
tionary army, let it march with the guillotine in front and I'll guarantee 
abundance.” The next day a deputation from Commune and sections 
asked the Convention for a strict execution of the law against fore- 
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stallers. From the 11th Ventose placards in popular quarters advised 
the people to dissolve the Convention and replace it by a dictator 
who would bring back prosperity, presumably by Hébert’s method: 
one of the posters intimated disapproval of ruling authorities by 
calling for an end ‘‘of all the rascals who govern the Republic; they 
are all conspirators and merchants of Paris.’’! The soldiers of the 
revolutionary army threatened that they would scour the prisons, 
release the patriots and destroy the counter-revolutionists whom an 
Assembly dominated by corrupt persons persisted in sparing. These 
threats seemed confirmed by Ronsin’s visits of inspection to the 
prisons; and the suspects lived in terror of a new September. The 
Cordeliers were encouraged by their rapprochement with the Jacobins, 
by the evident favour of Collot, and by the attitude of the Committee 
as expressed in the report of Saint Just, which had menaced the» 
moderates but had been silent concerning the extremists. Robespierre 
was ill, and the extremists seemed for the time being to have a clear 
field. 

Nevertheless, their opponents were still active. One of the 
Cordeliers, a person named Marchand, was arrested and sent to 
prison by order of the revolutionary committee of his section. On 
the twelfth of Ventose (2nd March) Ronsin declared for a new 31st 
of May. Hébert, however, not so bold as his friend, temporized; 
and the Club decided to ask for the release of the persecuted patriot, 
and the punishment of the notorious seventy-two with the ‘‘new 
Brissotins.”” Two days later the Cordeliers came together in a mood 
of excitement. Vincent denounced a new conspiracy of the moder- 
ates; he named Chabot, Bazire, Bourdon of the Oise, Philippeaux, 
Dufourny and others, whose plots would soon overthrow Liberty 
“unless use is made of all the terror the guillotine inspires among 
the enemies of the people.’”’ Carrier hastened to support his friend. 
‘The monsters! They want to break the scaffolds; but, citizens, let 
us not forget it, those do not desire any guillotine who feel that they 
deserve the guillotine. Cordeliers! You want to create a journal 
like Marat’s; but that is a very feeble resistance against the ones 
who would murder the Republic! Insurrection, a sacred insurrection 
is what you should oppose to the rascals!’”? This recommendation 
was received with loud applause. Then Hébert mounted the plat- 
form and recounted in detail the crimes of ‘‘the faction.”” Why had 
the sixty-one accomplices of Brissot not been punished? Why had 
neither Chabot nor Fabre d’Eglantine received the fitting reward 
for their misdeeds? Was it not because of Amar (of the lesser Com- 
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mittee) who was in league with royalists and moderates to protect 
traitors? At this point two members of the Club interrupted the 
speaker, as they had serious criticisms to make of his attitude. Momoro 
declared that for two months Hébert had feared to speak the truth; 
Vincent asserted that on comparing the tone of the speaker’s journal 
with what it had been four months previously, he would have believed 
that the Pére Duchesne was dead. Under these reproaches Hébert 
acknowledged that he had been at fault; and by way of a partial 
rectification he proceeded to a severe denunciation of the faction; 
Camille Desmoulins, “‘a traitor, a creature sold to Pitt and Coburg;”’ 
the ministers, Paré (“‘a new Roland”) and Desforgues (a minister 
not of foreign affairs, but foreign to all affairs); Carnot, brother of 
the member of the Committee of Public Safety and either ‘‘an imbecile 
or an evil-disposed person;’’ and Westermann, a ‘“‘monster covered 
with disgrace.’’ Feeling himself in a friendly atmosphere, Hébert 
lost his sense of discretion. ‘‘When sixty-one guilty and their com- 
panions go unpunished, can you doubt that there still exists a faction 
which desires to destroy the rights of the people? Well, since it 
exists, since we see it, what are the means to deliver us from it? 
Insurrection! yes, insurrection! and the Cordeliers will not be the 
last to give the signal to strike the oppressors to death!’ Loud 
applause made clear the Society’s approval. They covered the table 
of the Rights of Man with black crépe and ordered that it should 
remain covered until the people should have regained its sacred rights 
by the destruction of the vile faction. The Cordeliers were committed 


- to a movement of revolt. 


Everything now depended on the Parisians. One section, that 
called Marat, under the presidency of Momoro, associated itself 
with the extremist Club; but the other forty-seven took no notice 
of the appeal for insurrection. The people had every confidence in 
the government; their faith in Robespierre was shown by the number 
of deputations sent every day by the sections to enquire for his 
health; and the recent decree of the Convention (of 8th Ventose) 
for the distribution of the goods of the enemies of the Revolution 
among the poor patriots had enhanced the popularity of the Com- 
mittee to a great degree.2 Clearly the government was one after 
the people’s own heart; it was incorruptible, it had brought victory, 
and it had proved once more its devotion to the popular cause; why 
change it? Paris remained quiet. The calm of the city on the morning 
of the 15th Ventose boded ill for the extremist attempt. Yet the 
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Cordeliers went to the Hotel de Ville and sought to secure the ad- 
herence of the Commune. Pache had taken excellent care to be 
absent from an uncomfortable situation. Lubin, who presided, cast — 
cold water on the suggestions of his visitors; he rebuked them for 

their critical attitude towards the authorities and remarked on the 
revolutionary measures of the Convention, the rapid progress of the 
Committee of Public Safety in the revolutionary path and especially 
the recent decree for the confiscation of goods of enemies of the 
people, as convincing proof of the patriotism of the government. 
Chaumette urged calm, proceeded to a further eulogy of the major 
Committee in general and Saint Just in particular and suggested 
the adoption of relief measures short of revolt. The council then 
passed to the business of the day. Without the co-operation of the 
Commune it was impossible for the ultra-revolutionaries to raise . 
the city to their aid. Yet there remained one chance in their favour; 
they commanded the revolutionary army; and it is possible that a 
prompt use of this force against the Convention during the 15th of 
Ventose would have given the extremists what they desired. Probably 
Ronsin was in favour of some such action; but his companions were 
frightened by the refusal of the city and the Commune to respond to 
their appeal; they drew back and abandoned the idea of an in- 
surrection, after having compromised themselves seriously. 

These actions of the extremists were soon reported to the Com- 
mittee. At the moment, Couthon and Robespierre were ill, Billaud, 
Prieur of the Marne and Saint-André were absent on mission; but the 
other members resolved to take prompt action against the would-be 
insurrectionists, and at the same time to make clear their hostility 
to the moderates, lest these misinterpret the situation. On the 16th 
of Ventose (6th March) Barére made a report about the secret con- 
spiracies of the foreigner to undermine French liberty; he blamed the 
extremists for the popular distress, but attacked also the Indulgents. 
““We must watch the faction of moderates and pacifists as much as 
that of the so-called insurgents.’’ He asked forand received authoriza- 
tion for the public accuser to commence activities at once against all 
authors and agents of doubtful pamphlets, of plots against the security 
of the people and to deal similarly with those who sought to spread a 
feeling of insecurity with regard to provisions. Tallien then made 
reference to a recent session of a well-known club and procured a 
decree for the investigation of plots hatched there and for the arrest 
of the conspirators. The deputies were anxious to deliver a last blow 
to the foremost of the enemies of their class. 

The abortive attempt at revolution had put Collot, the patron 
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of the extremists, in a difficult position. He was obliged to defend 
the government and to censure the Hébertists; yet he seems to have 
desired to save them, if possible, from the logical consequences of 
their action. At the Jacobins’, in the evening of 16th Ventose, he 
demanded, and obtained a vote of confidence for the Committee; then 
set forth an explanation of recent events, to the effect that the Cor- 
deliers had been duped by intriguers anxious to make a revolution 
for their own profit; and asked for a deputation to enlighten the Cor- 
deliers and recommend suitable action. In fact, however, several of 
the “intriguers’’ were present; and, feeling the atmosphere hostile, 
they began to make excuse. Momoro explained that press reports 
had badly misrepresented the actual occurrences of the second previous 
evening. Carrier maintained that there existed a threatening ‘‘system 
of moderation,’’ but repudiated indignantly all thought of insurrection. 
Hébert had, in truth, spoken of insurrection, but only of a conditional 
one, as good as none at all. The Jacobins, however, were not at all 
persuaded that the Cordeliers had merely been amusing themselves 
by a sportive demonstration. Their delegation visited the sister club 
the next evening, 17th Ventose, with Collot as orator; and protested 
their pain at recent unfortunate proceedings. In reply, Momoro, 
Hébert and Ronsin himself disclaimed all thought of erratic conduct 
and expressed regret that the Committee and the Jacobins should 
have been so misinformed concerning their intentions. The Cordeliers 
tore off the black crépe which covered the Rights of Man and pre- 
sented it to the Jacobins. Collot then expounded to the Mother 
Society the earnest desire of the Cordeliers for an indissoluble union 
to crush the serpents which threatened liberty; the two clubs swore 
the union, and reconciliation seemed complete. Collot’s aim ap- 
parently was to humiliate the extremists, but to leave the door open 
for them to return to the fold; and for a day or two it seemed as if 
he might succeed. On the 19th Ventose (9th March) Hébert expressed 
his complete astonishment at the assurance of certain writers who 
had dared to publish statements that the Cordeliers wanted to dissolve 
the national representation and overturn the bases of the government. 

- The theory of a complete misunderstanding by malicious outsiders 
did not, however, prove universally acceptable; and it was rudely 
disturbed by subsequent action of the Cordeliers themselves. Vincent 
had refused to make his submission; on 19th Ventose he warned his 
fellow-members against powerful speeches of clever orators (1.e., 
Collot), and expressed his indignation at the continued protection 
extended to the seventy-two Girondins. Stimulated by him, the 
Cordeliers reconsidered a too suppliant letter to the Jacobins and 
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decided to send the sister club not an address, but a resolution “very 


simple and firm.’ Vincent and his friends had clearly not surrendered 
at discretion. Some of the extremist sections continued to send in 
strongly-worded petitions; the Brutus declared to the Convention 
that it was in arms (debout) until the extermination of all hidden 
royalists, federalists, moderates, indulgents; the Finistére requested 
a decree to release the revolutionary army from paralysis and to 
bring about the summary judgment of monopolists. On 22nd 
Ventose, Hébert summoned courage to differ with Barére. Never- 
theless, that same day, a deputation of Cordeliers appeared once more 
at the Jacobins and received a fraternal welcome from the president 
of that society. But, unfortunately for the extremists, the decision 
as to their fate did not lie in the hands of the sister club. 

The Committee was well aware that the insurrectionists had small. 
popular support. General Hanriot had paid no attention to solicita- 
tions from the Cordeliers; the Commune had firmly discountenanced 
the revolt, and had proceeded to disavow the action of certain local 
‘‘anti-profiteering’’ committees (commissaires aux accaparements) 
which had distinguished themselves by injudicious application of the 
law. The Committee held a meeting on 22nd Ventose; Billaud had 
returned from Port-Malo, Robespierre and Couthon had recovered 
sufficiently to be able to attend. It is possible that Robespierre was 
not in favour of the death penalty for the ‘conspirators,’ at least 
Hébert,! but, if this were the case, his wishes were overruled. The 
majority had resolved to take advantage of the opportunity to rid 
themselves of an embarrassing opposition. Next day, 23rd Ventose 
(13th March) Saint Just read to the Convention the report of the — 
Committee on the factions of the foreigner and the conspiracy planned 
by them to destroy the republican government by corruption and to 
starve Paris. He elaborated on Robespierre’s favourite thesis, that 
the Coalition, by some miracle of intelligence, was maintaining two 
factions in France who appeared to take opposite sides, but who in 
reality made their plans together and acted in concert. Of the ab- 
surdity of this view we have no need to speak; we may note only 
that Saint Just directed his denunciation as much against the 
moderates as against the extremists, who were the immediate culprits. 
The government recommended an addition to its own power and an 
extension of the Terror (Saint Just called it the Reign of Justice); 
and the Convention declared traitors to the country all who should 
be convicted of having in any way assisted the plan of corrupting 
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the citizens, exciting disturbances concerning provisions, giving 
asylum to emigrants, attempting to open the prisons or endeavouring 
to shake or alter the form of the republican government; at the 
same time it decreed that whoever should resist the republican 
government, or attempt by any act of any kind to vilify it, to destroy 
it or to hamper it, should be punished with death. The Assembly 
might as well have declared martial law and economized words. 
There was hardly a conceivable criticism of the existing régime 
which could not easily be brought within the scope of such a law. 
That evening, the 23rd of Ventose (13th March) the lesser Com- 
mittee made its arrests. It seized Ronsin, Vincent, Hébert, Momoro, 
Mazuel and two or three others who were involved in the abortive 
insurrection. There was one conspicuous omission—Carrier, who-had 
been the first to suggest revolt—but whose close connection with 
Collot ensured his safety. As recompense for this deficiency, the 
government arrested poor Chaumette and Gobel, the former bishop 
who had commenced the abjurations in November. Both were 
entirely innocent of any connection with the projected revolt or of 
any desire to oppose the government; and it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they were paying the penalty for their part in the 
movement against religion in the previous autumn. The Committee 
also seized Anacharsis Clootz, the orator of the human race, the 
propagandist of the Universal Republic and the advocate of rational- 
ism. He also had taken no part in the attempt of the 14th Ventose, 
but he had been conspicuously associated with the ultra-revolutionists, 
and he had incurred the suspicions of Robespierre, who had driven 
him from the Jacobin Club. These actions indicate that the govern- 
ment had determined to use the excuse afforded by the Cordeliers’ 
futile demonstration to remove all the leaders of the extremist party 
by hook or by crook. To maintain the fiction that the accused were 
the agents of the Coalition, the Committee associated with them for 
trial three persons of foreign birth; poor Clootz, the Dutch banker, 
Kock, a friend of Hébert, and Proly, friend of Hérault de Séchelles 
and suspect with him—unjustly—of having communicated the 
Committee’s secrets to the enemy powers. Three others were added— 
Désfieux, Dubuisson and Pereira, who had been denounced by Fabre 
d’Eglantine in October, expelled from the Club and arrested by 
Robespierre in November; they had been associated with Proly, had 
been employed by Hérault, and shared the suspicion that had fallen 
on him. Some of Désfieux’ actions invited doubts as to his character; 
but Proly, Dubuisson and Pereira appear to have been innocent. 
Nevertheless, accused as they were of relations with the Coalition, 
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they served the useful purpose of casting the like suspicion on their 
companions. Thus colour was artificially added to the charge that 
Hébert, Ronsin and Vincent were agents employed by the enemy—a 
device which we may characterize as cowardly and quite beneath a_ 
government which made pretensions to virtue or courage. 

The trial commenced on the first of Germinal; it was, as at least 
Ronsin saw,! a mere formality. Conspirators who fail can expect 
no mercy from any government; least of all in the Year II of the 
Republic. According to the accounts (two in number, both defective) 
of the proceedings which we have only one fact was alleged against 
Clootz, that he had interested himself on behalf of a female emigrant; 
and nothing definite was proved against the foreigners or the other 
associates of the would-be revolutionists. Of the twenty who appeared 
before the revolutionary tribunal, only one, who seems to have been 
an agent of the Committees, was acquitted; the other nineteen were 
condemned to death. The execution took place on the fourth of 
Germinal (24th March). Ronsin kept his word and did not quail. 
Clootz showed equal courage; till the last he sought to impress on 
his companions his rationalist beliefs; he died maintaining that God 
did not exist. The execution of the Hébertists was a cause of great 
rejoicing for the royalists, the aristocrats, the ‘‘muscadins’’ of the 
capital; they appeared in crowds, thronged the Place de la Révoiution 
in holiday mood and mocked the condemned. They understood, 
better than the unimaginative Committee, what was happening; - 
when the Revolution was turning on its own devotees, the sansculotte 
Republic was destroying its own support and already the end could 
be predicted in the not distant future. According to the usage of 
government had a right to execute these men; but the Committee, 
in its own interests, would have been infinitely wiser to have given 
them a metaphorical chastisement and let them go free. Ronsin, 
Vincent and Hébert might have been a nuisance to the government, 
but in reality they were a potential support; froma sansculotte point 
of view, they had the root of the matter in them; and in their worst 
policies they represented no dangerous rival class, but simply their 
own unreflective folly. Alive, they would have strengthened the 
government at a time when its foundations were being sapped by a 
really formidable force, the silent pressure of the commercial classes. 
The execution of the extremists could not but result in a weakening 
of sansculottism and an encouragement to its opponents. 

The arrest of the ultra-revolutionaries was highly pleasing to 
bourgeois and aristocrats, who saw in it a sign of the approaching 
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end of the hated sansculotte rule. The Revolution was destroying 
itself, and at length the privileged classes would come into their own. 
At Lyons, from which Fouché had been recalled, the former rebels 
took confidence and commenced to resist their Jacobin administrators. 
From every part of France congratulations poured in to the Com- 
mittee and Convention for their prompt stifling of the detestable 
plot of Hébert and his accomplices; and even the sections and the 
people of Paris, misled by the official announcements, ranged them- 
selves with the government, praised the action of the Committees 
and vilified the men whom they had formerly admired, just as they 
were to do after Thermidor. In this we need not see fickleness but 
rather an unfortunate willingness to credit without question the 
word of a trusted government. The moderates believed that their 
day was at hand, that their attitude had been vindicated. A wave of 
renewed hope spread among all who had anything to gain by retarding 
or turning back the Revolution. 

Under these circumstances the Committee of Public Safety was 
placed in a difficult position. After all that applause from doubtful 
quarters it was necessary for the government to take some action to 
reassert its revolutionary leadership, its zeal for a pure Republic. 
Hints were dropped, not infrequently, that the next move would be 
against the moderates. Robespierre had stressed his theory that 
both factions were in league with the foreigners, that both were 
equally guilty; Saint Just’s report before the arrest of the Hébertists 
had reasserted the theory and had threatened one opposition party 
as much as the other. On 26th Ventose, Couthon announced that 
proofs of the conspiracy of double form were accumulating, and that 
the scoundrels would perish. The same day the minor Committee 
read its report on the Chabot affair—the business of the East India 
Company, involving Chabot, Basire, Delaunay and Fabre d’Eglantine, 
the financial intrigue which touched on the moderates through Fabre; 
and in the evening at the Jacobins, Robespierre attacked Léonard 
Bourdon, an extremist deputy, and let fall a statement which made it 
clear that the Committee was busy drawing up a second list of names, 
to be sent to the Tribunal as soon as Hébert and his group were out 
of the way. On 27th Ventose (17th March) Saint Just informed 
the Convention of the arrest of Hérault and his friend Simond; they 
had already been suspect of relations with the enemy, and some days 
previously they had given shelter to a man accused of emigration—a 
crime which was now capital. It was clear that Hérault and the 
Chabot group would take a conspicuous place on Fouquier Tinville’s 
next list of guests; the all important question was, who else? Rumours 
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circulated concerning certain prominent names; and many persons 
hastened to the Committees to denounce others, in the hope of dis- _ 
tracting attention from their own doubtful deeds or gaining credit 
for patriotism at small expense to themselves. 

Meanwhile that very question was causing a prolonged struggle 
in the bosom of the Committees. Billaud Varennes, supported by 
Vadier, Amar and Vouland of the minor body, kept renewing the 
demand for one famous head—that of Danton. But Robespierre, 
still unconvinced of the justice of the action proposed, continued to 
resist; yet his opposition diminished in energy as the weeks went by, 
as it became clear that the rest of the members were inclined to let 
Billaud have his way. Presently the point was reached where a hair 
would sway Maximilien’s decision about the life of his old associate. 
Yet general opinion remembered Danton’s services and did not con- 
sider him a traitor to the Revolution. Mutual friends brought about 
meetings between him and Robespierre in the hope of a reconciliation; 
but these interviews only made more plain the differences of view- 
point of the two men. They represented two different worlds; Robes- 
pierre stood for the Puritan sansculotte Republic and the strict 
enforcement of his conception of justice, while Danton, loose and 
easy-going towards offences even against himself, stood for the lax 
bourgeois Republic which triumphed in Thermidor. 

Occasionally Danton made spasmodic efforts to realize his hopes 
of modifying the government. On the eighth of Ventose, in spite 
of Saint Just’s terrible warning to him on that very day, he attacked 
the ‘‘sham patriots in red caps”’ on the Committee, urged that that 
body be purged so that “real patriots’’ should be ‘‘certain of liberty 
and peace.”” On the 13th and 14th, speaking on various topics, he 
won the applause of the Assembly, making it clear that his oratorical 
power had not deserted him and that the Assembly was not convinced 
that he was a traitor. The arrest of the Hébertists seemed like a 
triumph for Danton; but he was careful not to express too great 
delight, since the followers of the extremists, irritated at the govern- 
ment, might be useful to him. Such considerations did not deter 
Bourdon of the Oise, who rejoiced in the humiliation of the Commune 
and procured from the Convention a decree that the Committees 
should examine the conduct of the municipal authorities and proceed 
to a much-needed purification. On the 29th Ventose (19th March) a 
deputation from the Commune appeared at the bar. Bourdon opposed 
the admission, but failed to persuade the Assembly. After the 
delegates had presented their defence, the president, Rhul, reproached 
them with having been unduly tardy in felicitating the Convention on 
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_the crushing of the conspiracy. But Danton desired to spare the 
Commune, if possible to attract the council to his own side; he 
advised the Convention not to disgrace a whole administration because 
a few individuals in it might be guilty, and to relieve the municipality 
from the pain of thinking that it had been censured severely. The 
president then called Danton to the chair, while he himself might 
make an explanation. But Danton excused himself. ‘Do not ask 
me to sit in the chair; you fill it worthily! . . . Look on measa 
brother who has expressed his opinion freely.’’ and he appealed in his 
usual style for “union, united action, harmony.’’ Rhul, overcome by 
his affection for the speaker, left the chair, met his friend and em- 
braced him while the hall rang with the liveliest applause. It seemed 
as if Danton had regained his hold over the Assembly. In the same 
session Bourdon of the Oise had renewed his attack on Bouchotte, 
and with the assistance of the tribune and others, he induced the 
Convention to decree that the Committee should summon the minister 
and scrutinize his conduct severely. The next day the moderates 
returned to the assault on the government. Tallien denounced the 
agents of the minister of war and with the aid of Bassal and Lacroix 
secured an order for the lesser Committee to report on the actions 
of the men incriminated. Bourdon proceeded to inform the house 
that the source of the trouble was a certain Héron; and the Convention 
voted the arrest of the objectionable individual without further dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, there was a small obstacle to the execution 
of the order, that Héron was the principal subordinate of the minor 
Committee; and the members of the last body rushed off to inform 
their superiors of what was happening. Couthon returned in haste 
to the Assembly and announced that Hébert’s conspiracy was not 
the only one of its kind, that there were moderates who wanted to 
destroy the government because it was virtuous, because they knew 
that that government would not permit conspirators or scoundrels to 
exist in the state. ‘‘One of these days the Committee of Public 
Safety will name to you the individuals who compose the ranks of the 
moderates. . . . The Committee, I repeat, holds all the threads; it 
will reunite them to strike all the traitors; let the Convention aid 
them by leaving in their hands all the measures of police.’’ Robes- 
pierre followed with ominous references to a faction which spread per- 
fidious insinuations and false ideas in the Convention, which hampered 
the Committee and stripped it of its prestige, which surprised the 
Assembly into passing dangerous decrees. He predicted that a crisis 
would be reached within a few days. ‘‘I say that if the Convention, 
exempt from hesitation and weakness, desires to crush with a vigorous 
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arm one faction after crushing the other, the country is saved!”” Two 
days later Robespierre repeated his warning to the Jacobins. If the 
moderates triumph, the Convention loses its energy, the crimes of the 
aristocracy go unpunished, and the tyrants win. . . . If the last 
faction does not perish the armies will be beaten, your wives and 
children will be killed, the Republic will be torn in shreds. Paris will be 
starved, you yourselves will fall under the blows of your enemies and 
you will leave posterity under the yoke of tyranny. But I declare 
that the Convention is determined to save the people by crushing at 
once all the factions which menace Liberty.” 

The events of these few days hastened Robespierre’s decision to 
abandon Danton. Maximilien was not yet convinced that the 
celebrated tribune was a conspirator; but he saw clearly that Danton 
still had much influence with the deputies, that the annoying attacks 
on the government would be continued, and there was great risk 
that in the end the Committee and all for which it stood would be 
overthrown on the floor of the Assembly. In fact, the punishment 
of the extremists had strengthened the bourgeois classes, who felt 
that the time was approaching for them to make a bid for power. 
The situation was in reality highly dangerous for the sansculotte 
government. Why, then, did it not assail Bourdon, the most per- 
sistent and skilful enemy? We may surmise two reasons: first, 
because Bourdon had been clever enough to leave nothing com- 
promising behind him, and it was impossible to arrest a man for 
mere criticism of the efficiency of the ministers; and second, because 
not Bourdon, but Danton would inevitably be the head of the alterna- 
tive government if the Committee were once deposed. Therefore 
Danton was the dangerous man, and while he remained in the 
Assembly, there would be no security for the Committee. His presence 
was a standing threat to all that Robespierre held dear; the sansculotte 
Republic, the care for the poorer classes, the Reign of Virtue; while 
Danton’s triumph would mean the return of corruption, the rule of 
wealth, a Republic that was nothing but a name. 

Meantime the moderates were increasing in strength. On the 
first of Germinal, Tallien, who had associated with Danton since his 
recall from Bordeaux, was chosen president of the Convention; and 
Legendre, the butcher, close friend of the tribune, became president 
of the Jacobins. Robespierre must have felt that the Committee’s 
position was being rendered insecure. The next day, when Billaud 
and Collot renewed the demand for the tribune’s head, Robespierre 
yielded. But action could not be taken immediately; it required 
time and labour to prepare the fierce, elaborate report needed to 
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_ convince the Convention that the “‘Man of the Tenth of August” wasa 
traitor. 

In the meantime, the Committee took steps to secure themselves 
against any possible revival of extremism. They obtained a decree 
from the Assembly to dissolve the revolutionary army, the only armed 
force in sympathy with the ultra-revolutionaries; and they “purified” 
the Hotel de Ville, appointing (after an interval) in the places of Pache 
and Chaumette two reliable adherents of the government, Fleuriot 
and Payan. This action was of some consequence, since both these 
men were personally devoted to Robespierre; it strengthened his 
position in case of a conflict with his colleagues. Hanriot, com- 
mander of the Parisian guard, was another follower of Maximilien, 
who had saved him from being haled before the tribunal along with 
the ultra-revolutionists. The extremist Commune had become a 
Robespierrist stronghold. 

During the week from March 23rd until the 30th, the Committees 
were busy preparing for the overthrow of the “last faction.’’ They 
decided to include along with Danton his friend, Camille, who had 
conducted the campaign for clemency, Philippeaux on account of his 
attacks with regard to the Vendean war, and Westermann, whom 
they charged with complicity with the conspiracy of Dumouriez in 
the previous year; and they would associate these men with the 
Chabot group, Hérault de Séchelles and Fabre d’Eglantine, in order 
to produce the impression that all were involved together in the 
conspiracy of the foreigner. Soon the list was complete; there 
remained only the introductory report of accusation. 

The preparation of this appears to have been undertaken in the 
first instance by Saint Just. He drew up a preliminary outline and 
submitted it to Robespierre; the latter then made out a series of 
notes on Danton’s conduct and life, and handed them back to his 
young friend, who made them the basis of the terrible report which 
he was preparing for delivery in the Convention. These notes of 
‘Maximilien’s we still have. Strange to say, they contain no reference 
to charges which M. Mathiez has shown to be well-founded, that 
Danton accepted money from the royal treasury by way of Mirabeau, 
that he used his official positions to accumulate a fortune and extend 
his possessions in Arcis; the proofs of these must have been unknown 
to Robespierre, although the rumours on the subject cannot but have 
been familiar to him. On the contrary, a number of trivial incidents 
are related which prove nothing except a lack of humour on the part 
of the writer. ‘‘When I showed to Danton the system of calumny 
of the Girondins, he replied to me ‘What’s the difference? Public 
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opinion is a prostitute, posterity a foolishness’’’—a sentiment the 


truth of which was to be emphatically illustrated in Robespierre’s — 


own fall. ‘‘The very word virtue made Danton laugh. . . . How 


could a man to whom any idea of morality was strange be the defender 


of Liberty?’’ Clearly Maximilien’s puritan soul had been shocked 
by the looseness and levity of his rival; but what are we to think of 
a man who would seriously insert this in an accusation the outcome 
of which was to be a trial involving life and death? Yet the greater 
part of these notes is concerned with matter which reflects more 
credit on the intelligence of the author. Robespierre comes near 
the mark when he writes that Mirabeau’s friends boasted that they 
had closed Danton’s mouth, and when he asserts that during his 
term as Minister of Justice, the tribune had allowed Fabre to dip 


his loose fingers into the public treasury and to steal from funds . 


intended to supply the armies. Then the Man of Virtue rakes over 
every suspicion, every peculiar circumstance in the whole of Danton’s 
revolutionary career. He had brought on the motion in the Jacobins 
which led to the affair of the Champ-de-Mars, where two thousand 
patriots had been assassinated; and yet he had himself retired to 
Arcis in complete immunity. On the eve of the Tenth of August, he 
had abandoned the contest and had fled once more to Arcis, whence 
he had returned merely to witness the triumph of his comrades. In 
September he had released Duport and the Lameths, notorious 
aristocrats. Under the Convention he had disassociated himself 
from both Marat and Robespierre when they were being attacked; 
he tried to remain neutral during the struggle between the Mountain 
and the Gironde; more, he continually held out an olive branch 
towards the liberticide Brissotins, with the offer of an alliance against 
the real republicans. He opposed all measures against conspirators, 
endeavouring to turn attention towards the national defence. He 
was horrified at the revolution of May 31st, and tried to secure the 
arrest of Hanriot; but, failing, he dissimulated and made friends with 
the Parisian general. He tried to save the Girondins; ‘‘he wanted an 
amnesty for all the guilty, therefore he wanted a counter-revolution.”’ 
He would have dissolved the Convention and established the Con- 
stitution. At this point the train of reasoning is interrupted by 
Robespierre’s peculiar mental complex; and he accuses his rival of 
having organized the abortive insurrection of March 10th, 1793, in 
order to furnish Dumouriez with a pretext for marching on Paris. 
This statement, concerning the 10th of March, is the only one of 
Robespierre’s notes at all absurd; the others are, so far as they go, 
quite exact; and in one place, we see even a desire on his part not to 
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accuse his enemy of anything not true—‘‘He did not give asylum to 
Duport, as is stated in the report.” No single one of the incidents or 
circumstances related by Maximilien proves anything definite against 
Danton, nor, taken all in all, do they furnish evidence enough for an 
impartial tribunal to take seriously as proof of treason on Danton’s 
part; but they do make it clear that the tribune’s conduct was at 
times decidedly tortuous, that he was morally unfit to hold office in 
any government which claimed to be strictly honest and that he had 
deserted the proletarian movement. To these observations about 
Danton, Robespierre added brief notes on the friends of George- 
Jacques. He treated Camille as a republican at heart, misled by 
Danton and Fabre; nevertheless he approved of the Committee’s 
action in sending the poor journalist before the revolutionary tribunal. 
He reserved all the force of his condemnation for Fabre, whom he 
regarded as the directing brain behind the moderate faction; Philip- 
peaux was a mere instrument; and Westermann was ‘‘an impostor, 
a traitor, an accomplice, an impure remainder of the faction of 
Dumouriez.”’ 

When the notes were finished, Robespierre delivered them to 
his young follower; Saint Just added a few facts, supplied probably 
by Billaud, and refashioned the whole into a terribly powerful in- 
vective. On the evening of the ninth of Germinal (March 30th), 
the two Committees were summoned to a full session; and before 
them Saint Just read his report. Lavicomterie, of the lesser body, 
assures us that the document was so persuasive that the majority 
of members had no comments to make. But Robert Lindet refused 
to sign, though he did not argue against the arrest. Old Rhul, loyal 
to his friendship, followed Lindet’s example. Carnot seems to have 
commenced to protest, but yielded to the majority. It was decided 
that the arrests should be made at once. All the members, except 
the two mentioned, signed the order—Robespierre last, as if even 
then he were not fully convinced that Danton deserved death. 

After the Committees had made their decision, Rhul risked his 
life to warn his friend; nevertheless, Danton sat still, waited for the 
arrival of the gendarmes, and allowed himself to be quietly arrested. 
Philippeaux, Camille and Lacroix were seized at the same time, and 
all were conveyed to the Luxembourg. 

The news caused a great sensation in the city. Among the deputies 
consternation reigned; they did not believe the story that the accused 
had been plotting the restoration of the monarchy. The Assembly 
met at eleven o’clock, under the presidency of Tallien, one of Danton’s 
adherents. Legendre undertook the defence of his friend. ‘‘Citizens, 
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four members of this body have been arrested during the night. I 


know that Danton is one . . . I ask that the arrested members be_ 
taken to the bar where you will hear them and where they will be 
accused or absolved by you. . . . Citizens, I believe Danton as pure 


as myself... Murmurs interrupted the orator; then Tallien inter- - 
vened, showed in a guarded manner that he favoured the proposal, 
announced that he would maintain the liberty of opinions. Legendre 
went on: “I shall not address any member of the Committees; but I 
fear that private hatreds and personal passions are depriving Liberty 
of men who have rendered her the greatest services.’’ He recalled 
the days of September, when Danton’s ideas had ‘“‘saved the country”’; 
and he repeated his motion that the accused be heard at the bar. 
Fayau opposed, and asked that the Convention wait for the report 
of the Committee. Nevertheless, the Assembly would probably have 
been prepared to pass the motion; but at this moment Robespierre 
came in. His very appearance was sufficient to dominate the Con- 
vention. ‘‘The question is to know whether to-day a few men are to 
override the country. . . . Whether the interests of ambitious 
hypocrites are to triumph over the interests of the French people!”’ 
A little applause showed that the deputies were returning to their 
fold. ‘Legendre has spoken of Danton, because he thinks that a 
privilege is attached to that name. . . . No! we want no privileges! 
We want no idols!’’ Why should Danton be heard at the bar any 
more than Brissot, Chabot, Hébert? ‘‘I say that whoever trembles — 
at this moment is guilty!’’ Some persons had urged on Robespierre 
that Danton’s destruction would bring on his own fall; but even if 
that were the case, it would not deter him from doing his duty. 
“Dangers do not matter to me; my life is my country’s; my heart is 
exempt from fear; and if I should die, it would be without reproach 
and without disgrace. . . . Danton is henceforth in my eyes only 
an enemy of the country.’”’ Fresh applause showed that Robespierre 
had triumphed, that he still held the Convention in the hollow of his 
hand. ‘Besides, the discussion which has just taken place is a danger 
to the country; already it is a guilty thrust at Liberty; for it is an 
outrage on liberty even to consider whether it is necessary to give 
one citizen more favour than another.’’ After this, there was no more 
opposition; Danton’s friends, Courtois, Fréron, Barras, held their 
peace; even Legendre tried to excuse himself. Barére, always anxious 
to be on the winning side, supported Robespierre. Then Saint Just 
advanced to the platform, his manuscript in his hand, and proceeded 
to read his accusation. “The Revolution resides in the people, and not 
in the reputation of certain individuals. This true idea is the source 
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of justice and equality in a free State; it is the guarantee of the 
people against designing men, who, by their audacity and impunity, 
raise themselves up to be a species of patricians. . . . Your Com- 
mittees have charged me to ask justice from you on men who for a 
long time have been betraying the popular cause.’’ He placed first 
the easiest part of his task—the denunciation of Fabre; this done, 
he turned to the most difficult. ‘‘When all Europe, except we who are 
blind, is convinced that Lacroix and Danton have bargained with 
royalty, when the discoveries made about Fabre d’Eglantine, accom- 
plice of Danton, leave no more doubt about his treason; when the 
ambassador of the French People in Switzerland sends us word of the 
consternation of the emigrants since the accusation of Fabre, friend 
of’ Danton, would our eyes still refuse to open? . . . Danton, you 
will answer to justice inevitable, inflexible; we shall show that you 
conspired with Mirabeau and Dumouriez with Hébert, and Hérault 
Séchelles. Danton, you have been the servant of tyranny.’’ There 
followed a bitterly hostile arraignment, the most powerful prosecutor’s 
speech ever delivered before the Convention, but withal an oratorical 
composition which contains much invective and little proof—the 
whole of it being based on Robespierre’s notes. At the conclusion, 
the obedient Convention voted the impeachment of Desmoulins, 
Hérault, Danton, Philippeaux, Lacroix, ‘‘accused of conspiracy with 
Orleans and Dumouriez, with Fabre and the enemies of the Republic; 
accused of having participated in the conspiracy to re-establish 
monarchy, to destroy the national representation and the republican 
government.’ The Committees had won their battle. The next act 
would be before the revolutionary tribunal; and steps were taken- 
which made it certain that there was no possible chance for the accused 
to escape condemnation. 
In this way, the colleagues of Robespierre sent Danton and his 
friends to their deaths; their real motives for the action are yet a 
matter of dispute. The explanation put forward by Saint Just, and 
popularly accepted later, was that the accused had been guilty of 
| conspiracy against the Republic; but this, taken in the ordinary sense, 
_ is an obvious fiction. ‘Plotting with Mirabeau, Dumouriez, Hébert 

and Hérault de Séchelles!’’—the list refutes itself. The prosecutors 
made no attempt to prove that in 1794 Danton was engaged with 
| person’or persons known or unknown in a plot against the Republic; 
| instead of this they searched all the ancient history of the Revolution 
for incriminating material and produced the mass of inferences, 
_ guesses and suspicions included in Saint Just’s report, the sum total 

of which did not go farther than to prove that Danton was not to be 
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trusted with any position of responsibility. In any case this very 
fact of a laborious historical research justifies the suspicion that the 
accusers were not able to publish their real motives, but had to cover | 
them up by dragging in all manner of forgotten issues. 

Probably the Committee did not themselves know precisely 
why they took this fatal step. It is best explained by stating that 
this was a move in the class war, of sansculotte against bourgeois. 
The Committee felt that some strange force was hemming them 
in on all sides; they could see it daily extending its control in the 
Convention; they felt that it was the denial of the régime for which 
they stood; and they felt the need to strike back. They saw that 
Danton was the most prominent figure in the opposition, they knew 
his hostility to their ideas, and they concluded blindly that he was 
the cause of it. In so doing, they committed not only a flagrant = 
personal injustice, but a profound mistake. The unknown force was 
the pressure of the financial classes towards power, and a Parliamentary 
leader like Danton was only a foremost wave; the death of a mere 
individual could hardly even interrupt the rise of the tide. And soa 
terrible mistake arose from the Committee’s ignorance of social 
forces. Of the morality of the use of the guillotine as a method of 
argument with peaceful political opponents, we have no need to 
speak; when the Court employed that method at the.Champs-de- 
Mars, the most complimentary of the terms used by the surviving 
patriots to describe the process was mass murder. The political leader 
who relies on the scaffold to rid himself of opposition has no claim 
whatever to statesmanship. Modern opponents of Danton lay stress 
on his corruption; but the documents on which they base their 
arguments were not available in 1794, and no attempt was made to 
prove that charge at the trial. In any case, do they think that 
acceptance of money deserves the death penalty—and that two 
years after the offence? Virtue is an admirable thing, but it is both 
a crime and a mistake to enforce it by capital punishment. 

The trial itself was a mere formality. The Committees had made 
special arrangements that the president and public accuser, Herman 
and Fouquier Tinville, should be arrested on the spot if they showed 
any sign of weakening; the jury was reduced to seven members, 
since only seven of the total number of jurors were considered ab- 
solutely ‘‘reliable.”” When these preparations were complete, the 
process commenced, on 13th Germinal (April 8rd). Fifteen men 
appeared in the dock; Danton and his friends, Desmoulins, Philip- 
peaux, Lacroix and Fabre; Hérault de Séchelles; Westermann; and 
the group involved in the East India affair, Chabot, Delaunay, Basire, 
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with a corrupt contractor, d’Espagnac, a Dane, Deiderichsen, a 
Spaniard, Gusman and two Austrian Jews, the brothers Frey. The 
foreigners had been added in order to supply appropriate colour to 
the charge that all the accused were in league with the Coalition—a 
device which had already been employed with great success against 
the extremists. 

The scales were heavily weighted against the accused. It was a 
trial by question and answer, without witnesses, almost without 
documents; a series of inquiries and negations. The prisoners tried 
to appeal to the sympathies of their audience, and they were not 
entirely unsuccessful. In the end an excuse was found to cut the 
process short. One of the prisoners at the Luxembourg, a person 
named Laflotte, approached the authorities with a story of a ‘‘plot”’ 
hatched by two prisoners, Dillon, a friend of Camille and the deputy, 


Simon; these were alleged to have planned to escape from prison, 


secure financial help from Lucile Desmoulins and rescue the accused 
from the tribunals. When this affair was reported to the Committee, 
Saint-Just hurried off to the Convention, congratulated it on its 
escape from “‘the greatest danger that ever threatened liberty,” and 
obtained a decree that any accused person who should resist or insult 
national justice should be at once refused a hearing. The opportune 
decree was read at the tribunal. The patent unfairness of the pro- 
cedure had influenced even the jurors, and they hesitated. Herman 
and Fouquier, alarmed by this development, rushed to the jury-room 
and showed the waverers a ‘‘secret document.’’ Whatever this was, 


- it fulfilled its purpose. The jurors re-entered the Grand’Chambre 


and declared the accused guilty. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon of 16th Germinal, the executioner 


Sanson called at the Conciergerie for his men. This time, he had 
“big game’’. Tradition asserts that as the carts rolled along the 
Rue Saint Honoré, Camille appealed to the crowd for life—in vain; 
and that, as they passed Duplay’s house, the condemned men uttered 
imprecations on Robespierre, and prophecies that their fate would 
be his; but these may be only picturesque inventions. At the scaffold, 
all behaved with exemplary courage. Danton came last, coolly 
confronting the executioner. As darkness fell, that great head 
tumbled into the basket; and the world was rid of an exceedingly 


interesting adventurer. 


Since the first of January, the pressure of work on the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris had kept increasing until by the first of Germinal it 
was dealing with an average of six or seven cases a day. From the 
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commencement of the year until the day of the punishment of Danton, 

the death sentences had numbered 302. One of these had fallen to 

the younger Custine, son of the general; he had been singled out for 
special mention by Robespierre in his speech of the fifth of Nivose 

on the subject of the prominent guilty who had escaped punishment 

until that time. This reproach to the tribunal was removed promptly 

a few days later, when Custine mounted the scaffold condemned for 

alleged participation in his father’s ‘conspiracy.’ He was followed 

by Marshal Luckner, convicted of having delivered territory to the 

enemy by a disgraceful retreat in the campaign of 1792. Adrien 

Lamourette, constitutional bishop of Lyons, paid with his life for his 

association with the rebels of that city; and a man who had aided 

and abetted federalism by giving shelter to the Girondist deputy, 

Birotteau, also suffered the extreme penalty. Three naval officers . 
of the Brest squadron had attempted to communicate with the 
Vendean rebels, an effort which cost them their heads; and the same 
fate was meted out to six officers and sailors of the Toulon fleet 
who had taken part in the revolt of that city. A small riot near ~ 
Coulommiers, caused by an assault of a band of devout females on two 
workmen who were purifying the church of royal and feudal symbols, 
kept the tribunal busy for some time, and ended in sentences of death 
for twenty-four of the participants; and a similar affair at Clamecy 
resulted in fifteen convictions and two acquittals. Three generals 
who had not shown sufficient vigour in exploiting the victory of 
Wattignies, and were suspect on other grounds, received the usual 
reward for inefficiency under the Committee’s régime. One of them 
was an Irishman, O’Moran; another was the commandant of Mau- 
beuge, who had failed to attack the retreating enemy after the battle. 
General Marcé, who had been in charge of the republican army in 
Vendée in March, 1793, and had incautiously allowed himself to be 
defeated, suffered a like fate. Euloge Schneider, public accuser of the 
revolutionary tribunal of Strasbourg, was convicted of negligence and 
doubtful conduct in the discharge of his duties. Besides these, a 
number of profiteering merchants and traders suffered the punishment 
fitting their crime; so also four persons who had planned to rescue 
the queen from the scaffold; a colonel, accomplice of Dumouriez; and 
several bankers, who had served as a channel for the influx of gold 
from tainted sources. The most common charge was that of con- 
spiracy, as evidenced by acts of a kind which might draw suspicion; 
simple counter-revolutionary remarks also produced fatal results for 
the speakers, and commercial ingenuity displayed in supplying bad 
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goods to the Republic brought many to an untimely end in the Place 
de la Révolution. 

On the other hand, there were 21 cases where deportation or a 
milder penalty was pronounced; 173 acquittals; and 73 verdicts of 
“no case.’’ There was mercy even for generals. Hédouville, ex-noble 
and divisional commander in the Army of the North, had suffered a 
reverse at Menin in September, was arrested and prosecuted; the jury 
found that he was incompetent, but that he had not acted from any 
counter-revolutionary motives, and he was set free. Fifteen persons 
were accused of conspiracy to deliver Marie Antoinette from prison; 
but the tribunal acquitted them all. Five more arrived from Lathenay, 
accompanied by a charge of plotting against the safety of the State, 
but after an investigation, all were released. The president and public 
accuser of the revolutionary tribunal cof Marseilles, who had been 
arrested by Barras and Fréron for neglect to deal adequately with 
the federalists of that city, appeared at Paris for trial; but it was 
clear that such neglect had not been inspired by doubtful motives, 
and both were acquitted. On occasion the jurors went so far as to 
strain points in favour of the accused. A teacher of Bar-sur-Seine 
had openly taken the side of the Girondins during the federalist 
revolt in Normandy; when his friends had been defeated he published 
a retractation in the hope of obtaining forgiveness. The jury were 
considerate enough to allow the last action to outweigh the first, 
and pronounced the teacher ‘‘not guilty.’”’ Another man, manager of 
a farm, was charged with having wasted bread by feeding it to cows 
and horses. This furnished the theme for an eloquent invective by 
Fouquier on the wickedness of aristocrats who would destroy bread 
rather than give it to starving patriots; but the jurors listened to 
the witnesses rather than to Fouquier, and set the prisoner free. 
Another case was typical of many; a man was arrested for having 
cried ‘‘Vive le roi!”” but his neighbours testified that he was drunk 
at the time and that, sober, he was a good patriot. One such instance 
deserves special mention. On the fifth of Germinal, an obscure 
individual was prosecuted on account of an alleged counter-revolu- 
tionary remark; at the trial many friends came up to depose in his 
favour, and there was only one witness who claimed to have heard the 
remark in question. This afforded strong presumption that the lone 
witness had invented the accusation, and accordingly he was arrested 
for perjury. In summing up, we may say that the jurors of the 
revolutionary tribunal performed their duties as conscientious citizens; 
as a rule they judged according to the law, and were anxious that no 
innocent person should be condemned. They departed from their 
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own judgment only in cases where pressure was brought to bear on 
them from quarters too strong to resist, the two Committees; and 
these cases were in a small minority. In general, no fault can be 
found with the conduct of the jurors of the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
Paris; what blame there is must be attributed to the Convention and 
the Committee who made the laws which the Tribunal was forced to 
execute. 


i i i 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LAsT PURIFICATION OF THE PROVINCES 


The close of the campaign of 1793 had left the victorious Republic 
in a strong military position; and the government devoted its efforts 
during the winter to strengthening the armies and increasing the out- 
put of munitions with a view to a triumphant offensive in the spring. 
The Allies still retained their hold on the department of the North; 
but the successive defeats at Wattignies, on the Rhine and at Toulon, 
together with the apparent fact that the French armies were growing 
in numbers and improving in morale, caused serious doubts in the 
Coalition as to the advisability of continuing the war. Some of the 
Allied governments extended diplomatic feelers towards the Republic. 
The Spanish Cabinet instructed its minister at Copenhagen to open 
conversations with the French representative there on the subject of 
conditions of peace. The Stadtholder commenced a discussion with 

-the French agent in Amsterdam through the mediation of Dutch 
republicans. Even the British government lent some countenance 
to an attempt by the English Liberal, William Miles, to gain touch 
with Danton in order to discuss terms for ending the conflict... The 
Austrian diplomats approached the French consul at Basle with 
definite proposals that the Allies should recognize the Republic 
provisionally, that both sides should agree to a two years’ truce during 
which France could establish a strong government capable of con- 
cluding a lasting peace; no specific mention was made of territory, 
but it was understood that conquests on each side would be restored. 
No overtures came from Prussia or Piedmont, but it was improbable 
that these powers would abstain from associating themselves with the 
actions of their Allies. 

Although the terms mentioned were not entirely satisfactory to 
the Republic, yet they formed a good basis for negotiation, and it 
would have been possible to conclude the war on conditions which 
might have ensured the security of the Revolution from external 
interference, would have saved the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
men and would have eliminated the danger of a military dictatorship 
succeeding the republican government. But the evil genius of human 
affairs which usually succeeds in blighting developments of promise 

1Mathiez, Danton et la Paix 231; and correspondence of Miles II, 140-141. 
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for mankind had provided that there was no one in France with the 
courage to accept the offers and the wisdom to make an enduring 
peace. Danton’s policy was pacific, and if he had been in power he 
would undoubtedly have commenced negotiations; but, unskilful in ° 
diplomacy and insufficiently devoted to the best republican ideals, 
he would probably have paid too great a price for a settlement; Garat 
mentions that he talked of sacrificing even the Constitution of 1793. 
In any case, Danton was not in power, and had little political influence 
of any sort. The decision with regard to the overtures of the Coalition 
rested with the Committee of Public Safety; and the members of 
that body seem to have been partly infected with the imperialistic 
fever which is usually produced by a succession of victories and by the 
consciousness of military power. They dreamed of a crushing triumph, 
of the destruction of the hostile armies, of revolutions in London, 
Berlin and Vienna, of a resolute Republic dictating peace to the © 
nations; and they made the tragic decision to continue the slaughter 
of their own bravest and best, to waste the resources of the nation 
and to encourage the growth of a militarism which was fatal to 
everything of human value in the ideals of the Revolution. An excuse 
of the customary plausible variety was at hand; the Republic could 
not abandon the patriots of Savoy and Nice, who had placed implicit 
reliance on French protection and must be guarded against any 
return of reaction. Concerning this question, one who is not a French- 
man may be pardoned for pointing out that France had no more . 
right to the territories indicated than the Austrians had to Val- 
enciennes and Le Quesnoy; and the implied conclusion, that the 
Republic was justified in continuing the war so long as there were 
in any country democrats calling for help, pointed logically to an 
interminable war for conquests with its usual accompaniment of 
millions of deaths and unfathomable misery—precisely one of the 
features of the old social order which it was the dream of the new 
to extinguish. The danger was apparent to Robespierre at a later 
date,! but during the winter of 1793 even he threw in his lot with his 
colleagues and openly advocated a war to the bitter end. 

The Committee made no diplomatic reply to the overtures of the 
Allies; in place of this it declared its stand to friends and foes alike 
in a series of public pronouncements. On the third of Pluviose, 
Parte pxpicescd his opinion in the usual fashion of imperialistic 

firmness.’’ “In the war of Liberty there is only one means, that is 
to exterminate the despots. When the republicans have formed 


‘Speech of 8th Thermidor ‘They talk of victories with an academic levity, as if 
they had cost our heroes neither blood nor toil.” 
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fifteen armies, there is neither peace nor truce nor armistice nor any 
treaty to make with the despots except in the name of a Republic 
strengthened, triumphant and dictating peace to the nations.’’ 
Nevertheless, Barére avoided a discussion of the question of peace 
on its merits, and poured forth denunciation of the advocates of 
agreement as aristocrats, moderates, friends of conspirators, bad 
citizens and pretended patriots in terms which seemed to imply that 
the Republic could exist only if the war were continued. But there 
were some who had not lost their heads by reason of the repeated 
victories. On the 11th of Pluviose Legendre reminded the Jacobins 
that the general adoption of the motto ‘Britannia delenda est”’ 
would enable Pitt to draw for the benefit of his countrymen a harrow- 
ing picture of London in ashes and its inhabitants massacred, and by 
this means to secure the resolute and unanimous support of a nation 
hitherto seriously divided. ‘‘We ought to limit ourselves to offering 
assistance to the English people,’’ was the opinion of Danton’s friend. 
Robespierre rose to reply, and revealed that militarism had limited 
even his vision, his sympathies and his judgment. ‘‘Why should I 
distinguish between a people which renders itself an accomplice of 
the crimes of a government, and that perfidious government? I do 
not like the English because their rulers have dared to say and pro- 
claim that it was not necessary to keep any faith or any rule of honour 
with the French in this war, and because a part of the people, the 
sailors and soldiers, has supported that odious proclamation in arms.” 
As he continued, Maximilien sank to the depths of nationalistic 
abdication of human sentiment, almost to the level of the British 
admiral who exhorted his men to treat all Frenchmen as devils. ‘As 
a Frenchman, as a representative of the people, I declare that I hate 
the English people. I declare that I shall increase as much as I can 
the hatred of my compatriots against it. . . . My only hopes are in 
our soldiers and in the profound hatred which the French have for 
that people. . . . Until they break their chains, I vow implacable 
hatred.’’ Yet, even in face of these sentiments, certain obstinate 
persons persisted in pointing out the danger of nationalizing the war 
in England, and the inconvenience resulting to France from the 
prospect of a prolonged conflict with an extremely uncertain issue. 
“Will the citizens always be cursed with the evils inseparable from 
war? Will the volunteer never be able to hope to return home? Will 
the cultivator never go back to the wasted land? Will the revolted 
departments never be repeopled?”’ In response to these pertinent 
inquiries, which he himself formulated, Barére skilfully begged the 
question, denounced the terms advanced by Austria, and put forward 
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the argument—surely suicidal—that peace would mean the triumph 
of the counter-revolution. Proceeding, he declared that a solid and 
honourable peace would become possible only when French fleets 
should complete on sea the victories of the armies on the Continent, 
in other words, when Great Britain was conquered; a consummation 
which, however desirable from a republican point of view, was as 
practicable as an armed descent on the moon. The folly of this 
attitude provoked a reply from Camille Desmoulins in number 7 of 
the Vieux Cordelier. ‘‘Barére has really accomplished the miracle - 
of reviving Pitt, whom everybody thought dead after the capture 
of Toulon. Pitt sees Barére attaching him more firmly than ever 
to the ministry, dispensing him from the task of refuting the Oppo- 
sition, and giving a nose tweak to Sheridan and Stanhope with their 
fine speeches on the constitutional neutrality of the Republic with 
regard to the government of other peoples. This admirable report 
will enthrone Pitt in the skies again and open for him all the purses 
of the Carthaginians.’’ But Camille’s number was never published, 
he himself went to the scaffold and the advocates of war to the bitter 
end had their way. 

The Allies, seeing their overtures repulsed, made their own pre- 
parations for the spring campaign. The backbone as well as the 
banker of the Coalition was undoubtedly William Pitt. In face of an 
eloquent but numerically powerless opposition led by Fox, Sheridan 
and Stanhope, he secured large increases in the army and navy and 
extended the repressive laws against British Liberalism. He main- 
tained the Duke of York with his 40,000 men on the Continent and 
arranged for large subsidies to stimulate the dwindling interest of the 
Allies in the prosecution of the war. The King of Prussia took small 
stock in the French campaign, and would much have preferred to be 
able to concentrate his strength in Poland against possible manceuvres 
of the Russian government; but Pitt used the most effective of all 
persuasions, paid down £400,000, undertook to supply £50,000 a 
month in addition, and thus satisfied Frederick William’s scruples. 
In return for this generosity, the Prussian government agreed to 
maintain 62,000 men on the western front—a kindness which British 
taxpayers ought to appreciate since they are still paying for it. When 
question arose of using lucrative inducements on wavering Allies, Pitt 
scorned to show niggardliness; he dipped deep into the pockets of 
his compatriots and scattered their money lavishly over the Continent. 
The Austrians were also nervously looking over their shoulders in 
the direction of Poland, but they were easier to persuade than the 
Prussians, since they earnestly desired security in Belgium and had 
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not lost all hopes of acquiring one or two of the barrier fortresses 
on the french frontier. The Allied armies in the north of France, 
some 200,000 in number, were still under command of the Prince 
of Coburg, and consisted of the Austrian detachment, of the Dutch 
under the Prince of Orange and the British under the Duke of York; 
besides these there were 60,000 Prussians at Mayence and 50,000 
Austrians, Wurmser’s army, along the Rhine from Mayence to Basle; 
but these bodies took no active part in the spring campaign of 1794. 
The French had 200,000 men in the Army of the North, 40,000 in 
that of the Ardennes, 85,000 on the Moselle and 100,000 on the 
Rhine, so that the advantage of numbers was on their side if they 
could concentrate their forces. Pichegru was commander of the 
Army of the North, Jourdan of that of the Moselle; but Carnot 
undertook general strategical direction, and Saint Just received a 
mission to supervise operations on the spot. From the first both 
sides understood that the decisive struggle would take place in the 
department of the North, on the territory held by the Austrians 
around Valenciennes, the only portion of French soil still occupied 
by hostile forces, with the exception of a small district in the Pyrenees. 

Saint Just and Carnot had made plans for an advance in force 
in the direction of Namur, while diversions took place on the Lys 
and the Sambre. But the Allies also had determined to take the 
offensive, and they made the first move. A force of Dutch and 
Austrian troops, under the Prince of Orange, marched forward on 
April 17th, pushed aside the French covering detachments, and in- 
vested the weak fortress of Landrecies. On receipt of this news 
Pichegru postponed the French movement and directed his efforts 
towards the relief of the threatened city. Severe fighting occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Landrecies during the whole week following 
the 20th of April, but the Allies had massed a large force to cover the 
besieging troops, and all the endeavours of the French were in vain. 
Pichegru, seeing the discouragement of his soldiers, abandoned the 
attempted relief, moved his headquarters from Guise to Lille and 
ordered a new attack on both wings; the French left would advance 
into Belgium, while the Army of the Ardennes would march towards 
Beaumont in order to effect a junction with the Army of the North. 
The great attack was delivered on May 26th (7th Floréal), on all the 
front from the sea to the Meuse. On the right wing the soldiers of the 
Ardennes attained their objective and united with the Army of the 
North; but the centre was repulsed by the British forces stationed on 
the heights in front of Cateau-Cambrésis, suffered severe casualties 
and left its commander a prisoner in the hands of the Duke of York. 
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The left wing, under Souham and Moreau, more than made up for 
the failure of the centre by a successful offensive from Lille and on 
both banks of the Lys, ending in the capture of Courtrai and the 
investment of Menin. The Austrian general, Clairfayt, advanced to 
drive off the besiegers; Pichegru boldly attacked the relieving force, 
defeated it and drove it back to Tournai with heavy loss. The fruit 
of this victory was the surrender of Menin, on 30th April (11th 
Floréal), a success counter-balanced by the fall of Landrecies, which 
capitulated to the Prince of Orange on the same day. By this time 
Carnot was aware of the strength of the opposing forces, and had 
resolved to concentrate the republican armies; he ordered Jourdan to 
bring the Army of the Moselle to the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, 
where it was formed into the Army of the Sambre-et-Meuse, famous in 
song and history, and prepared to pass the Sambre with a view to 
besieging Charleroi. In the meantime, the Austrian, Clairfayt. 
resumed the attack on the French left wing at Courtrai, but was 
once more repulsed by Pichegru. The Allies felt the seriousness of 
the republican offensive in Flanders and resolved on a great effort 
to end the threat; Coburg sent fresh reinforcements to the danger 
point, and the Duke of York arrived to do his part with the British 
army. They planned a combined attack for the 17th May (28th 
Floréal); the Duke of York, in the centre, was to take Tourcoing 
and the surrounding towns, Clairfayt would advance on the left to 
help him, while the right would co-operate by capturing the village 
of Mouscron. The British Army fulfilled its task, took possession 
of Roubaix, Tourcoing and Menin; the left pushed forward to Lin- 
celles, but was half a day late and failed to effect contact with the 
English prince, while the right entered Mouscron only to be beaten 
out of it by a vigorous republican counter-attack. The net result 
of the day’s operations was that the British force was left isolated 
in advance of its Allies. Pichegru, alert for the opportunity, set 
his men in motion at three o’clock in the morning of the 18th of 
May (29th Floréal) and at dawn fell upon the British Army from 
three sides. The soldiers of the Duke of York resisted vigorously 
for several hours; then, learning that the French were in their rear, 
they retreated. But the republicans pressed their attack, and after 
two miles the British retreat became a rout. The artillery drivers 
abandoned their cannon, rode away to safety at full speed; the guns 
blocked the road of the retiring cavalry and general confusion was 
the result; the infantry and even the Guards took to flight. The 
Duke himself was chased from copse to copse and escaped capture 
‘Fortescue, History of the British Army IV, pt. I, p. 268. 
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only by luck and the swiftness of his horse. So ended the battle of 
Tourcoing, one of the few encounters in which a British force has 
been completely routed on the Continent. The victory over the army 
of the chief foe caused great rejoicing in France; but Pichegru made 
no proper use of it, and wasted several thousands of lives in an 
indecisive assault on the Austrian positions around Tournai. The 
French general, who was quick to learn from non-success, turned aside 
to Ypres, surrounded it, defeated Clairfayt’s relieving force and 
captured the city on the 17th of June (29th Prairial). This event 
assured the republicans control of the whole of western Belgium. 

In the meantime, the Army of the North had several times crossed 
the Sambre and advanced to Charleroi only to be beaten back each 
time by the vigilant Coburg. On the third of June (15th Prairial), how- 
ever, in accordance with Carnot’s orders, Jourdan arrived with 30,000 
men from the Moselle, joined his force to the armies of the North and 
the Ardennes and took command of the whole, renamed the Army of the 
Sambre and Meuse. Even after the concentration, another attempt on 
Charleroi was repulsed. On the 18th of June (30th Prairial) Jourdan 
crossed the river once more and besieged the fortress. He drove 
back the Austrian detachment on the spot, and pressed the defenders 
of the city so hard that Charleroi surrendered on June 25th (7th 
Messidor). Meanwhile the prince of Coburg had hurried from Tournai 
with the reserves of the Austrian army, in all some 70,000 men, 
and attacked the French army in the plain of Fleurus on June 26th 
(8th Messidor). The names of the generals on each side make a 
noteworthy list; Coburg had under his orders the Prince of Orange, 
the Archduke Charles and Beaulieu; Jourdan issued instructions to 
Marceau, Championnet, Lefébvre, Bernadotte and Kléber. The 
battle was long and obstinately contested. The Allies gained some 
success on each flank and obliged part of the republican forces to retire 
across the river; but the centre was saved by Kléber, who appeared 
opportunely at every point of danger and directed flank attacks with 
uniform skill and coolness. At five o’clock in the afternoon Coburg 
learned that Charleroi was already in the hands of the French; con- 
sidering that his main object had been lost, he ordered a general 
retreat and abandoned a battle which might well have turned out 
favourably for him. Fleurus remained a republican victory and proved 
to be the decisive struggle of the whole campaign of 1794. After it, 
the Allies commenced to retire, and the French pursued. Pichegru 
formed a plan to separate the Duke of York’s army from that of the 
Austrian Clairfayt, to defeat each in detail and then to fall on the rear 
of Coburg’s force; but he received fresh orders from Carnot to occupy 
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the coast cities and to detach 16,000 men to the isle of Walcheren 
in the hope of stimulating an insurrection in Holland—diversions 
unanimously condemned by military critics as a waste of force on 
minor objects. Nevertheless, in the Year II, it was not safe for a 
general to disobey the Committee of Public Safety; and Pichegru 
followed his instructions to the letter. He advanced along the coast, 
took Ostend, Bruges and Ghent, and marched towards Brussels at the 
beginning of July. At the same time, Jourdan’s army resumed the 
offensive, captured Mons and compelled the field forces of the Allies 
to evacuate the last of French territory. Austrian garrisons still 
remained in the fortresses Valenciennes, Condé, Le Quesnoy and 
Landrecies, but these cities were speedily invested by the victorious 
French, and their fall could not be long delayed. In the meantime 
the Army of the Sambre and Meuse continued its advance towards . 
Brussels without serious opposition and occupied that city on July 
10th (22nd Messidor), meeting there the vanguard of the Army of 
the North. After the junction the conquest of the rest of Belgium 
followed as a matter of course. The French entered Malines, Louvain 
and Namur, seized Antwerp without a struggle, and approached 
Tongres and Liége. The inhabitants of the last city, noted for their 
republican sentiments, rose in revolt against the Austrians and opened 
their gates to Pichegru’s troops; Tongres surrendered; and the French 
had reached the line of the Meuse, from which they had been driven 
in March, 1793. The campaign in the North had resulted in complete 
victory for the republican armies. Elsewhere also skill and fortune 
favoured France. The armies of the Pyrenees defeated the Spaniards, 
drove them back over the mountains and penetrated into Spanish 
soil. In the south-east a rapid offensive resulted in the capture of 
Saorgio, Saint Bernard and Mount Cenis, and delivered the line of the 
Alps into republican hands. In this period of constant victory, only 
one reverse occurred—at sea. On that element the French had always 
been inferior by half to the fleet of their principal adversary alone, 
without taking into account the naval forces of Holland and Spain; 
but Jeanbon Saint André, of the Committee of Public Safety, had 
laboured at Brest to build vessels, to train sailors and to create among 
them a spirit of republican energy. At the end of May his fleet of 
twenty-six vessels put to sea to protect a convoy of grain expected 
from America and met Admiral Howe, who was also waiting to 
welcome the convoy with thirty-five British ships. The French held 
well together, and a running fight ensued for three days, during which 
the grain transports arrived in safety at Brest; but on the first of 
June Howe succeeded in cutting off the French left wing, and captured 
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or disabled six vessels after a desperate contest which proved that 
republican valour at sea was fully equal to the same quality on land. 
This was the first naval battle fought under the republican flag, and 
although the British fleet had had the better of it, the French crews 
had displayed exemplary courage in the face of superior numbers and 
more skilful seamanship, with the result that France hailed the contest 
as something little worse than a victory. Thus by the end of July 
French arms were uniformly victorious on land, and had made even 
on sea a very creditable showing. 

Nevertheless, until the battle of Fleurus, the North had been the 
scene of a hard-fought campaign, during which the Allies had taken 
Landrecies and had threatened Cambrai. It was well known to the 
government that the Nord and the Pas de Calais contained a good 
many disaffected elements, who had hasiened the surrender of Val- 
enciennes and Le Quesnoy in the previous year; and, accordingly, the 
Committee instituted a terror in these departments in order to 
paralyse the local counter-revolutionaries during the period of danger. 
That “patriotic duty’’ was entrusted to Joseph Le Bon. 

This man, born in 1765 at Arras, was educated by priests of the 
Oratory. At the conclusion of his scholastic period he entered the 
order and secured the favour of his superiors by his devoutness and 
the exact performance of his duties; the usual result of such conduct 
speedily overtook him, and he was ordained a priest in 1790 by an 
eminently suitable authority—Talleyrand, bishop of Autun. But by 
this time the Revolution had commenced, and it interfered seriously 
with the placid clerical career apparently in prospect for the young 
Oratorian.. Influenced by sincere sympathy for the masses of the 
nation, Joseph Le Bon threw himself into the new movement, and 
became an dctive member of the local popular society. After the en- 
actment of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, he was elected con- 
stitutional priest of Neuville Vitasse, a village near Arras. As the 
Revolution advanced, Joseph preached enthusiastically the new 
doctrines of equality, and denounced with fervour the rich who 
spoiled the poor, the nobles who were the scourge of humanity, the 
unsworn priests and their sectaries who supported such pests of 
mankind; it is on record that he delivered one such sermon on the 
text ‘“‘Deposuit potentes de sede et exaltavit humiles.’’ Besides 
zealously exposing the iniquities of the enemies of the Revolution 
from the pulpit, Joseph found time to take part in the municipal 
administration and to forward an interesting private affair of his 
own, with the result that he was elected mayor of Arras and was 
married in the same year. Such conduct marked him out as a model 
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patriot, and led his fellow-citizens to choose him as a supplementary 
deputy to the Convention, in which he took his seat in November, 
1792. He appears to have had some acquaintance with the Robes- . 
pierres, but was not intimate with either of them; at first he showed 
his independence by essaying some flirtation with the Gironde, but 
associated himself with the Mountain before May 31st. His integrity 
and his republicanism, together with his knowledge of the locality, 
commended him to the new Committee in August for the post of 
extraordinary representative on mission in the North with special 
charge of judicial institutions. The chief instrument of justice in 
that district was the criminal tribunal of Arras, which had already 
sentenced four persons to death for conspiracy with the invaders—not 
a procedure which erred on the side of severity, if we take into account 
the advance of the Allies and the open assistance they received from ~ 
local aristocrats and priests. On his arrival Le Bon suppressed a small 
peasants’ insurrection at Pernes, arrested the individuals concerned 
and had them tried by the court at Arras; thirteen were executed, 
and fifteen acquitted. After this auspicious beginning, Joseph lost 
no time in carrying out his instructions to the best of his ability. 
With a view to a proper economy of time, he took the members of 
the tribunal with him on a tour of purification through the district 
confided to his charge. He visited Saint Omer, Béthune, Boulogne 
and Bapaume, condemned a few royalists, had numerous suspects 
arrested, and established a military commission to investigate their 
cases. After this careful discharge of his duties, he returned to Paris; 
but as the danger in the North still continued, he was sent back 
again to the Pas de Calais at the end of October with instructions 
to stifle certain counter-revolutionary movements in the town of Aire 
and other places of the department. Later, the Committee sent 
word that they had been informed of a conspiracy to deliver to the 
enemy the strongholds in the line from Dunquerque to Maubeuge; 
and as the centre of this nefarious design appeared to be Douai, they 
requested Joseph to pay particular attention to that city. In still 
another letter they warned their representative, as himself a cleric, 
and therefore well acquainted with the evil ways of his colleagues, 
to have an eye to the insidious machinations of the priests in the 
north. All this Le Bon carried out with that conscientiousness and 
diligence which had won him the praise of the Oratorians. He under- 
took a thorough purgation of the local authorities, installed reliable 
patriots in office everywhere, drew up lists of suspects in the Nord 
and the Pas de Calais and had the individuals thus distinguished 
carefully incarcerated in suitable ‘surroundings. As the people of 
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Achicourt (near Arras) displayed a counter-revolutionary reluctance 
to observe the new republican calendar, Joseph took occasion to rebuke 
the offence and to make the punishment fit the crime by compelling 
them to sell their vegetables in Arras on Sundays. In spite of severities 
of this nature there were few executions; from the third of July, 1793, 
until the 7th of March, 1794, the court of Arras, now dignified with 
the title “revolutionary tribunal,’’ condemned only 47 persons; it 
acquitted 41, of whom many were avowed royalists.! This alone 
suffices to show that Joseph Le Bon, like Carrier, was not an inhuman 
monster, a “drinker of blood.”” but simply an ordinary human being 
placed in exceptionally difficult circumstances and carrying out 
instructions in a way which he thought would meet the approval 
of ‘his superiors. On the 7th of March the tribunal was reorganized, 
and steps were taken to encourage the aitendance of spectators at 
the executions as public spectacles of merit. Joseph had the scaffold 
transferred to the Place de la Révolution and allowed a booth to be 
installed conveniently near at hand for the refreshment of citizens 
who came to view the punishment of traitors. External adjuncts 
however, did not affect the procedure of the tribunal, which per- 
formed its duties in its accustomed conscientious manner; from the 
seventh of March until the end of Ventose (less than three weeks) 
it judged fourteen cases. acquitted four and sentenced ten to death— 
all on good grounds, given the existing laws. So far there had been 
no severity at Arras at all comparable even to that of the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris, not to mention the mass slaughter of Nantes or 
- Lyons. 

But the next month, Germinal, witnessed the Allied offensive in 
the department of the North. On the 28th of that month (17th April), 
the Prince of Orange besieged Landrecies; the French army made 

several assaults on his positions, and failed; the garrison of Cambrai 
suffered heavily in one of these attempts; and on the third of May 
_Landrecies surrendered. The patriots of the North expected that 
Coburg would move against Cambrai at once, and even Arras felt 
“itself in danger. In view of the danger Le Bon exerted himself to the 
utmost to chill promising conspiracies, and kept the tribunal of Arras 
| in constant activity to discourage counter-revolutionists. During the 
month the judicial institution tried 99 cases, acquitted 32, issued two 
' sentences of minor penalties, and condemned 65, all of whom were 
proved royalists or dangerous persons. One of the convicted was 
| Marshal Mailly, who had aided in defending the Tuileries on the 
' tenth of August; two had spread false assignats; three were returned 
| 1These figures, and the following, are taken from Paris, Lebon I, p. 176 et seq. 
|and II. 
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emigrants; and six were priests who had signed a protest in favour of 
the Pope against the constitutional church. Eight nobles were accused 

on the technical ground of opposition to the Revolution in 1789; 

but two were acquitted whose conduct since that time had been 
irreproachable, and the others, who could not plead the same ex- 

tenuating circumstance, were sentenced to death. On the 25th of 

Germinal, when the Allied offensive was beginning, an approach 

to a large scale execution took place; twenty persons were guillotined 

in one day in the Place de la Révolution as a warning to disaffected 

aristocrats. On the next day, however, a messenger from Paris 

brought word of the decree of the Convention passed on 18th Germinal, 

which suppressed provincial revolutionary tribunals and ordered that 

conspirators from all departments should be sent to the capital for 

trial. Le Bon suspended the action of his tribunal until he could 

communicate with the government and ascertain its wishes in the « 
matter. In the meantime, he became involved in an affair which 
brought serious complications. The president, the public accuser and 
one of the jurors of the old criminal tribunal, otherwise reputed 
excellent patriots, permitted themselves the luxury of a quarrel with | 
the representative, and informed him of their uncomplimentary 
personal opinion of him. Joseph not unnaturally took offence at this, 

deemed that such offensive conduct could come only from impure 
hearts, arrested the calumniators as suspects and sent them to Paris 
to add to the labours of Fouquier Tinville. 

At the end of Germinal, the zealous Le Bon received the Com- 
mittee’s reply to his inquiry about the decree of the 18th Germinal. 
Prieur, Robespierre, Barére and Billaud assured him that the govern- 
ment appreciated his excellent work, and that in view of the imminent 
peril of invasion, he should disregard the decree and continue his 
patriotic activities. Accordingly, with the stamp of official approval, 
Joseph resumed operations with tribunal and guillotine. The month 
of Floréal witnessed seven acquittals and fifty condemnations. On 
one occasion, on the sixth of the month, the industrious representative 
seized an opportunity to impress on traitors the futility as well as the 
immorality of their deeds. As one condemned man was going to be 
guillotined, Joseph halted the executioners and read for the benefit 
of the aristocrat the news of a victory of the Army of Italy, and 
an announcement that the French had just beaten the Austrians under 
the walls of Menin. When the condemned had thoroughly digested 
the information that his party had been defeated, Le Bon addressed 
him triumphantly, “Go, villain, tell your friends the news of our 
victories!’’; then directed the executioners to finish their work. 
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Joseph was not the man to miss the opportunity to add a dramatic 
touch to the performance of his duties. 

At this time Landrecies had capitulated and an attack on Cambrai 
seemed the most probable next move of the enemy. Saint Just, who 
had been sent as commissioner to the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
resolved to prevent any possibility of treason in Cambrai. He ordered 
Le Bon to go to the threatened city with five vigorous patriot jurors 
and some of the officials of the tribunal of Arras, in order to instil a 
wholesome respect for the Revolution into the garrison and population 
of Cambrai. Joseph was not the one to disobey such orders, coming 
from a member of the Committee of Public Safety; he made great 
haste to check the disaffected and the malignants of the exposed 
town. Having arrived at his destination with the companions in- 
dicated, he commenced by taking the names of all women who were 
not wearing the republican cockade, then those of all relatives of 
emigrants and nobles. Writing to Saint Just, he reported what he 
had done, and complained of the deplorable apathy of the people, the 
general negligence of the cockade, the profusion of beggars and the 
perverse spirit shown by the local theatre in its persistent performance 
of reactionary plays. Clearly, Cambrai was paralysed by the loath- 
some disease of aristocracy, and it was Joseph’s duty to act the part 
of healing physician. His first remedial measures were intended to 
assist the poorer classes and to gain their whole-hearted adhesion to 
the republican cause; for the democrats of the Year II understood 
well that the Republic for which they strove could find firm support 
only among those citizens who were not encumbered with this world’s 
goods. Le Bon made the poor his first care; he relieved the rich of 
part of their burden of wealth and used the money to pension the 
aged and infirm, and to alleviate distress among the more poverty- 
stricken. Nevertheless, Joseph was convinced that if a man would 
not work, neither should he eat; and, lest anyone should accuse him 
of encouraging idleness, he ordered the council to punish beggars, 
drunkards and the habitually lazy. When he had settled economic 
difficulties satisfactorily, the zealous representative attacked the 
problem of creating a true republican spirit in spite of the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of the place. Finding the manager of the theatre 
in some degree unappreciative of his suggestions, Joseph sent the 
culprit to prison for twenty-four hours, and at the expiration of that 
time found him the personification of sweet reasonableness; he 
readily agreed to change the objectionable programme of the house, 
and to import actors from Arras who would teach the people nothing 
but the most approved doctrines of the purest patriotism. Lest any 
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difficulty arise about securing a suitable audience, Le Bon directed 
the municipal council to issue tickets free to the poor three times 
a week. When the theatre had thus been revolutionized, the active 
deputy observed that the local Temple of Reason, the former cathedral, 
had not yet been purged of its atmosphere of superstition and gloom; 
accordingly he ordered that the council should arrange for a ball 
to be held in the building every decadi, in order to encourage innocent 
merriment fitting the new era of republican enlightenment. He him- 
self undertook his part in the work of improving a backward public 
spirit by delivering discourses in the Temple on the wickedness of 
fanaticism, the sin of indifference, the iniquities of aristocracy and 
kindred topics of high moral value. Meantime he kept a vigilant 
eye on the theatre, a place peculiarly liable to assaults by the tempta- 
tions of the flesh; frequently he would address the people from the 
stage between acts on the duties of patriotism and other similarly” 
edifying subjects, and on occasion he stopped the performance alto- 
gether when it showed signs of degenerating into froth and unseemly 
levity. Censorship of the theatre was, however, only one of the ways, 
in which the capable Joseph sought to discharge his duty towards 
the Republic. He enforced the maximum, punished the backsliding 
traders who dared to violate so excellent an ordinance; he rewarded 
with prison the rebellious ones who spoke contemptuously of himself 
and his authority; and he set the tribunal in operation. 

There was some delay in the last process, on account of the decree 
of the Convention already mentioned, which made necessary special 
authorization; but with good will on both sides, that of the repre- 
sentative and that of the government, this formal objection was 
overcome in the end, and the guillotine was installed on the 21st of 
Floréal. The tribunal, the members of which had accompanied Le 
Bon from Arras, then commenced to do justice on the counter- 
revolutionists of Cambrai; during the remainder of the month it 
tried 46 cases, acquitted seven, and sentenced thirty-nine to death, 
chiefly on charges of intelligence with the enemy. In the meantime 
the rest of the Arras tribunal, although seriously handicapped by the 
absence of the energetic Joseph, continued to perform its patriotic 
functions to the best of its moderate ability, tried 87 cases, acquitted 
thirteen, and condemned 74 persons; of the last 28 had participated 
in a royalist demonstration, and four had celebrated the announce- 
ment of the fall of Valenciennes by joyful music on the piano and 
other manifestations of a festive spirit which the tribunal found itself 
entirely unable to appreciate. While the court was engaged in its 
solemn task of purification, the patriot whom the absent Joseph had 
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left in charge in Arras vied with his master in vigilance over the 
theatre and in zeal for public morals by imposing a sentence of fifteen 
days’ imprisonment on an actress who appeared on the stage in 
insufficient clothing; for the Sansculotte Republic, as interpreted 
by its master minds, meant the Reign of Virtue, and irregularities 
in matters of sex could not but be counter-revolutionary. 

In spite of such exemplary energy and efficiency Joseph fell a 
victim to the injustice and black ingratitude of the world. By the 
middle of Floréal, the three members of the old criminal tribunal 
of Arras who had had differences of opinion with the representative, 
and had found themselves involved in the necessity of undertaking 
an involuntary trip to the capital, arrived in Paris and interested 
certain interfering busybodies on their behalf. An individual of 
this type, named Guffroy, tainted with moderation, complained to 
Robespierre that Le Bon was persecuting patriots, preaching atheism 
and advocating the equal distribution of property; and Maximilien 
brought the matter before the Committee of Public Safety, with the 
result that the proconsul of Arras was summoned to the capital to 
give explanations.! But, temporarily at least, virtue stood vindicated; 
the worthy Joseph succeeding in repelling the base and scurrilous 
charges, and returned to his scene of action in triumph. The tribunal 
of Cambrai pursued the even tenour of its way, judged aristocrats, 
acquitted sixteen and pronounced ninety-eight condemnations from 
the first of Prairial until the 28th. By the last date, news had arrived 
in Cambrai of the celebration in Paris of the Festival of the Supreme 
Being, an elevating ceremony which it was the duty of all worthy 
Montagnard representatives to reproduce in the districts under their 
charge. Accordingly the faithful Joseph arranged for Cambrai a 
festival of its own, modelled on that of the capital; he himself led 
a great procession of patriots through the streets to the Place de 
la Révolution, and applied the torch to wooden figures representing 
Atheism, Ambition, Selfishness, Discord, False Simplicity, Hypocrisy, 
then to a heap of combustible material on which there lay a number of 
crowns and sceptres from the midst of which protruded an arm bearing 
a dagger with the inscription, ‘‘ This is the last resort of the Coalition”’ 
—a delicate reference to recent attempts to assassinate Collot and 
Robespierre. Solemn ceremonies, in which Joseph’s clerical abilities 
doubtless received full scope, followed at the Place and at the Temple 
of Reason, and,concluded the festival. 

Almost immediately after this event our conscientious deputy 
was notified of the law of the 22nd Prairial, passed by the Convention 
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in order to improve the Revolutionary Tribunal and to stimulate its” 
action to still more efficient achievement. The loyal Joseph obeyed 
its provisions implicitly, and ordered his tribunals to judge without - 
previous interrogation of the accused, without witnesses and without 
defence; nevertheless, although he was bound by the law, it should be 
set down to him for righteousness that he himself investigated each 
case with great care before he allowed the courts to pronounce sentence. 
It is clear that there were many open counter-revolutionists in Cam- 
brai; not a few of the condemned proudly avowed their royalism on 
their way to the scaffold. One case is worthy of note as an illustration 
of the thorough manner in which Joseph enforced the law; he had a 
deserter of the levy in mass executed together with four of his family, 
who had protected him by concealing him from the officers of the 
Republic. While the tribunals at Cambrai and Arras were thus 
busily engaged, Le Bon paid a visit to the neighbouring town of 
Bapaume, haled the suspects out of prison and paraded them before 
the local popular society, which was to act as a jury; in consequence, 
three were acquitted, twenty-four condemned to death; and after this 
purification Joseph returned to the normal scene of his activities. 
Four nuns were executed at Cambrai because they had concealed 
royalist papers and had incautiously expressed contempt of patriots. 
By this time Le Bon was anxious to finish his duties at Arras; accord- 
ingly he appointed a special commission to review the cases of the 
suspects still in prison; this body released 138 individuals and de- 
spatched the others to the tribunal, which sentenced 98 to death and 
acquitted 33. The record appears severe; yet the jurors released 
one accused, a journalist who boasted that he was an aristocrat, and 
performed the same service for another man who had openly sung 
“Vive le roi!’’ It is clear that the members of the tribunal were 
anxious to find excuses to avoid condemnations, but they were bound 
by the law which prescribed capital punishment for the mere enuncia- 
tion of aristocratic opinions. 

In the meantime, in spite of such conscientious conduct on Joseph’s 
part, certain persons at Paris proved too narrow-minded to appreciate 
the difficulties and dangers of a representative on mission. Robes- 
pierre, whose mind was probably moving towards a relaxation of the 
Terror, persuaded the Committee to release the three members of the 
old criminal tribunal whom Le Bon had sent to Arras with a recom- 
mendation for the especial care of Fouquier Tinville. Worse, the 
ungrateful government addressed a letter to its proconsul to inform 
him of the decision and to warn him as to his future conduct. ‘“Con- 
tinue to do good, and do it with the wisdom and dignity which leaves 
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no mark for the calumnies of the aristocracy.’”’ Such a hint that all 
was not well in Arras and Cambrai was not especially welcome to the 
much tried representative, who understood from what direction the 
rebuke had come; he explained to his associates, with full details, his 
uncomplimentary opinion of Robespierre, and predicted that Maxi- 
milien’s moderate tendencies would lead him to the scaffold in the 
not distant future. Nevertheless, there was yet time to save the 
situation; Joseph hurried off to Paris, interviewed the more reliable 
members of the Committee, Collot, Billaud and Barére, and secured 
a reversal of the order; for Robespierre’s influence in the government, 
never strong, was at its weakest point. Couthon took up the defence 
of the innocent representative assailed by malicious and baseless 
accusations; the popular society of Cambrai certified to Le Bon’s 
patriotism and energy; and in an address before the Convention on 
8th Messidor, Barére associated Joseph with the victors of Fleurus as 
a saviour of the country and lavished praise on his patriotic activities. 
In spite of this official clearance, certain of the unregenerate of Arras 
persisted in writing to the Committee to make annoying complaints 
about their proconsul’s administration, and to suggest that Augustin 
Robespierre would suit them much better than Le Bon. In conse- 
quence, the Committee went into the question once more, and delivered 
its final verdict on the 21st Messidor. ‘‘Although we have been a 
little doubtful about certain formalities (employed by Joseph), yet 
Le Bon has completely defeated the aristocrats; he has suppressed 
the malcontents, and punished counter-revolutionaries and traitors, 
especially at Cambrai . . . the vigorous measures he took have 
saved Cambrai when it was overwhelmed with treasons.”’ But, after 
rendering this tribute to eminently patriotic services, Barére went on 
to explain that the victories of the Army of the North had made quite 
unnecessary any continuation of the exceptional measures adopted 
during the presence of the invading army on the soil of the department 
of the North; and he recommended that the Convention abolish the 
tribunals of Arras and Cambrai and recall the worthy representative 
to enjoy a well-earned rest from his labours; proposals which were at 
once decreed. On the 7th of Thermidor the Committee went further, 
and ordered the release of one of the three persons arrested by Joseph; 
these, after being freed in Paris, had with more valour than dis- 


1He had already addressed a letter to Robespierre in a mildly reproachful tone 
on 9th Prairial; he deprecated ‘‘the multitude of exceptions made by the Committee 
in favour of nobles and priests’? and proposed the arrest of all persons having a 
certain revenue who had not shown themselves constant friends of the people. 
(Correspondance de Robespierre 289). 
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cretion, returned to Arras and had been promptly reincarcerated by” 
an injured deputy on mission. In this way, the Terror in the North 
came to an end, well before the ninth of Thermidor. All accounts 
agree that the severities at Arras and Cambrai could not be compared 
even with those of the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, not to speak of 
Nantes or Lyons. There were no mass judgments, no large-scale 
executions; on the contrary, the Northern tribunals appear to have 
exercised great care, to have considered each case fully by itself, 
and (in comparison with the others) to have erred on the side of 
leniency. In fact, not many were condemned to death, if we take 
into account the presence of large numbers of counter-revolutionary 
sympathizers and the proximity of the hostile army. The faults 
must be imputed to the laws, and to the Convention which made 
them; not to the tribunals nor to Joseph Le Bon, who was merely 
carrying out the express instructions of the Committee in his own 
peculiarly thorough and conscientious fashion. When the Thermi- 
dorians executed Le Bon they sacrificed him in order to save certain 
of their own number who ought to have been held responsible for the 
actions of the tribunals of Arras and Cambrai. As compared with 
Fouché or Collot, Joseph Le Bon had been a paragon of mercy; but 
this was of no avail to him in the period of vengeful reaction. 

In one other region of France there was a recrudescence of the 
Terror during these spring months of 1794. At that time the chief 
representative on mission in the South-East was the Montagnard 
Maignet, a narrow-minded Jacobin of the type of Billaud Varennes, 
wholly unable to discover any way of meeting opposition except with 
the guillotine and firmly convinced that the salvation of the Republic 
lay in a liberal use of that conclusive argument. In the department 
of Vaucluse, there had been only one mild period of repression, during 
which about forty persons were executed for having taken the federalist 
side when the city of Avignon was occupied by Marseilles rebels who 
had shot some of the local patriots. Aside from this, peace and quiet 
had reigned in the Vaucluse in spite of the fact that, as in the other 
southern departments, there was a good deal of passive opposition 
to republican ideals, and much yearning for the restoration of the 
rule of the bourgeois and the aristocrat in place of the ascendancy of 
the despised sansculotte. The village of Bedouin appears to have 
been a centre of such anti-governmental sentiments; it was a rendez- 
vous of returned ernigrants, conspirators, priests, aristocrats, and 
doubtful characters generally. During the night of the 12th-13th 
Floréal, some persons in the village cut down the tree of Liberty, 
took from the walls a number of placards of decrees of the Convention, 
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tore them in pieces and trampled them in the mud. This affair seems 
to have been the work of a party led by a ci-devant seigneur Moliére 
and several non-juring priests who had haunted the neighbourhood. 

Such an act was, of course, an insult to the Republic, and a demon- 
stration of active, if rather futile, opposition. The question at once 
arose, as to what course the authorities ought to pursue to punish 
that act of resistance. A representative with a cool head might have 
obliged the inhabitants to plant a whole avenue of trees of Liberty, 
or to cover their walls with republican placards, or to contribute 
to the maintenance and distribution of a good sansculotte journal; at 
the very least he might have converted the church into a Temple of 
Reason and arranged for a series of enlightening discourses on the 
evil nature of fanaticism and aristocracy. But Maignet was no Saint 
‘Just; his blood boiled at the outrage, and he saw only one thing, that 
the Republic must at all costs be avenged, that a terrible example 
must be made of this outbreak of counter-revolutionism. He ordered 
the commune of Bedouin to deliver the guilty; the appointed day 
passed, and no prisoners arrived. From this there was but one con- 
clusion, that all in the village were equally guilty, and that a place like 
that was an enemy country, worthy of destruction by fire and sword. 
Maignet ordered the Ardéche battalion under an officer named Suchet 
to proceed to the rebellious spot, and brought up the tribunal of 
Vaucluse to judge the offenders. He then arrested 130 persons, 
ordered the other inhabitants to evacuate their houses within twenty- 
four hours and directed that all the buildings should be burnt and the 
people distributed among the neighbouring villages. This order was 
carried out by the soldiers to the best of their ability; unfortunately 
human achievements are seldom equal to the ambitions which inspire 
them, and a few houses survived the flames in more or less intact 
condition. When the buildings had thus been appropriately punished 
for their part in the act of revolt, Maignet forbade future cultivation 
in the commune and ordered the erection of a pyramid containing 
an account of the appalling crime of Bedouin and of the righteous 
retribution which overtook it. 

There still remained the prisoners, 130 in number, the majority 
of whom were priests, ex-nobles, returned emigrants and their relatives. 
Maignet wrote to the Convention and obtained official approval of 
the course he had adopted and the measures he proposed. His tribunal 
pronounced its final verdict on the ninth of Prairial. It condemned 
sixty-three persons to death, outlawed ten who had escaped, ordered 
the detention of thirteen as suspects, and acquitted the rest. Of 
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the condemned, sixteen were guillotined and forty-seven shot. The 7 
punishment had been savagely out of proportion to the crime.' 

One outbreak of aristocracy had been repressed; but, although 
so much had been done, the incident proved that purification was 
needed in the South-West. Maignet wrote to Paris to warn the 
government of the impending danger and to advise it of the measures 
necessary to avert imminent ruin; and the Committee decreed the 
appointment of a special commission, the Commission of Orange, 
to judge the enemies of the Revolution in the Vaucluse and the 
Bouches du Rhone. The enemies were defined as ‘‘all those who, 
by any means, and by whatever excuse they have covered themselves, 
have sought to impede the march of the Revolution and to prevent 
the establishment of the Republic.’’ For proof, the tribunal was to 
accept ‘‘all information of whatever nature which can convince a 
reasonable man and a friend of Liberty.’’ These instructions, giving 
practically a despotic authority to the new judicial body, were drawn 
up in a hand said to be Robespierre’s, and were signed by several 
members of the Committee.2_ In reality, the judgment of the men who 
governed France was to some extent warped by their experience with 
Vendée; the terrible struggle with that rebel province had impressed 
itself so deeply on their minds that they were ready to resort to savage 
repression in order to stifle any possibility of a repetition of that 
horrible civil war. The commission of Orange was installed on 15th 
Prairial, but delayed for information and did not commence its work 
until the first of Messidor. It journeyed from town to town of the two 
departments, and remained in activity until the 17th of Thermidor. 
During this time—seven weeks—it tried 591 cases, sentenced 331 
persons to death, 98 to detention, two to banishment; it imposed 
fines on two and acquitted 159;* a record which clears the commission 
of the charge of wasting time in judicial formalities and provides 
ground for the presumption that the instructions issued to it were 
carried out in both spirit and letter. In this way the Vaucluse and 
the Bouches du Rhone received their official purification. 

Although Maignet was fully occupied in the exacting task of 
delivering the two departments mentioned above from their enemy 
oppressors, yet he succeeded in finding time to perform the same 
service for Marseilles. Such a labour might perhaps have seemed 
superfluous to the misinformed, after the federalist city had been 
subjected to two purgations, one by the local Jacobin revolution- 
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ary tribunal and the other by the special commission of Barras and 
Fréron, who had abolished the local body on account of its painful 
slackness in carrying out its duties. But the practised eye of Maignet 
discovered abundant signs of the persistence of counter-revolutionism 
in Marseilles in spite of the partial attempts of his predecessors 
to remedy the disease; he re-established the revolutionary tribunal 
on 24th Ventose and kept it in action until 6th Floréal, when it 
was abolished on account of the decree of the Convention suppressing 
most of the local extraordinary judicial institutions. The revived 
tribunal had to deal with a new offence—‘‘nullity’’—a crime first 
introduced into the realm of law by Maignet, who wrote that several 
individuals had made themselves truly guilty of nullity, at a time 
when every good republican ought to exert himself to the utmost in 
the service of his country. Maignet’s instrument of justice dealt with 
304 persons, condemned 124 to death, sentenced nine to deportation, 
five to irons, nine to terms of detention, fined nine and acquitted 
148.1. Marseilles had received its third purification in expiation of 
its sins. 

As compared with these two regions, the North and the South-East, 
the Terror elsewhere in provincial France was mild; nevertheless, as 
there were sympathizers with the old régime in nearly every town or 
village, so almost every department witnessed the execution of a few 
of its counter-revolutionaries. The decree of the Convention in mid- 
Germinal had suppressed most of the local extraordinary judicial 
institutions, but a few were allowed to remain in operation by virtue 
of special authorization of the Committee. Thus the revolutionary 
tribunal of Nantes continued in action until the 17th of Floréal; 
during Germinal and Floréal it tried 67 cases, acquitted 23 persons, 
and condemned 44. A military commission had been created for the 
particular benefit of the isle of Noirmoutiers, twice taken by the 
Vendean leader Charette, but this body was quite lenient; it sentenced 
only 25 to death, deported 18, and released 600, an exhibition of 
moderation which under certain circumstances might have brought 
much trouble on the heads of those who were responsible for it. In the 
region of the Pyrenees, some of the local monarchists attempted to 
enter into relations with the Spanish invaders and received the 
unremitting attentions of a military commission formed at Bayonne 
on Nivose 13th, which perambulated the district until the 10th of 
Floréal, convicted 62 individuals and acquitted seventeen.” In the 
Eastern Pyrenees, two military commissions and the criminal tribunal 
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of the department were at work, but their achievements fell far below 
the level of expectation of their authors; they found only 35 cases to 
try, condemned 25, deported two persons and acquitted eight. This 
total, disappointingly small in view of the number of institutions in 
operation, roused the righteous indignation of the representatives, 
Milhaud and Soubrany, who arrested the members of the culpably 
negligent tribunals and sent them to Paris for trial. Meanwhile, 
Bordeaux was still undergoing penance for its federalism. After young 
Julien of Paris, Robespierre’s agent, had had Tallien and Ysabeau 
recalled on the ground of unworthy conduct and ruinous moderation, 
the deputy Garnier of Saintes arrived and stimulated the revolutionary 
tribunal into a more conscientious performance of its duties; in 
consequence a few death sentences were pronounced every day until 
the 13th of Thermidor. By that date, the Bordeaux tribunal had 
judged in all 858 persons; it had pronounced capital punishment in 
301 cases, had issued prison sentences to 129 persons, had fined 55 
and released 373. Needless to say, the condemned had all been 
implicated in some way in the federalist revolt of the previous summer. 

In most of the other departments, the numbers of accused were 
small. In the Hautes Pyrénées, five, refractory priests and royalists, 
appear to have been put to death for counter-revolutionary activities. 
The Ariége, although a frontier department, had been kept well in hand 
by a vigorous local revolutionary army, and in consequence witnessed 
only eight executions. The tribunal of the Lot-et-Garonne convicted 
five persons, acquitted one. At Auch, in the Gers, out of three hundred 
prisoners three received fatal sentences. The Tarn was the scene 
of a small peasants’ insurrection in Ventose against the grain re- 
quisitions and of the punishment of that revolt by the representative 
Paganel, who condemned two of the participants; in the same depart- 
ment eleven other counter-revolutionists met their fate. The tribunal 
of the Haute Garonne, sitting at Toulouse, had to deal with the 
leaders of a revolutionary movement in April, and sentenced two of 
them to death. Having thus crushed aristocracy, it turned its atten- 
tion to an equally laudable purpose, the relief of cheated consumers, 
and partially redeemed the Terror by executing two retailers who had 
sold bad bread and rotten meat. Another tribunal, specially created 
in the same department to purge it of the remnants of federalism, 
pronounced 32 death sentences. The Aude had apparently only one 
individual who was aristocratic enough to deserve the scaffold; but 
the tribunal of L’Hérault, sitting at Montpellier, was successful in 
finding thirty-two who merited that fate. The criminal court of the 
Gard, at Nimes, took.a leisurely course, tried several but condemned 
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none, a negligence which forced the deputy, Rovére, to renew the 
personnel of the institution. In spite of this attempt at improvement, 
the tribunal was unable to alter its idle ways; in six weeks it con- 
victed only three aristocrats. Accordingly, the representative, Borie, 
discharged the members and appointed new ones, on the ground that 
the old judges had no force of character, and that their weakness 
was compromising the Republic. The last alteration was more 
successful than the first, and the purged tribunal remained in action 
until the 14th of Thermidor, judged several hundreds of suspects, and 
condemned 132. In Normandy, in spite of the federalist movement 
of 1793, the representatives on mission, Carrier, Lacroix and Legendre, 
made no attempt at repression; but in the spring of 1794, when the 
tribunal of Paris was daily increasing its output, the local authorities 
of the Norman departments considered that it was their duty to 
make a pretence at least of doing something, and executed two royalists 
and two priests. In the basin of the Loire and the Auvergne country 
very few were condemned; but the Haute Loire witnessed the per- 
formance of fifty-two fatal sentences on persons the majority of whom 
were refractory priests or friends who had sheltered them. The 
tribunal of Cantal found no guilt worthy of capital punishment; the 
_ deputy, Carrier, remonstrated with the members and pointed out the 
grievous error of their ways; they repented, and executed four aristo- 
crats. The Ain experienced the vicissitudes of fortune. Javogues 
arrived there on 20th Frimaire (10th December) with 400 men of the 
revolutionary army, ordered the destruction of the luxurious buildings 
and established a popular commission to judge the suspects. But 
before these intentions were carried out, Javogues had departed 
and in his place arrived the representative, Gouly, a man who held 
Robespierre’s opinion that extreme measures were ruinous and 
that the sansculottes were being driven to aristocracy by religious 
persecutions; therefore he prevented the demolitions and revoked 
the order setting up the commission. Matters then remained in the 
same state until the appearance of the Montagnard Albitte, a man 
inclined to sympathize with the ultra-revolutionists; he introduced 
the worship of Reason, incarcerated all those whom Gouly had re- 
leased, and added a few more on his own account until the prisons 
were full. Before long, however, he was called away to the Army of 
the Alps, and only five death sentences were actually carried out. 
The East escaped very lightly; and in the Champagne departments, 
and the interior generally, almost no executions took place. These 
districts were firmly republican, and had had no part in any of the 
various movements of revolt against the Convention. 
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In this way the Terror passed over France. In general, it had 
been severe in the regions of civil war, much less so on the frontiers 
of the war with the Coalition, and very light elsewhere. It had reached 
its climax in December and January, during the mass executions at 
Nantes and Lyons; since that time the number of monthly con- 
demnations in provincial France had grown less, and the Terror was 
really declining. The Convention’s decree of mid-Germinal left only 
a few local tribunals in operation, and is an important landmark in 
the disappearance of the régime of repression. Although during 
Prairial and Messidor the guillotine at Paris reached an appalling 
height of activity, during the same time the number of executions 
in provincial France was lessening every week. The success of the 
Republic was making severe measures unnecessary; and well before 
the ninth of Thermidor the Terror was clearly on the decline. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE GOVERNMENT OF VIRTUE 


The first effect of the execution of Danton and Desmoulins was 
to produce an awed and panic-stricken submission in the Convention. 
Even Legendre, who had been courageous enough to attempt to save 
his friends on the morning of Danton’s arrest, was fearful of his life 
and crawled at the feet of the government. On Germinal 21st he 
appeared at the Jacobins, denounced letters which had been sent to 
him to applaud his action, and declared abjectly, ‘‘Since I am forced 
‘to it, I say to the people, who have always heard me speak with 
sincerity, that I considered it demonstrated that the conspiracy of 
which the leaders have ceased to breathe really existed, and that I 
was the dupe of traitors. I was, before the discovery of the plot, the 
intimate friend of Danton; I would have answered for his principles 
and his conduct with my head; but now I am convinced of his guilt.” 

Such was the humiliation of Legendre in his terror and bewilder- 
ment. The hush of opposition was succeeded by a loud chorus of 
loyal approval from the provinces, by a shower of messages of sincere 
if uncritical congratulation for what the government had done; 
sentiments springing from worthy motives, but whose true value may 
be gauged from the fact that they inspired identical communications 
after the death of Robespierre. A delegation from Rhodes addressed 
the Convention: ‘‘ Worthy representatives of a free people! Faithless 
mandatories, base and perfidious functionaries are falling under the 
axe of the law! If intriguers still exist, let them tremble! let the 
death of the conspirators attend your triumph!’’ Even the popular 
society of Arcis sur Aube, Danton’s birthplace, congratulated the 
Assembly and requested it to continue its admirable work by pursuing 
and exterminating the remnants of the conspirators. Several of the 
messages pointed out the striking resemblances between the detestable 
actions of Danton and those of the infamous Catiline. The town of 
Nevers, the home of the anti-ecclesiastical movement, announced a 
civic celebration in honour of the salvation of the country from one 
more iniquitous conspiracy. One of the communes of the department 
L’Hérault, Lausargues by name, was not entirely clear about the 
charge against the accused or even the persons concerned, but dis- 
played a touching faith that in any case justice was sure to be done. 
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It felicitated the Convention on account of the success of that body 


in foiling “the terrible plot of the Clootzes, the Héberts and the 
Dantons, sacrilegious conspirators who desired to substitute a de- 
grading atheism for the sublime and regenerating truths which 
the people perceive across the deluge of errors and immorality with 
which an odious priesthood has flooded the earth.’’ The good people 
of Lausargues had not exact information as to whether the conspirators 
were priests or atheists, extremists or moderates (we are tempted to 
add, negroes or Chinese) but they despised trivial details of the sort 
in their unlimited confidence in the omnipotence and infallibility of 
the Committee. The noteworthy point in these messages is not the 
display of credulity on the part of the authors, but the extent of the 
prestige of the Committee among its followers in provincial France, 
when its word was accepted as an improvement on gospel truth. 
The sentiment of admiration had approached the dangerous stage of 
blind idolatry. 

As far as appearances went, all France seemed to have ranged 
itself behind the government. The broken Commune of Paris had 
been transformed into one buttress of authority. Hardly a whisper 
of opposition was heard in the Convention; not’a single leader of 
either rival party was left to raise his voice against the all-powerful 
Committee. In the provinces, no sane counter-revolutionist dreamed 
that a revolt had the remotest chance of success. On the frontiers 
new and formidable armies, the creation of Robespierre and his 
colleagues, were about to drive the invaders from every inch of French 
soil. Yet never were appearances more deceitful. The real opposition 
to the sansculotte régime was still in existence, still strong; it was 
invisible, unrecognized, even unconscious of itself. Since May 31st, 
the bourgeoisie had been recovering their strength. The commercial 
classes of the old régime were reinforced by the speculators, the 
financiers and capitalists of the new, who had added a spirit of in- 
genuity and adventure that gave new life to their movement; and 
this new bourgeoisie, controlling the economic power of the nation, 
were feeling their way to a control of the political power also. Had 
Danton triumphed they would have had their desire at once; when 
he was executed, they were temporarily checked; but their real 
strength was not touched and it was inevitable that they should 
soon come into conflict again with the representatives of the régime 
which stood in their way. Nevertheless, the repression of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders of the bourgeoisie did give the sansculotte govern- 
ment a respite of two months. During this time Robespierre and his 
colleagues were in reality free to take up the task of devising practical 
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measures which would in some degree meet the aspirations of the 
French people towards a new and perfect social order. Until the 
spring of 1794 the Committee could plausibly plead excuse; in 1793 
the imperative duty had been to defeat the Allied invaders; and 
during the winter the danger arising from the two factions had ab- 
sorbed the energies of the anxious authorities. But after mid-Germinal 
the Committee remained apparently supreme (and really so for the 
time), with a good opportunity to discover practical means for realizing 
as much as was possible of the dreams of the warm-hearted patriots. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to judge the Committee’s constructive 
_ ability by its work during this period of its greatest power, from 
Germinal to Prairial. 

The first improvement to be introduced into the revolutionary 
administration was announced by Collot d’Herbois at the Jacobins on 
the 21st of Germinal. ‘I repeat to you, citizens, let us watch the 
interior while our warriors are fighting on the frontiers.’”’ After 
this congenial exhortation, the speaker proceeded to chide the govern- 
mental authorities for one conspicuous fault—that of not being 
vigilant enough. Although untold harm had been suffered through 
administrative laxity, yet it was not even then too late to retrieve 
the situation partially, if this grievous fault were at once corrected. 
“Let the officials in charge of public surveillance redouble their 
care and zeal; let them impress on themselves this idea, that there 
is perhaps not a street, not an alley in which there is not a traitor 
meditating some last plot; let that plot be death for him, and the 
promptest of deaths, if all these monsters yet dare to execute their 
treasons. . . . If the administration, if the functionaries wish to 
obtain a place in history, this is the favourable moment; let them 
imitate the revolutionary tribunal, which has already a great place 
there.’ Such was Collot’s characteristic contribution towards the 
foundation of the new era of universal happiness. On the 26th of 
Germinal, Saint Just made another report to the Convention on the 
necessity of introducing certain urgent reforms into the laws relative 
to police jurisdiction. He repeated with full details the imaginary 
history of the conspiracies from Mirabeau to Danton, and emphasized 
the continuing danger from aristocracy and federalism. ‘What 
would have become of an indulgent Republic in the midst of such 
furious enemies? We opposed the sword to the sword, and liberty 
is founded; it came out of the bosom of storms. Such an origin is 
common to the world sprung from chaos and to man, wailing at his 
birth.’ From philosophical allusions Saint Just passed on to consider 
measures which might yet save the Republic from the peril of counter- 
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revolution; chief among these was a proposal for the especial benefit 
of ex-nobles. ‘Whatever you do, you will never satisfy the enemies 
of the people unless you re-establish tyranny. I conclude that they 
must perish, and that we must send them elsewhere to look for slavery 
and for kings, that party opposed to the Revolution for whom the 
liberty of the people is a yoke.’’ Nevertheless, although he recom- 
mended repression as the great immediate need, Saint Just had an 
uneasy feeling that it was not, by itself, entirely sufficient to usher 
in the new heaven on earth. ‘Form civil institutions, the institutions 
on which as yet no thought has been spent; there is no liberty durable 
without them; they will sustain the love of country and the revolu- 
tionary spirit even when the revolution is a thing of the past. By 
that you will announce the perfection of your democracy and the 
grandeur of your views. . . . Soon the enlightened nations will 
pass judgment on the memory of those who have reigned over them, ~ 
and will drag their remains to the scaffold; then every government 
which will not be founded on justice will be abhorred . . . victory’ 
and liberty will cover the world! . . . Already Liberty breathes; » 
the guilty are denounced in every direction; let justice and popular 
vengeance hasten in their footsteps, and let the Republic punish 
them!”’ 

Thus exhorted, the Convention unanimously passed the decree 
presented to it by the young orator in the name of his colleagues 
of the Committee——‘the fruit of a long experience.’’ It ordered that 
all nobles and foreigners coming from countries with which the 
Republic was at war should be banished from Paris, from fortified 
towns and from maritime cities on pain of outlawry, and that they 
should be rigorously excluded from popular societies, committees of 
surveillance, commune or section assemblies. It directed the two 
governing committees, with their skill acquired by experience, to 
seek out promptly the accomplices of the conspirators and to hale them 
to the revolutionary tribunal. It established popular commissions 
with jurisdiction over persons living idle lives who should be accused 
of making counter-revolutionary remarks, the punishment to be 
deportation to Guiana; a penalty which seems harsh, but was in 
reality a relaxation of the existing law, which ordained death as 
a suitable reward for crimes of that nature. The same tendency was 
observable in an important change affecting the provincial tribunals; 
it was decreed that the prisoners accused of conspiracy should be 
transferred from ‘‘all points of the Republic’’ to the revolutionary 
tribunal at Paris. As we have seen, this provision was not carried 
out to the letter. Several local guillotines were left in operation, 
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notably those at Arras, Cambrai, Bordeaux and in Orange; neverthe- 
less this alteration in the existing state of affairs resulted in a certain 
diminution of the Terror in the departments. The motive of the 
Committee we may reasonably assume to be excellent; at Paris it 
could control the executions, and prevent any repetition of the mass 
killings of Lyons and Nantes; and it is also a plausible conjecture 
that Robespierre and Saint Just were the leading spirits in securing 
the change. In this way the bark of Saint Just’s decree was really 
worse than its bite; although it threatened dire penalties in store for 
counter-revolutionists, yet it effected some slight modification of 
revolutionary severity. In addition to these judicial measures, the 
Committee sketched a small positive programme; it declared that it 
would encourage by indemnities and rewards the establishment of 
factories and mines and the draining of swamps; “it will protect 
industry and confidence among those who trade ; it will make advances 
to patriotic merchants who will offer provisions at the maximum; 
it will give special warrants to those who bring goods to Paris, so 
that transport may not be disturbed; it will protect the interior 
transference of commodities and will not allow any harm to be done 
to public good faith.’’ In a last article the Convention declared its 
intention to name two commissions from among its own members, 
one to draw up a code of laws, the other to sketch civil institutions 
suitable for the preservation of the manners and spirit of liberty. 
This was the nearest approach towards facing the problem of determin- 
ing the future of the Great Experiment. Minor matters received 
attention; the Committee planned monuments to Nature and to 
Liberty; it drew up plans for transforming the grounds of the Opéra 
into an arena; on the 5th of Floréal, it invited all painters and sculptors 
to vie with one another in depicting the heroic episodes of the Revolu- 
tion and in submitting designs for a statue of Rousseau in the Champs 
Elysées; on the 13th Floréal it issued a general request to all com- 
petent persons to exercise their brains in devising the type of building 
best adapted to provide both comfort and sanitation in rural com- 
munities. But if the Committee was somewhat hesitant about 
attempting to realize patriotic expectations, it took great care to 
provide a substitute, namely, the maintenance and increase of its 
own power. 

Now that Robespierre’s colleagues felt themselves secure they 
did of their own will what they had refused to do so often at the 
suggestion of Bourdon of the Oise; they suppressed the six ministries, 
dismissed the incumbents of those offices and replaced them by twelve 
commissions, of civil administration, of police and courts of justice, 
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of education, of agriculture and the arts, of commerce and provisions, 
of public works, of public relief, of transport, of finance, of the army 
and the navy, of munitions and of diplomacy. These commissions, all 
appointed by the Committee, were merely clerks to whom the details of. 
administrations were confided; and in this way the Committee 
strengthened its hold over the government. It dissolved the revolu- 
tionary army, that body of dangerous partisans of Hébert and Ronsin, 
the only armed force which might conceivably refuse to render due 
obedience to authority. Finally it laid a restraining hand on even the 
popular societies and the Jacobins. 

Since the sections of Paris had been limited by law to two meetings 
a week, the people had found an outlet for their surplus political 
energy in numerous popular societies, some of which were merely 
the section assemblies under another name. In a few of these small 
associations, venturesome individuals occasionally expressed opinions * 
hostile to the government, a fact which provided clear evidence 
of counter-revolutionary activity. Such a pernicious source of 
criticism ought at once to be suppressed. Collot d’Herbois voiced . 
the misgivings of the Committee on this matter to the Jacobins 
on the 23rd of Floréal, and persuaded the Club to decree that it 
would receive no more deputations from societies formed since the 
Tenth of August, and would discontinue all correspondence with them. 
As for societies formed previous to that date an inquiry would be 
held into their conduct in order to ascertain whether they were 
worthy of retaining such valuable privileges—a not obscure hint at 
the Cordeliers. This action had the desired effect. Many of the. 
popular societies announced their dissolution, since the political 
deities were of opinion that their existence was not in the public 
interest; and though the Cordeliers were graciously permitted to 
continue to live, they were a Hades-like shadow beside the all-powerful 
greatness of the Jacobins. In this way the Committee silenced more 
potential critics, extended its control of the political life of the capital 
and choked the fountains of democracy. The vigorous political 
energy of Paris, which had been the mainspring of the Revolution 
and had its vital principle in public discussion, received a set-back; 
and this well before the ninth of Thermidor. 

It was not long before the Jacobins, too, felt the jealous eye of 
the Committee on their actions. In times past they had indulged in 
abundant criticism of the government, of generals, administrators, 
deputies and all functionaries who merited public attention through 
failure in their duties. Such conduct on the part of the Club was 
highly laudable so long as unworthy Girondins controlled the govern- 
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ment, and was even permissible while suspect persons appointed by 
previous régimes remained in office under the patriotic administration 
of Collot and his colleagues; but now that the sansculotte Committee 
had a firm grasp on the government and had appointed generals and 
officials entirely above suspicion, criticism could not but reflect on 
the judgment of those who had chosen them, and, if not actually 
counter-revolutionary in its effect, was a serious aspersion on the 
best of possible political leadership. Collot expostulated with the 
Jacobins concerning this reprehensible habit of theirs, urged them 
not to waste any more of their valuable time in listening to harmful 
denunciations and pointed out that reckless abuse of functionaries 
was a practice abhorrent to all true republicans on account of its 
abundant employment by the infamous conspirator, Hébert. There 
remained, however, one solution of the difficulty; let the Jacobins 
appoint a special committee which would hear denunciations privately 
and transmit them, if necessary, to the Committee of Public Safety. 
By this means one more source of criticism was closed, and the Club 
received a plain warning to be careful in what it said.! 

Now that the extremists were out of the way, the economic policy 
of the government underwent significant modifications. On the 26th 
of Ventose, Robespierre defended ‘‘natural exchange, which makes 
possible the lives of members of society’’ and undertook to refute a 
prevalent opinion, spread by Hébert, that a merchant must also be a 
bad citizen. On the 9th and 12th of Germinal, the laws against 
forestalling were revised and the death penalty was retained only 
for persons who should be convicted of withdrawing goods from 
circulation with counter-revolutionary intent, or of destroying goods 
purposely to deprive the people of them; and it may be remarked 
that ordinarily intentions are not matters admitting of easy proof. 
The “‘profiteer commissioners’? (commissaires aux accaparements) 
who had made life uncomfortable for acquisitive traders in many 
localities, were abolished; their duties were to be performed by muni- 
cipal officers as part of their functions. One of the reasons assigned for 
the suppression of the revolutionary army was its peremptory method 
of inducing peasants to part with their grain. On the 20th Ventose, on 
the motion of Barére, the Convention decreed permission for export of 
certain goods to allied and neutral countries, on approval of the Food 
Commission and the Committee of Public Safety. An order of the 
27th Germinal forbade requisitions save on the authority of the Food 
Commission and the representatives with the armies. The Com- 
mission of Commerce announced at the beginning of Prairial that the 
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general requisition of oil had ceased, and that traders were free to 
buy that commodity where they would. One extremist, who proposed 
to the Lombards section on the 20th Germinal to undertake a purifying 
scrutiny of the retail profession, was arrested by order of the lesser 
Committee. The sansculotte economic policy was being seriously 
modified, and this change marks a stage in the return to power of 
the bourgeoisie. 


As yet, however, the Committee by no means abandoned regula- - 


tion. The Convention accepted the elaborate tables of the maximum 
as presented by Barére on the 3rd of Ventose; but, as usual, enforce- 
ment was left to the departments, with a threat of punishment for 
negligent authorities. In consequence, the new maximum was 
effective in exact proportion to the strength of the local popular 
societies, and their ability to impress the departmental administrations 


with the seriousness of the consequence of non-enforcement. Even * 


in Paris the national agent for the department contrived by indirect 
means to raise the maximum; in the capital itself the retailers were 


coming back to their own. But the Committee of Public Safety _ 


retained control over all imports and exports. A decree of the 1ith 
Prairial placed at the disposition of the government (in this case 
the Food Commission) all commodities entering France; the Com- 
mission could select what it desired among them before turning over 
the rest to the merchants. On the 30th of Germinal the Committee 
of Public Safety instructed the Commerce Commission to provision 
Paris as if for a siege. Accordingly, from the selected imports and 
from requisitions, the Commissions collected in the capital stores of 
wood, coal, soap, oil and sugar. By this means a certain amount of 
supply was assured and prices were to some extent better controlled. 
But this measure of continued interference can hardly have been 
welcome to ambitious merchants and speculators; they looked for- 
ward to complete ‘‘liberty of commerce”’ from all bureaucratic and 
altruistic regulation. On the 8th of Messidor, on the eve of the 
harvest of 1794, the Committee of Public Safety obtained a decree 
which ordered the census and requisition in block of the entire crop, 
fraud to be punished by confiscation. It is clear that the Committee 
still adhered to the sansculotte policy of regulation of trade in the 
interests of the working population—a policy which was certain to 
bring it into conflict with the recovering commercial classes. As the 
police officer Mérouze wrote to Robespierre from Havre on 19th 
Messidor ‘‘In general the maximum is resisted and badly executed. 
The Committee’s decree regarding commerce was highly unwelcome... 
the cultivators are told that the Committee’s decree (concerning the 
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harvest) was only the effect of a tyranny by which they were going to 
be deprived of their crops.1 This letter affords clear evidence of the 
attitude of the bourgeoisie toward the government. ; 

Such—with one important exception—were the acts of the Com- 
mittee before the end of Floréal. They show clearly that the chief 
object of the Committee (acting as a whole) was to extend its own 
power and to stifle all forms of opposition, even friendly criticism.’ 
Its constructive programme may appear to us rather weak; certainly 
there is a contrast between the energetic boldness and ready acceptance 
of new ideas which the Committee displayed in dealing with matters 
of military import, and its evident hesitation and reluctance before 
the task of determining the evolution of the Republic. We may 
surmise several good reasons which partially explain this contrast; 
absorption of the members of the government in military matters, 
division of opinion among them, belief that Liberty is sufficient in 
itself, a continuing feeling of insecurity; but these do not wholly 
satisfy. From the eagerness it displayed to extend its powers, we 
may surmise that the Committee knew that there was still a strong 
opposition, potential rather than actual; but they mistook its nature 
in attributing it to the aristocrats. 

Of the men who held in their hands the control of France at this,/ 
critical time, only three had an adequate sense of their duty towards 
the ideal Republic and the human a) Prieur, Lindet, Carnot, were 
organizers, busy with details of administration; Barére was all things 
to all men, and nothing in particular to any one man; Collot and 
Billaud, narrow-minded and inquisitorial, occupied themselves with 
correspondence and the clubs. There remained Robespierre, Saint 
Just, and Couthon, who had distinctly a wider vision than their 
colleagues. The one who would be a statesman of the highest type, 
who would guide a whole nation, must have imagination to grasp 
the end, and intelligence to devise the means; and only those three 
members of the Committee of Public Safety possessed the requisite 
qualities in any degree. Even of these men, Couthon was hampered 
by physical disabilities; Saint Just was constantly employed with the 
armies; only Robespierre was free to devote time and thought to the 
great task of the Republic. It is to his credit that he realized his 
responsibility and made one step, a hesitating and disputable one, 
but nevertheless a genuine endeavour towards the introduction of the 
ideal social order. 

This man was in a peculiar position. His gifts had developed 
wonderfully during the Revolution. Once unready and hesitating, 
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he had become a most fluent and eloquent orator, whose convincing 
sincerity and power over expression was now so recognized that his 
mere appearance at the platform sufficed to bring submission to his. 
views at both Jacobins and Convention. On the spur of the moment 
he could improvise a speech almost perfect in its effectiveness, in its 
sway over his audience; with only a few words he had convinced a 
wavering Assembly, on the morning of Danton’s arrest, that his stand 
on the matter was right; and the deputies delivered over to him a 
man of the widest revolutionary reputation, a man whom they them- 
selves had often applauded and admired. It was not, however, by his 
eloquence alone that Maximilien was able to bend a great Parliament 
to his will, but it was more on account of his personal character, his 
absolute sincerity, his entire disregard of his own interests, his whole- 
hearted devotion to the Revolution, to the common people, the purity 
of his mind from all base and sordid motives which led the sansculottes 
of the Year II to call him the Incorruptible. When he spoke the 
conscience of the Revolution seemed incarnate. Others of the republi- 
can leaders might be overcome by temptations of the flesh, but 
Maximilien Robespierre was the saint of the great movement, the 
one person above the slightest breath of suspicion.! His reputation 
among the people was increased by a certain degree of the atmosphere 
of veneration which surrounds a saint. Responsibility also had done 
something for the object of so much admiration; it had made him 


sick of too much bloodshed, and it had developed his sense of direction | 


in politics; it had not overcome his suspicious temperament and a 
certain lack of knowledge of the world of realities which frequently 
led him astray when the word conspiracy was whispered to him. 
His prestige had increased to an extraordinary extent during the 
year. He was a veteran of the Revolution, the only survivor of the 
popular leaders of the Constituent; each crisis of the movement had 
added to his reputation for integrity, ability and wisdom, and his 
eight months in office, his domination of the Assemblies, the success 
of the government of which he was a member, had crowned the work 
of the preceding years till in the eyes of the French people and of 
Europe, he was the personification of the Democratic Revolution, the 
incarnation of the great ideals for which France had undergone such 
tremendous struggles. His name was honoured wherever republican 
sentiments were cherished. In the opinion of even Paris, his colleagues’ 
fame was dim compared to his. Yet in the Committee of Public Safety 

‘See the report of the observer Bacon in Alger, Paris 217, for one Parisienne’s 


opinion “Robespierre alone baffles all the schemes of the scoundrels, God alone 
can guarantee the life of that incorruptible patriot.” 
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itself, he was a prophet without honour. He had not the dominating 
personality, the clear and quick intelligence, the energy combined 
with adroitness which imposes one man’s point of view on others 
appointed to equal responsibilities; and the Committee was a body 
without a head, so that legal authority could not give Maximilien 
that commanding position denied him by personal qualities. His 
colleagues, except Saint Just and Couthon, had little respect for him 
and ridiculed him behind his back; for, as the warm republican, 
Choudieu, stated in his memoirs, Robespierre was not a inan of 
instinctively sympathetic personality, a ‘“‘lovable man,”’ as the French 
say. The other members of the Committee were reluctant to admit 
his leadership; on the question of the anti-religious campaign they 
had permitted him to have his way, albeit grudgingly, because the 
policy of opposition to extremism did not interfere with their work, 
and might be productive of good results abroad and in the provinces. 
Accordingly, when in the spring of 1794, Maximilien once more brought 
up the question of a proper policy in religious matters, the others again 
acquiesced, although probably with little enthusiasm. 

Robespierre’s conception of the ideal state he tad expounded 
before; briefly, it was the reign of justice and virtue. In order to 
produce and maintain these great ideas in their purity, some unifying 
moral force was necessary; and this moral force is to be found in 
religion. Obviously it could not be the Catholic religion, which the 
Revolution had discarded as a thing full of errors and marred by the 

selfish domination of priests. It must be a new religion, free from 
the contaminating influence of any hierarchy or any superstitious 
dogma, and containing but two positive beliefs; one in the Supreme 
Being, the other in the immortality of the soul. On these bases the 
whole nation could unite; for the mass of the people, the Supreme 
Being would be a personal God; for the sceptics, he could be inter- 
preted as Nature, or the Universe, or the Principle of Life. The 
question whether there actually is a God Robespierre, the politician, 
considered to be quite irrelevant; in his eyes the determining point 
was that, no matter what the doubting philosophers might say, the 
fact remained that the majority of the human race, as at present 
constituted, feel the need of some mystical element in their lives, desire 
to believe in a good God who hears prayers, rewards the good and 
punishes the evil, and ardently long for some assurance that the grave 
is not the end’of everything, but that they will continue to live with 
their own personalities after death as before. It is useless to tell them 
that these feelings are baseless illusions; they will turn from such 
chilling assurances to someone who tells them that their feelings 
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are fundamentally right and that what they want to believe is actually 
true. Hence, as Maximilien reasoned, it follows that to leave them to 
themselves in matters of religion, or to adopt rationalism as an official 
creed is to abandon the majority of the nation to the guidance of 
superstition-mongers and deceitful rascals of all sorts. The true 
statesman, in seeking to lay the foundation of an ideal State, will 
take care to provide a religion which will satisfy the mystical needs 
of the people, give them the comfort they want, prevent them from 
falling under the domination of priests, and leave as wide a latitude 
as possible for individual variations of belief. Under these circum- 
stances, the question whether the proposed creed were actually true 
would not matter to the statesman who projected it. Accordingly, 
Robespierre planned that the new religion should have but two 
articles of belief, the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul. Above all, there would be no priests, to corrupt worship in 
their own selfish interests and to invent a creed the better to profit 
from men. But great care would be taken to impress the moral ideas 
of justice and virtue on the people by means of regular ceremonies 
held on the décadis, when the magistrates of the nation would inculcate 
patriotism and republican virtues into the minds of a regenerated 
people; and this was for Robespierre the important part of the 
new religion, the two dogmas and the ceremonial being but means 
to this end. Such was Maximilien’s conception of the religious 
equipment of the French Republic; it is an opportunist policy, but 
one which has been approved by many statesmen of later times. 
Even the rulers of revolutionary Russia, whose views as regards 
creeds are more extreme than Robespierre’s, have in practice found it 
expedient to make distinctions between different varieties of religion, 
which is the essential idea behind Maximilien’s Worship of the Supreme 
Being. Nevertheless, considered as a means to the introduction of the 
Reign of Virtue, there are certain faults in Robespierre’s conception, 
as we have already pointed out. Interpretations of justice and virtue 
depend on a variety of considerations, chiefly economic. While one 
class enjoys the wealth of the world, and another class, livingin 
uncertainty and poverty resents its condition, the ideas of the two as 
regards what constitutes just and virtuous conduct for each other 
will be diametrically opposed. Justice and Virtue can reign only when 


economic conditions are satisfactory to all; these must then be the ) 


first care of a statesman who looks to Utopia for his inspiration. 
Before he had come to power, Robespierre had indeed toyed with 
some idea of readjustment of material wealth as between rich and 
poor; but since he had become responsible for the government he 
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abandoned all such notions as impracticable, inconvenient and dis- 
turbing in the existing state of affairs. In the spring of 1794 he devoted 
his thoughts to the details of the new religion and spent the month of 
Floréal in preparation of a special report on the subject to the Con- 
vention. It was known that some important step was to be taken 
in the matter of religious policy; for on the 17th of Germinal, Couthon, 
who was in Maximilien’s confidence, had assured the deputies that a 
report was being composed by his colleagues on the question of suit- 
able ways of holding the décadal ceremonies; and it was rumoured 
that a measure of much greater scope than that was being prepared; 
the first of the great measures of reconstruction for which Levasseur 
tells us the patriots were waiting. 

On the 18th of Floréal (7th May), Robespierre appeared before 
' the Convention, his manuscript in his hand. ‘Citizens,’’ he began, 
“it is in the midst of prosperity that peoples, as well as individuals 
ought to remind themselves to listen, while passions are silent, to 
the voice of wisdom. The moment when the report of our victories 
resounds throughout the universe is therefore the time when the 
legislators of the French Republic ought to watch with new care 
over themselves and the country, and to reaffirm the principles on 
which the stability and happiness of the Republic ought to rest. 
To-day we come to submit to your consideration profound truths 
which are of importance to the welfare of man and to propose to you 
measures which follow naturally from them. 

“The moral world, much more than the physical world, seems full 
of contrasts and enigmas. Nature tells that man is born for liberty 
and the experience of centuries shows us man in chains; his rights 
are written in his heart and his humiliation in history. . . .” The 
orator reviewed the advance of science and invention; then exclaimed: 
“Everything has changed in the physical order; everything ought to 
change in the moral and political order. Half of the world’s revolution 
is already made; the other half ought to be accomplished. . . . Man’s 
reason still resembles the globe which he inhabits; half is plunged in 
darkness while the other half is in light. The peoples of Europe 
have made astonishing progress in what we call arts and sciences, 
and they appear in ignorance of the elementary notions of public 
morality; they know everything, except their rights and duties. . . . 
The French people seem to have advanced two thousand years before 
the rest of the human race. . . . In Europe a labourer, an artisan 
is an animal raised for the pleasures of a noble; in France nobles 
try to transform themselves into labourers and artisans, and cannot 
even obtain that honour. Europe cannot conceive how we live without 
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‘kings, without nobles, and we cannot conceive how they live with 
them. . . . The art of government has been until our days that of 
deceiving and corrupting men; it ought to be only that of enlightening 
them and making them better. . . . The sole foundation of civil 
society is morality. . . . That mysterious science of politics and 
legislation is reduced to enthroning in the laws and the administration 
the moral truths relegated to the books of the philosophers and to 
applying to the conduct of nations the trivial notions of honesty 
which each of us is forced to adopt for his private life. From 
this elevating discussion on first political principles, the speaker 
descended to the inevitable review of the fabulous conspiracies 
defeated by the good fortune of the Republic, including that of 
Danton, ‘‘the most dangerous of the enemies of the country if he had 
not been the most cowardly’’; but when he had unburdened his soul 
of much unedifying matter of that type, he turned to a theme much 
more worthy of his intelligence, the question of the religion best suited 
to the Republic. ‘Consult only the interests of humanity and the 
good of our country,’ he advised the deputies. ‘‘ Every institution, 
every doctrine which consoles and elevates our minds ought to be 
welcomed; reject everything which tends to degrade and corrupt. .. . 
Animate, exalt all the generous sentiments and the great moral ideas 
which have been threatened with extinction. . . .’’ Then he addressed 
the atheists. ‘“‘Who gave you the mission to announce to the people 
that Divinity does not exist, you who are ardent for that sterile 
doctrine and are never ardent for the country? What profit do you 
find in persuading man that blind force presides over his destinies 
and strikes crime and virtue at random, that his soul is only a light 
breath which vanishes at the door of the tomb? Will the idea of his 
annihilation inspire in man purer and more elevated sentiments than’ 
that of his immortality? . . . You who sorrow for a virtuous friend, 
you who love to think that the finest part of him has escaped dis- 
solution! You, who weep over the fate of a son or a wife, are you 
consoled by the one who tells you that nothing remains of them but 
vile dust? Unfortunates who expire under the blows of an assassin, 
your last wish is an appeal to eternal justice! Innocence on the 
scaffold makes the tyrant tremble in his chariot; would it have that 
effect if the tomb swallowed both oppressor and oppressed? What 
right have you to tear from innocence the sceptre of reason and give it 
to crime; to cast a fatal veil over nature, to take hope from mis- 
fortune, to cause vice to rejoice, to sadden virtue and degrade human- 
ity? . . . If the existence of God and the immortality of the soul were 
only dreams, they would yet be the finest conceptions of the human 
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spirit! . . .”’ Yet he disclaimed any intention of arguing the existence 
of God on philosophical or scientific grounds. ‘There is no question 
here of judging any particular philosophical opinion . . . in the 
eyes of the legislator anything which is of use to the world and good 
in its effects is the truth. The idea of the Supreme Being and the 
immortality of the soul is a continual recall to justice; it is therefore 
social and republican. . . . The motives of duty and the bases of 
morality are necessarily linked with the idea of a Supreme Being, and 
to banish him is to demoralize the people. From this the 
orator proceeded to assert that objectionable and atheist opinions had 
been held by all the conspirators, and consequently were suspect in 
the eyes of all good patriots. Then he turned against the priests. 
“Fanatics, hope for nothing from us! To recall men to the pure 
worship of the Supreme Being is to deliver a mortal blow to fanaticism. 
Without persecution all sects ought to mingle of themselves in the 
universal religion of nature. . . . Ambitious priests, do not think 
that we are working to re-establish your empire! What is there in 
common between priests and God? Priests are to morality what 
quacks are to medicine. The priests have created a God in their 
own image; they made him jealous, capricious, greedy, cruel, im- 
placable. . . . The real priest of the Supreme Being is nature; 
his worship, virtue; his ceremonies, the joy of a great people assembled . 
under his eyes to draw tighter the sweet bonds of universal fraternity 
and to present to him the homage of sensitive and pure hearts. 

The sceptre and the altar have combined to dishonour the sky and 
to usurp the earth. . . .’’ From this Robespierre proceeded to 
an explanation of the ceremonies to be held in honour of lofty moral 
sentiments; and he concluded with an exhortation to the Convention: 
“Rest firm on the immovable bases of justice, and revive public 
morality; thunder on the heads of the guilty and hurl destruction on 
your enemies! Command to victory, but, above all, plunge vice back 
into annihilation! The enemies of the Republic are all corrupt men! 
The patriot is nothing else than a man honest and great-souled in all 
the force of the word. . . . Be terrible in reverses, modest in our 
triumphs, and let us fix peace and happiness in the midst of us by 
wisdom and morality! That is the real end of our task; that is the 
most heroic and the most difficult of labours!’’ And after great and 
prolonged applause, Robespierre read his proposed decree. According 
to this, the French people recognized the existence of the Supreme 
Being and the immortality of the soul; it recognized that the worthy 
worship of the Supreme Being is the practice of the duties of man; 
and in the first rank of these duties it placed the obligation to detest 
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bad faith and tyranny, to punish tyrants and traitors, to help the _ 


unfortunate, to respect the weak, to defend the oppressed, to do to 
others all the good that one can, and to refrain from injustice towards 
anyone. Every year the French Republic would hold celebrations 
in honour of the great days of the Revolution, the 14th of July, the 
10th of August, the 21st of January, and the 31st of May. On the 
décadis each commune would hold ceremonies to commemorate 
generous abstractions or high moral qualities, such as the human 
race, the French people, the martyrs of Liberty, the benefactors of 
humanity, truth, justice, modesty, glory and immortality, friendship, 
courage, conjugal love, paternal devotion, infancy, youth, agriculture, 
industry, posterity and happiness. The Convention issued an invita- 
tion to all persons of talent to compose suitable hymns and civic 
chants, and to make whatever suggestions might occur to them in 


order to improve and beautify the services of the new cult. The ~ 


Assembly reaffirmed the complete liberty of all religions, and ordered 
the preparation of a special ceremony in honour of the Supreme 
Being, to be held on the 20th Prairial, under the direction of the 
Jacobin painter, David. Thus was passed the famous decree of the 
18th Floréal, intended by its author to be a great landmark in the 
general reconciliation of Frenchmen and in the foundation of the 
Republic of Virtue. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the applause of the deputies 
expressed anything but whole-hearted approval. The great majority 
of the deputies and almost all educated Frenchmen were deists; they 
recoiled from atheism and they considered that the people needed some 
form of religion as an antidote to Catholicism. Many representatives 
on mission and agents of the government in the provinces had asked 
for a general decree to regulate the conditions of dechristianization 
and the establishment of republican fétes. In some places the décadi 
was obligatory as a rest-day; in others, Sunday was tolerated. In 
numbers of towns the weekly service was in the hands of the popular 
society; elsewhere in those of the municipal officers. In most districts 
the patriots were in doubt about the most proper ceremonies to accom- 
pany marriages and baptisms. Hence, the representatives in rural 
France asked for official guidance in these matters. In Ventose 
Mathieu of the Oise, speaking for the Committee of Public Education, 
had proposed the sanction of a number of fétes, one for each décadi, 
each “placed under the auspices of the Supreme Being and con- 
secrated to a particular virtue.’ This recommendation the Con- 
vention had referred to the Committee; that body apparently left 
it in Robespierre’s hands. In Frimaire, Danton himself had intro- 
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duced a motion for a Féte to the Supreme Being. It is clear that 
Robespierre was translating into action a general sentiment: nor, 
save for the method of its introduction, was there any opposition 
between the Worship of Reason and that of the Supreme Being; 
the latter was only the former revised and placed on a theoretical 
basis. 

The vast majority of deputies welcomed the Committee’s proposals 
as an eminently suitable solution for the religious chaos of the time. 
There were, of course, dissentients (some in the minor Committee), 
but they were in a minority. And all France seemed to rise in en- 
thusiasm to welcome the ideas expressed by the man who appeared 
to be the worthy leader of a great nation. The Jacobins were ready 
in their whole-hearted devotion to ask for the formal banishment 
of atheists from the soil of the newly consecrated Republic; but 
Robespierre had too much common sense to allow the motion to 
pass. The Society, nevertheless, sent a deputation to the Convention 
to congratulate it on its sublime and regenerating decree and to assure 
it that ‘the entire French nation rises to sanction your decree; the 
sun illumines this rising of a whole people which renders homage to 
the existence of God. The French nation is rescued from fanaticism 
and servitude; it has freed itself from both the absurd lies of super- 
stition and the sophistical errors of atheism; it has recognized 
Divinity, truth and virtue.’’ But the reply of Carnot, as president 
of the Convention, showed that he accepted the Supreme Being only 
with difficulty, with qualifications and interpretations which would 
have been acceptable to Anacharsis Clootz. “Justice, humanity, 
love of country, consolation for the one who suffers, hope of a better 
future . . . all these things together make the Supreme Being; he 
is the unification of all thoughts which are the happiness of man, of 
all sentiments which spread flowers on the way of life”; a definition 
which is hardly reconcilable with the idea of a personal God who 
rewards good and punishes evil. Following the Jacobins, the purified 
Commune came to offer its congratulations on the 25th of Floréal 
and showed that its interpretation was the orthodox one. ‘Who is 
there who does not prefer simple principles, like those of Nature, to a 
mystical, inexplicable cult? a good and beneficent God to the God of 
priests? Ah, what need shall we ever have of priests? Shall we choose 
men to offer in our place to the Supreme Being the homage we love 
to render him?” Nor had the section Marat any philosophical doubts 
on the subject. ‘‘O beneficent Mountain!” it exclaimed, “from your 
great bosom has darted the salutary thunderbolt which, crushing 
atheism, gives all real republicans the consoling idea of living free 
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under the eyes of the Supreme Being and in the expectation of the 
immortality of the soul!” After these demonstrations of public 
support, the Committee, sure of its ground, ordered the removal of 


the inscription ‘‘Temple of Reason”’ from the edifices which had been - 


devoted to that worship, and its replacement by a less atheistic title. 
“To the Supreme Being,’”-or better still, ‘“The French People recog- 
nizes the Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul.”” From all 
quarters addresses continued to pour in, felicitating the Convention 
on its admirable conduct, its salutary decrees, its unrivalled wisdom 
and all other heroic attributes with which a devoted and uncritical 
nation was pleased to endow its representative body, no matter what 
that body did. Undoubtedly, messages of much the same sort, with 
the same superlative adjectives and the same flattering terms would 
have flowed into Paris in the same quantity if the Committee and 


Convention had outlawed all deities as hopeless counter-revolution- ~ 


aries. 

After the passing of the decree the government turned its attention 
to the problem of a poor law. On the 22nd of Floréal the Assembly 
voted the measure proposed by the Committee, according to which 
the nation recognized the obligation to give assistance to certain 
of its indigent citizens. In each department the authorities were to 
draw up a list of those poor who were so helpless as to require public 
aid; these would receive a certain minimum of relief, and the ensuing 


expense would be shared between the department and the central | 


government. Such a law was, of course, by no means revolutionary, 
as even the monarchy had taken care not to allow too many people 
to starve to death at the same time, and numerous aristocratic and 
other non-popular governments before and since that period have 
found it advisable to pursue the same course towards their own 
poverty-stricken classes. Another law allowed divorce in cases where 
one partner to a marriage had been avoidably absent from the other 
for a period of six months; a measure quite defensible in itself, but 
distant from the great fundamental proposals of reconstruction for 
which expectant republicans were waiting. 

While Paris looked forward to the great féte of the 20th Prairial, 
two incidents occurred which demonstrated that some counter-revolu- 
tionists at least had not abandoned hostilities against the Republican 
government. There was in the capital a certain royalist named 
L’Admiral, a clerk employed in a lottery office, who had determined 
to strike a blow for the monarchy by assassinating one of the members 
of the Committee of Public Safety, preferably Collot or Robespierre, 
who, by reason of their frequent appearance on the platform at the 
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Convention and the Jacobins, attracted more public attention than 
some of their colleagues. At first L’Admiral resolved to bestow his 
favours on Robespierre, the more prominent and the man with the 
greater reputation; and on the third of Prairial he endeavoured to 
carry out his design. As it turned out, no opportunity occurred of 
approaching Maximilien during that day; and the disappointed 
royalist, forced to content himself with second choice, took his way 
to Collot’s house with a pistol and stationed himself on the stair- 
case. Towards midnight Collot entered; L’Admiral snapped the 
pistol at him; it missed fire; the royalist tried once more; again the 
weapon, obviously a truly republican instrument, refused to be a 
party to any treacherous plot. By this time Collot was upon his 
adversary; the noise of the scuffle soon brought aid for the Montag- 
nard, and the royalist broke away into a room at the top of the 
staircase, where he barricaded himself in. His position, however, 
was hopeless; a locksmith named Geffroy broke in the door, undeterred 
by a dangerous wound from L’Admiral’s pistol, which at last re- 
luctantly obeyed its master’s wishes. The royalist was captured at 
once. Led before Fouquier Tinville, he avowed all his désigns and 
asserted that he had no confederates of any sort; he was despatched 
to prison en route for the tribunal while the indefatigable public 
accuser undertook a diligent search for accomplices despite L’ Admiral’s 
denials. This attempt at assassination roused the righteous indigna- 
tion of all the patriots to fever heat. The next day Barére discoursed 
vehemently on the subject in the Convention and concluded that 
such a foul deed could be attributed to only one source, the author 
of all evil, the treacherous and insidious William Pitt, already declared 
the enemy of the human race, who was endeavouring to accomplish 
by dastardly murder what he had been unable to do by all the armed 
force of the Coalition. Couthon followed on the same text. ‘Pitt, 
Coburg, and you, petty, cowardly tyrants, whet, whet your daggers! 


_ We scorn you too much to fear you, and you know well that we are 


too great to imitate you. But the law, the reign of which you fear, 


has its sword suspended over you; it will strike you all; the human 


race needs that example, and the Heaven which you have outraged 
has ordered it!”’ 

The victim of L’Admiral might easily have been Robespierre 
instead of Collot; and by a peculiar coincidence it was now Maxi- 
milien’s turn to wear the martyr’s crown. That same day, the third 
of Prairial (23rd May), a young girl, Cécile Renault, with a packet 
under her arm, knocked at the door of Duplay’s house and asked to 
see Robespierre. The people of the dwelling refused her admittance; 
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she complained bitterly that it was a representative’s duty to receive 
all who came to call on him; her protests were so vehement that they 
aroused suspicion. The bystanders seized her and delivered her over 
to the police. When the parcel was opened, it was found to contain 
two small knives, quite capable of being used for sinister purposes, 
as well as a quantity of perfectly innocuous clothing. The inference 
was at once made that she had intended to deal with Robespierre as 
Charlotte Corday had dealt with Marat. On being examined, the 
girl stated that she was a royalist, but that she had come to the 
Duplays’ merely to see what a tyrant looked like, that she had had 
no idea of making any practical use of the knives, and that she expected 
to be sent to the guillotine. With regard to the last, at any rate, there 
was small chance of disappointment awaiting her; she was delivered 
over promptly to the industrious public accuser. 

It was beyond doubt that Cécile Renault was another of Pitt’s 
despicable agents employed in the unholy task of assassinating the 
leaders of the Republic. This conclusion was corroborated, if need 
there was, by another incident. At Choisy-sur-Seine a monk named 
Santonax remarked to a horrified citizen that it was unfortunate that 
those rascals in the Committee had escaped that time, but sooner or 
later they were sure to meet the fate they deserved; at least, such 
was his heartfelt hope. At once local patriots, appalled by this 
statement, seized the criminal and despatched him to Paris in care of 
the revolutionary tribunal. At the same time reports from England 
had it that at a recent ball given by British aristocrats a woman 
had impersonated Charlotte Corday, and had predicted that Robes- 
pierre would be ‘‘Maratized.’’! After such convincing evidence no 
patriot could fail to believe that the plot of assassination had vast 
ramifications, that it was directed from London by the ‘‘infamous”’ Pitt, 
and that bands of assassins were everywhere concealed to strike down 
the members of the Committee. The duty of ferreting out the accom- 
plices of the criminals was entrusted to the capable Fouquier Tinville 
and the Committee of General Security. The Convention, outraged 
by the ‘‘barbarous conduct” of Pitt, decreed that henceforth its soldiers 
should put to death all prisoners from the British Army; but to the 
honour of France be it recorded that this decree remained a dead 
letter, and that representatives on military mission, generals and 
soldiers alike all found excuses for evading it. 

At the session of the Jacobin Club immediately after the two 
attempted assassinations the members received Collot and Robespierre 
in a transport of enthusiasm over the escape of their leaders from the 
daggers of counter-revolutionary murderers. Legendre, the butcher, 
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the former friend of Danton, proposed a guard to protect the members 
of the Committee from further attempts on their lives; but the objects. 
of so much attention modestly refused the proffered crown. Couthon 
stated that it was only despots who surrounded themselves with body- 
guards; the leaders of a Republic had no need of such ornaments of 
monarchy to defend them, for Virtue, the confidence of the people, 
and Providence watched over them, and were sufficient guarantee for 
their safety; he and his colleagues would always know how to die at 
their posts for the cause of Liberty. Robespierre, who followed, 
struck a note of pessimism, if not of evil foreboding. ‘‘I, who believe 
not in the necessity of living, but simply in virtue and Providence 
find myself occupying a position in which the assassins had no desire 
to place me; I feel myself more than ever independent of the iniquities 
of men. The crimes of tyrants and the blades of assassins have 
rendered me more free to act, more redoubtable than ever against 
the enemies of the people; my soul is more eager than before to grapple 
with traitors and to tear from them the mask they have dared to 
assume. Frenchmen, friends of equality, trust us to employ the short 
existence vouchsafed us by Providence in combatting the enemies 
who encompass us.’’ As was natural, the gratitude of an admiring 
nation enhanced the reputation of Robespierre; floods of letters 
poured in to congratulate him on his escape and to render thanks 
to the Supreme Being, who had recognized Robespierre’s services to 
religion by frustrating the iniquitous designs of the agents of evil. 

As the time approached for the great féte to reconsecrate a nation 
all eyes were turned on Robespierre. Outside France he was regarded 
as the new Cromwell, the dictator who would presently overthrow 
the Republic and put an end to the Revolution. Foreign newspapers 
made allusions to “‘the soldiers of Robespierre’’; an expression 
which obtained official countenance in a proclamation issued by the 
Duke of York!. Even in France ill-informed people used Maximilien’s 
name very freely as an equivalent for the government, and in talking 
to one another discussed quite indifferently ‘‘the will of Robespierre”’ 
and ‘‘the will of the Committee.’’ Not infrequently the agents of the 
government named Maximilien as the source of their orders, hoping 
thereby to acquire additional importance. But all this was appearance 
with small reality behind it; at no time had Robespierre’s desires 
and views decisive weight in the eyes of his colleagues of the greater 
Committee, and the members of the minor body were almost entirely 
hostile to him. Worse, a sentiment of personal opposition to him 
was commencing to take root in the Convention. The nucleus of 
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this was formed by a group of returned proconsuls headed by Tallien 
and Fouché, who knew that Robespierre was acquainted with their 
misdeeds, that he had been the author of their recall, and that he 
desired to call them to account for their sins and shortcomings. Know- 
ing the fate of Danton, struck down for small apparent reason, these 
men feared for their lives. They were not entirely wrong in their 
suspicions; Robespierre seems to have entertained hopes of being 
able to cleanse the Assembly of its ‘‘impure element’’; but first he 
would hold the great féte to the Supreme Being, and after the solemn 
‘consecration of the Republic he would bring in a measure destined to 
effect the final purification of the Convention. As the 20th of Prairial 
approached, feeling that the man who proposed the ceremony ought 
to be the chief official of the occasion, the deputies nominated Maxi- 


milien their president for a term including the great day; and mean- 


while the other arrangements had been completed. 
The scene of the celebration was to be the garden of the Tuileries, 
and there an amphitheatre had been constructed to accommodate 


the deputies during the ceremony. A clear sky and a brilliant sun . 


greeted the city on the morning of the 20th Prairial, as if to mark 
the approval of the Supreme Being himself. First arrived the people, 
the representatives of the forty-eight sections, and the authorities of 
the Commune and the Department; when these had taken their 
places a burst of martial music announced the appearance of the 


deputies, clad in uniforms resembling those of the deputies on mission, | 


with the tricolour bands, but without the sabre, which would have 
been out of keeping with the peaceful character of the féte; each 
member carried in his hand a bouquet of flowers, fruit and ears of 
wheat, a symbol of the most glorious results of the labours of a nation. 
The president had taken special care with his attire, which was 
identical with that of his colleagues, and joy was visible on his face. 
That morning, as he observed the crowd in the garden, he had re- 
marked in the hearing of Vilate: ‘There is the most interesting part 
of humanity. . . . The universe is assembled here. O Nature, 
how sublime and delicious is thy power! How the tyrants will pale 
at the idea of this féte!’’! 

In front of the amphitheatre there were a group of figures labelled, 
‘Sole hope of the foreigner.’’ Chief among these was that “ desolating 
monster” Atheism; around it were Ambition, Selfishness, Discord, 
False Modesty. When the deputies had taken their seats opposite 
these figures, the president mounted the platform and delivered a 
discourse on the objects of the celebration. “ Republican Frenchmen, 
finally the day, forever famous, has arrived which the French People 

*Vilate, Causes Secrétes (ed. Lescure) p. 234. 
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consecrates to the Supreme Being. Never has the world which he 
created offered to him a spectacle so worthy of his glances. He has 
seen on earth the reign of tyranny, crime and imposture; at this 
moment he sees a whole nation, at war with all the oppressors of the 
human race, suspend the course of its heroic labours to elevate its 
thoughts and its wishes towards the great Being who gave it the 
mission to undertake them, the force to execute them. . . . God has 
not created kings to devour the human race nor priests to fasten men 
to the chariot of kings, like vile animals. . . . The author of Nature 
has united all mortals by an immense chain of love and happiness; 
perish the tyrants who have dared to break it! . . . Republicans of 
France, it is your duty to purify the earth which they have soiled 
and to recall the justice which they have banished. . . . Generous 
people, do you wish to triumph over all your enemies? Practise justice 
and render to the Divinity the only worship worthy of him!_ To-day, 
under his auspices, let us deliver ourselves to transports of pure joy; 
to-morrow again we shall combat vices and tyrants; we shall give the 
world the example of republican virtues, and that will honour him 
still more!” 

When the applause had ceased, strains of music rose from around 
the amphitheatre; and Robespierre descended the steps of the plat- 
form, seized a torch and applied it to the effigies of vice and vicious 
opinions. They burned; and in their place rose up a statue of Wisdom, 
serene and majestical—but unfortunately scorched a little by the 
flames, an incident too good to be missed by French wit. Then the 
president returned to the platform and pronounced a second oration 
on the moral just illustrated, the triumph of Wisdom over vice, 
atheism and royalty. ‘‘Let us be immovable in danger, patient in our 
labours, terrible in reverses, modest and vigilant in success; let us 
not count on unmixed prosperity, nor on triumphs without obstacles, 
nor on anything which depends on fortune or the perversity of others; 
let us trust only our constancy and our virtue, sole infallible guaran- 
tees of our independence. . . . Let us crush the impious league of 
kings by the grandeur of our character even more than by the force of 
our arms.” 

When this second speech was concluded the procession formed for 
the journey to the Champ de Mars. In front marched detachments 
of the armed forces; after them delegations from the sections, men 
on the right, women and children on the left; then groups of old men, - 
mothers, girls and boys; and next the deputies of the Convention, 
surrounded by a tricolour band carried by representatives of the four 
ages of man—infancy, adolescence, manhood and old age. Because 
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of his office as president, Robespierre walked a short distance in 
front of his colleagues, a position which invited muttered sneers from 
the malcontents about the high priest of the Supreme Being, or even. 
the proximity of the Tarpeian Rock to the Capitol. But the people 
shouted at the sight of their hero ‘‘Vive Robespierre’”’; and the 
president, pleased with the applause of the common men and women 
he loved, scorned the petty souls who jeered at him. ‘‘The pygmies 
think they are renewing the conspiracy of the Titans!’”* At the 
Champ de Mars, a hill had been erected, surmounted by a tree; 
beneath this the deputies took their seats, while the people arranged 
themselves in groups below. Another ceremony followed; the’ 
musicians and a choir rendered a special hymn to the Supreme Being, 
composed by André Chenier for the occasion; more patriotic airs 
were sung; the young men drew their swords and swore to devote 
their lives to the triumph of Liberty, while from the assembled 
multitude arose strains of a song of victory. Amid the noise of a 
general discharge of artillery the procession reformed for the return 
to the Tuileries; and the festival terminated with public games. 

This celebrated féte at Paris was the model for a large number 
of imitations by faithful and enthusiastic provincials. Throughout 
the Republic the national agents bestirred theniselves to provide 
similar ceremonies in all the local Temples. At Nancy the president 
of the criminal tribunal delivered lengthy discourses on the theology 
of the new creed. At Douai the president of the department spoke in 
laudatory terins of the destruction of twin evils, ‘‘stupid materialism”’ 
and “disgraceful superstition.’’ It was noticeable that in all these 
well-meant sermons the Supreme Being, the God of the Universe, 
displayed a marked tendency to acquire a strong tinge of French 
patriotism. Zealous officials printed Robespierre’s speech with the 
special patriotic hymns of the great féte, and distributed them in all 
parts of the country; a few enterprising individuals tried their hands 
at composing suitable catechisms for the new religion. In most of 
the departments the patriots saw in the worship of the Supreme 
Being only the complement, the development and perfection of the 
cult of Reason. Thus the administrators of Calais wrote to the 
Convention on the 20th Floréal: ‘You have perfected the science 
of God; you have brought Divinity before the tribunal of reason.’’2 
The national agent at Havre, in a public session of the council-general, 
demonstrated that Reason and the Supreme Being were the same 
principle, and that who renders homage to the one renders homage 

1Hist. Parl. 33, 177. 
Grégoire, Histoire des Cultes, I. 113. 
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to the other. In some places there was a slight resistance on the 
part of ultra-revolutionaries, evidenced by a demonstration of opposi- 
tion at Nevers, a certain hesitation in the Gers, and a sullen discontent 
at Havre; but the majority of rationalists sought to reconcile their 
own creed with the new religion by interpreting the last so as to give 
the desired result. A discourse at Sceaux lavished commendation 
on virtue and right conduct, but ignored the Supreme Being; at 
Nogent sur Marne, a poet declared that the cult of the Supreme Being 
was the love of one’s country and of mankind, and that Christianity 
was a mummery; and at Besancon the ceremonial fire burned not 
only the “‘monster’’ Atheism, but also a pile of crosses, saints, church 
books and pictures. In many places the dechristianization campaign 
was renewed, the process of unfrocking, voluntary and involuntary, 
went merrily on, and priests who refused to abdicate were incarcerated 
as suspects. The new religion formed an excellent cover for working 
off patriotic anger at the machinations of the priests and the Catholic 
Church, and for a time it proved popular; but it had no lasting root 
in the people’s consciousness and did not long survive the fall of its 
author on the ninth Thermidor. 

The great féte at Paris had hardly been concluded before a measure 
of first-class importance was laid before the Convention. Even before 
the 20th Prairial the Committee of Public Safety were deliberating 
on a reorganization of the revolutionary tribunal. Since the law of 
the 27th Germinal had suppressed many provincial tribunals, the 
departments had sent their prisoners accused of conspiracy to Paris 
for judgment, with the result that the prisons of the capital were 
crowded, and the officials of the chief judicial institution found them- 
selves confronted with a greatly increased pressure of work. Even 
although the judges and jurors strained their capacities to the limit 
in a zealous endeavour to cope with the swelling daily quotas of 
accused, yet what they were able to do was a mere trifle compared 
with what remained to be done. It was imperative to relieve them 
and to devise some way to make the overworked tribunal equal to 
its task. In these perplexing circumstances an expedient suggested 
itself to the fertile brains of the members of the Committees—to 
economize the time and effort of the personnel of that.institution 
by dispensing with certain legal formalities, doubtless of use ina 
normal period, but merely an obsolete obstruction when revolutionary 
justice had to be done—witnesses and official defenders. These formai 
requirements were at best unnecessary since the capable public accuser, 
the errorless Committee of General Security, and the infallible patriot 
jurors, now highly expert by reason of much experience, could con- 
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fidently be trusted to settle the fate of an accused person without 
the annoyance of his intervention in the matter; and at worst such 
formalities caused the tribunal a serious loss of time, led to scandalous 
scenes in which some of the accused actually tried to uphold aristo- 
cracy, and were thus proving detrimental to the best interests of the 
Republic, if not in effect counter-revolutionary. It was clear that 
such troublesome survivals of the old régime should be suppressed; 
and moreover the experiment had already been tried with notable 
success in the case of the Commission of Orange, established by an 
order of the 21st Floréal, a body which had performed admirable 
work without the inconvenience caused by lawyers and witnesses. 
Accordingly the earlier document served as a model for the drafting 
of the proposed law to be placed before the Convention. 

Reasoning such as this was entirely sufficient to convince the 
majority of members of the two Committees; but why did Couthon 
and Robespierre, whose acts amply showed that they hesitated at 
severity, adopt the same point of view to such an extent that they 
not only gave their support to the projected alterations, but actually 
took it on themselves to introduce the measure in the Convention, 
and thus to assume the responsibility for it? Perhaps some weight 
may be allowed to the motive of alarm at the recent attempts at 
assassination; it was certain that the counter-revolutionaries were 
still a menace to the persons of the Republican leaders if not to 
their government, and perhaps a terrible example was needed to repress 
these desperate internal enemies; in this way the new law would be a 
reprisal against dangerous aristocrats. But this would not be the 
chief reason for the action of men like Robespierre and Couthon; and 
accordingly historians! favourable to these, the purest members of the 
Committee, have adopted the theory that the law of Prairial was a 
manoeuvre on the part of Maximilien with a purpose quite different 
from its ostensible object. We must remember that Robespierre’s 
ruling passion was his intense desire for the reign of justice and 
virtue, for universal purity of conduct, and that he loved the Revolu- 
tion because it was a means toward this admirable end. Now, as 
we have seen, a group of proconsuls, by their notorious conduct in the 
provinces, had wounded the feelings he held most dear; their atrocious 
violence or their disgraceful debauchery alike sullied and dishonoured 
the great movement; and plain justice, as well as the good name of the 
Revolution, demanded that they be punished for their crimes. But 
this result, however desirable, could not be attained directly because 
the persons in question, being deputies, could not be reached without 

le.g., Hamel, Jaurés. 
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a special decree of the Convention, a process which would have caused 
wide-spread alarm and embarrassment and might have been uncertain 
of success because the guilty ones had protectors even in the Com- 
mittees. Accordingly, these historians continue, Robespierre and 
Couthon assented to the law of Prairial and made it their own on 
condition that a clause should be added to abolish parliamentary 
immunity. Such is the explanation offered by the apologists of 
Maximilien; it should be remarked, however, that the great democrat’s 
humanity can be saved only at the expense of his intelligence. If he 
thought that Tallien, Fouché and Bourdon, already alarmed for their 
own safety, were too stupid to notice an insertion, however well 
concealed, dealing with parliamentary immunity, then he was lament- 
ably ignorant of realities or of the acuteness of men who were soiled 
‘with crimes, but were certainly not devoid of their wits; and if he 
hoped that his colleagues of the Committees would give him the 
heads he wanted, and would not abuse the powers of the new law after 
their own terrible fashion, he was unpardonably deluded as to the 
character of his colleagues and his own influence with them. The 
question of Robespierre’s motive in sponsoring this terrible law, how- 


ever, is the most perplexing problem in the story of his life. The 


above explanation of Hamel and Jaurés presents a certain attractive- 
ness to anyone who believes that the ends Robespierre held before 
himself were admirable, although the means he used may sometimes 
appear strangely devious; and certain facts can be adduced in support 
of it. Thus, on 26th Prairial, Couthon declared to the Club that 
there were a few traitors and scoundrels who ought to be unmasked 
and punished, but their number was little, only four or six. Never- 
theless, the writer does not believe that the evidence in support of 
this view is sufficient to remove it from the realm of hypothesis. |The 
alternative is to suppose that Robespierre approved of the content 
of the law as a whole and regarded it as necessary for the Republic 
quite apart from incidentals like parliamentary immunity. For this 
view, evidence can also be adduced. On 13th Messidor, while appar- 
ently referring to a proposal of thé minor Committee to revoke the 
Law of Prairial, Maximilien denounced persons who were endeavouring 
“to procure the escape of the aristocracy from national justice. . . . 
Probably it has been observed that a patriot who desires to avenge 
Liberty and strengthen it is continually hampered by slander.” 
Moreover, Robespierre consistently repudiated the insinuation that 
he desired the heads of any deputies. “It is not to provoke any 
severe measure against the culprits that I have spoken’’ he declared 
to the Club on 21st Messidor, ‘“‘what does their life or death matter 
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to me?” On the other hand, a strong a priori case can be made out 
against the view that Robespierre deliberately willed the daily massa- 
eres which resulted from the operation of the law; we need consider 
only his protection of the seventy-two Girondins, his reproaches to 
Fouché, his recall of the proconsuls, his sttempt to neutralize Joseph 
Le Bon, his abstention from signing the lists of the Great Terror, his 
declaration of 23rd Messidor ‘‘My principles are to stop the effusion 
of blood spilt by crime.’”’ With evidence so conflicting, the writer 
does not believe that we are justified in reaching a definite conclusion. 
Perhaps, however, the suggestion may be made that Robespierre 
desired to expedite the action of the tribunal “to avenge Liberty”’ 
against the important guilty among the 8,000 suspects in Parisian 
prisons, but to exercise control over it through the lesser Committee 
and to confine its operations to the conspicuous few; in other words, 
the object of the Law of Prairial was economy of time and not “mass 
production;’’ and this seems to be the policy indicated in the Jacobins’ 
address of 8th Thermidor and Robespierre’s own speech of the ninth. 
The question should, in the writer’s opinion, be left open. 

At all events, Robespierre, charged by the Committee with the 
work, drafted the new law. The revolutionary tribunal would be 
divided into four sections, all sitting simultaneously, each constantly 
delivering judgment with its equipment of president, judges and 
jurors. Henceforth there would be only one punishment, death; no 
halfway penalties like deportation or imprisonment. The tribunal, so 
the law ran, was instituted to punish the enemies of the people, to wit, 
those who sought to destroy public liberty, who tried to re-establish 
royalty, or sought to vilify or dissolve the National Convention, 
those who betrayed the people in the discharge of their offices, who 
endeavoured to prevent the provisioning of Paris; who deceived the 
people or the representatives, who inspired discouragement, spread 
false news, depraved morals and the public conscience, or furnished 
bad goods to the State. Official defenders were suppressed. The 
proofs necessary for conviction were to be all kinds of material, 
written, moral or verbal, which éould convince a reasonable person 
and a friend of Liberty; and if proofs existed, either material or 
arouse independent of testimony, no witnesses need be heard, since 

the law gives patriot jurors for defenders to calumniated patriots; to 
conspirators it gives none.’”’ Accused persons could be sent before the 
tribunal by the two Committees, by the representatives on mission, 
by the Convention and by the public accuser. Such was the law of 
Prairial, a most terrible instance of the suppression of the ordinary 
safeguards for justice. Practically, there was to be no defence; a 
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group of persons sitting by themselves would decide on the fate of a 
man without his knowledge or intervention in any way; one of the 
worst despotic engines ever invented by ademocracy. Yet the changes 
introduced by the new law were more apparent than real: they merely 
regularized a state of things already existing in the tribunal. The 
Dantonists had been condemned by the word of power, without proof; 
henceforth their treatment would be extended to all. 

On the 22nd Prairial, while Robespierre presided, Couthon intro- 
duced the proposed decree with a clause: ‘‘The Convention cancels 
all precedent laws which do not conform to the present decree.’’ It 
may have been by means of this that Robespierre hoped to secure 
the stealthy abolition of parliamentary immunity; but, if so, he had 

not given his enemies credit for sufficient intelligence. Ruamps, a 
patriot, at once rose to ask for adjournment; otherwise, he stated, he 
might as well blow off his own head. Lecointre of Versailles and 
the Bourdon group supported him with alacrity, requested a two days’ 
delay. This Barére was inclined to grant. Robespierre, observing the 
unwonted opposition, took the platform and declared that there were 
two opinions in the Republic, one that of the patriots, the other ‘‘the 
cowardly and criminal opinion of the aristocracy which since the 
commencement of the Revolution has not ceased to demand, directly 
or indirectly, an amnesty for conspirators and enemies of the people.”’ 
Continuing, he asserted that the patriots and the Republic demanded 
such a law, that the attempted assassinations had made it necessary, 
and that there was not one of its articles not founded on justice and 
reason. Bourdon of the Oise interrupted to suggest that part of the 
proposed decree, dealing with lists of jurors, be passed at once, and 
the rest adjourned. But Maximilien rose again, insisted that the 
proposals be discussed at once, even if it were necessary to wait till 
nine in the evening; and secured his point. The law of the (22nd 
Prairial was passed. wee 

The threatened deputies, however, who were not altogether blind 
to the refined hint in Robespierre’s mention of the ‘‘cowardly and 
criminal opinion of the aristocracy’’ took prompt action to save the 
situation before it was too late. Next day, before the members of the 
Committees had arrived in the Convention, Bourdon rose to bring to 
the especial notice of his colleagues the introductory clause of the 
law which cancelled all preceding decrees of the Assembly on the 
same subject. Surely the Convention had not meant that the power 
of the Committees should extend over the national representatives 
without a previous decree of the House? ‘‘No! No!” came the 
response from all sides of the hall. This answer was highly pleasing to 
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the speaker. ‘‘I was expecting those happy replies; they announce 
that Liberty is imperishable!’’ The sentiment of the deputies was with 
Bourdon; and after a short discussion the Assembly passed an explicit 
resolution that it alone had the inalienable right to issue a decree 
of accusation against one of its own members. With the restoration 
of the status quo, Bourdon and his friends were satisfied; and the 
Convention passed on to its work. 

That evening, while Tallien and Bourdon were walking in the 
Tuileries, they discovered that they were being shadowed by agents 
of the minor Committee. Tallien turned on his uninvited attendants 
and warmly denounced them to the crowd of onlookers. The incident 
caused excitement and some uneasiness among the deputies; and the 
next day the Convention showed a tendency to be critical of the 
law of two days before. Couthon and Robespierre were obliged to 
intervene once more. The former complained that Bourdon’s motion 
was an insult to the patriotism and the purity of intention of the 
Committee: he was disavowed explicitly any idea of tampering 
with the law regarding the accusation of representatives; and he 
asked for the rescinding of the resolution of the previous day, as 
a reflection on the character of himself and his colleagues. In reply, 
Bourdon declared that his intentions had been of the best, that 
his sole anxiety was on behalf of Liberty. Then Robespierre took 
the platform once more, and referred to an ominous revival of the 
spirit of faction. ‘‘Do not suffer certain intriguers, more despicable 
than others, because they are more hypocritical, to sway a part 
of this Mountain and to make themselves leaders of a party.’’ In 
these complimentary terms Bourdon at once, and quite correctly, 
recognized an allusion to himself. ‘‘Never,’’ he cried, ‘‘has it been 
part of my intention to make myself chief of a party!’’ Robespierre 
ignored him and continued. But Bourdon broke in again. ‘‘I demand 
proof! He has just said clearly that I am a rascal!’’ Maximilien’s 
reply was crushing. ‘I have not named Bourdon; woe to him who 
eee himself!’”? The incriminated one made one more attempt. 
‘I defy Robespierre to prove—’’ The orator resumed: ‘‘But if he 
wishes to recognize himself I cannot prevent him.’’ Bourdon became 
silent; Maximilien went on to denounce intriguers who were busy in 
the Convention making evil insinuations among Montagnards, re- 
turned representatives and others concerning future actions of the 
government. This led to a sharp exchange with Tallien, in which 
Robespierre referred to his opponent as one who ‘‘supported crime 
by lies”; and Billaud Varennes put Tallien in the wrong by asserting 
that he had “lied impudently”’ about the time of the encounter 
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with the two agents of the minor Committee. This completed the 
discomfiture of the two principal opponents of the government, and 
the Convention acceded to the wish of Couthon by rescinding the 
resolution passed on the day before. The law of the 22nd Prairial 
remained as proposed by the Committee; but the threatened ones had 
gained their point in securing from Couthon a disavowal of unfriendly » 
_intentions towards themselves and their immunity as deputies. In 
this way was passed the terrible decree which inaugurated the last 
phase of the Terror and also of the Democratic Republic. 


In the meantime the members of the tribunal in question had 
been performing their duties to the best of their patriotic ability 
in the face of heavy handicaps imposed by an unprecedented accumu- 
lation of work. The fall of Hébertists and Dantonists was followed 
by the execution of a number of their adherents. On the 18th of 
Germinal, two days after Danton had mounted the scaffold, a some- 
what incongruous company appeared before the jurors for con- 
demnation. The most famous of the group were Chaumette and Gobel, 
against whom two charges were laid: first, that they had ‘‘evidently”’ 
conspired with ‘‘the infamous’”’ Clootz, Hébert, Vincent, and others, 
against the French Republic; secondly, that they had attempted to 
efface all ideas of Divinity, to found the French government on 
atheism and thus to give colour to the despicable calumnies of the 
despots. As it must have been notorious to even the most blindly 
jealous members of the Committees that poor Chaumette had firmly 
refused to have anything to do with the attempt at insurrection in 
Ventose, and that Gobel had never dreamed of revolt, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that both unfortunates were paying the penalty 
either for mere association with extremists or for their prominent 
part in the anti-religious campaign of the previous autumn. Along with 
them appeared a group of Hébertists, the Grammonts, officers of the re- 
volutionary army, Lasalle, Lapallu and Lacroix, members of committees 
of surveillance which had displayed excessive zeal, Lebrasse, a friend 
of Ronsin, Chenaux of the Commune and others of the ultra-revolu- 
tionary party. It was clear that the Committees intended to make a 
clean sweep of the remnants of the Hébertists. The same occasion 
proved convenient to dispose of Dillon and Simond, the nuclei around 
whom Saint Just’s prison conspiracy of the 15th Germinal had been 
constructed to make certain of the condemnation of Danton. Finally, 
there were the wives of Hébert and Desmoulins, who ought to have 
taken part in the conspiracies of their respective husbands, even if in 
actual fact they had inconsiderately omitted this trifling detail. 
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“Such slaughter of women,” says Louis Blanc, “was despicable and 
useless’; terms only less applicable to the political murder of ,@ 
Chaumette and Gobel. In allowing these convictions to take place, 
the Committees had lost all sense of either prudence or justice. 

From this time, in view of the large numbers of accused thronging 
the prisons of Paris, the tribunal commenced to condemn in ‘“‘fournées”’ 
(batches). On the 25th Germinal it pronounced 25 death sentences, 
on the usual charges—royalism, federalism, conspiracy, fraudulent 
deliveries of goods to the State. On the 29th, seventeen persons 
were convicted for having maintained relations with emigrants. On 
the first of Floréal twenty-five magistrates of the old Parlement were 
condemned for aristocracy, partly on the evidence of their signatures to 
a protest against the acts of the Constituent Assembly. Two days 
later it was the turn of twelve nobles, including Lamoignon 
Malesherbes, who had defended the king in January, 1793. On the 
same day six persons were executed for participation in a conspiracy 
to raise a revolt among the prisoners—a charge new at the time, but 
destined to later notoriety. On the 5th of Floréal 38 men and women 
from Verdun appeared before the tribunal; some of them were officers 
and soldiers of the garrison who had surrendered to the Prussians on 
September 2nd, 1792, and the others were aristocratic inhabitants who 
had fraternized with the invaders during the brief occupation. Of 
these persons two girls were excused on account of their youth and 
sentenced to terms in prison; all the rest made the fatal journey to the 
Place de la Révolution. On the 9th of Floréal 33 accused, most of 
whom were nobles, were condemned for counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties, along with two individuals who had made fraudulent deliveries. 
Two days later fifteen soldiers who had taken part in the defence of 
the Tuileries on August 10th pleaded military discipline and superior 
orders in vain. Every day except the decadis the tribunal sat in 
judgment, and no day passed without its quota of condemnations. On 
17th Floréal, the scaffold received a consignment of 24 persons, 
most of whom had been administrators in the Moselle. On the 19th of 
the same month twenty-eight farmers-general of the old régime, 
charged with prevarication in rendering account of their conduct in 
office, met their fate by the guillotine; among them was Lavoisier, the 
famous chemist, member of the Academy of Sciences and supplement- 
ary deputy to the Constituent Assembly. Two days later Madame 
Elisabeth, sister of the king, appeared before Fouquier to answer the 
accusation of having participated in the conspiracies of the king and 
queen; and the defence of Chauveau Lagarde, that there was only an 
act of accusation against her, without documents or proofs, was of no 
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avail. It is probable that Elisabeth had had some knowledge of Marie 
Antoinette’s attempts to bring foreign armies to her aid against 
the Revolution, but it is certain that her life might have been spared 
without in the least endangering the Republic; and it seems that 
Robespierre tried in vain to prevent his colleagues from delivering 
her to the mercies of Fouquier Tinville.t A few days later the scaffold 
dealt with 27 soldiers of the garrison of Sedan, who had obeyed 
Lafayette when he attempted to march on Paris to save the monarchy 
after August 10th. In all, from the 16th Germinal to the 22nd Prairial, 
723 persons were sentenced to death by the revolutionary tribunal of 
Paris. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the judges and jurors did their best 
to distinguish between innocent and guilty in cases where no pressure 
was brought to bear on them from authoritative quarters. In the 
same period there were 288 acquittals and instances of ‘‘no case.”’ 
On occasions accused persons received the benefit of even a great 
deal of doubt. On the 6th of Germinal seven appeared to answer 
the charge of federalism; all were clearly guilty, yet two were released 
at the initiative of Coffinhal, one of the judges. On the 8th Floréal 
a large number of individuals were called to account for having signed 
false certificates of residence for emigrants; in spite of this heinous 
offence twenty-one were acquitted, and five sentenced to terms in 
prison. Three days later sixteen men were cleared of the charge of 
having uttered expressions of sympathy with Danton and Philippeaux; 
such sentiments they had undoubtedly allowed to escape, but they 
were otherwise patriots, and entirely beneath the notice of the Com- 
mittees. One man, accused of federalism, succeeded in convincing 
the jurors that his accusers were interested financially in his downfall; 
and he received an instant discharge. In those feverish days small 
things sufficed to cause suspicion. On the 14th Floréal a man appeared 
before the tribunal to answer a charge of royalism because inquisitive 
patriots had noticed that his purse was embroidered with fleurs de lis; 
but he had no difficulty in proving his sound republicanism and 
obtaining his release. Even men accused of conspiracy could hope 
for a fair trial, when on the 13th of Prairial seventeen inhabitants 
of Villeranche were acquitted of that charge. Later in the month 
out of eight persons who appeared to answer this accusation, seven 
were set free; and with them were liberated nine men whose alleged 
crime was thé mutilation of certain statues of Liberty. On the 
4th of Prairial there was a case in which even a noble was acquitted 
of the charge of counter-revolution. From these facts it is clear 


1Hamel—Robespierre III, 492. 
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that inthe great majority of cases, all those in which the Committees 
took no special interest, the accused were reasonably certain of a 
fair trial according to existing laws and would be released if they 
were innocent; a conclusion which, of course, does not impair the 
objection that the laws in question were too severe and were not 
necessary in the spring of 1794. In the nature of things, the cases 
in which the Committees were interested were those of ex-aristocrats, 
generals and prominent personages in sympathy with the old régime or 
with some of the anti-republican movements—the reason being that 
they were afflicted with incurable counter-revolutionism, and might | 
reasonably be suspected of taking part in organizing conspiracies. | 
Undoubtedly, it was more difficult for an ex-noble to obtain an 
acquittal than for one who did not belong to the suspect class. The 
exercise of the Terror was taking on all the appearance of a phase of 
the class war of sansculotte against aristocrat. 

Towards the end of this period of intensification of the Terror the 
Committee of Public Safety commenced to supervise the tribunal 
more strictly than before. On the day when Madame Elisabeth 
was executed, the government issued an order to the public accuser to 
send it, at the beginning of each decade, a list of the affairs which 
he intended to bring before the tribunal in the course of the decade. 
Several days afterwards, on the 12th Prairial, another order of the 
Committee, signed by Billaud Varennes, Couthon and Robespierre, 
directed Fouquier to send to them and their colleagues an exact list 
of the persons condemned to death by the tribunal since its establish- 
ment, and to continue this from decade to decade. Nor was this 
considered sufficient. We learn from the memoirs of Senart, agent of 
the minor Committee, that a surveillance of the most rigid fashion 
was maintained over the judicial institution in question. Observers 
employed by the government were scattered among the audience. 
They noted the conduct of the president, the public accuser, and the 
jury; they watched the spectators, took notice whether there were 
few or many soldiers, country people, rich persons, workingmen, 
whether there were women in the crowd, and, if so, what their station 
in life appeared to be according to their dress; they reported the 
number of the accused, their observations, the movements or signs 
of opinion in the auditory, the impressions produced by the witnesses. 
By this means the government not only made sure of the conduct 
of the members of the tribunal, but used the auditory as a method of 
testing public opinion. Such was the efficient organization of the 
dictatorship of the Year II of the Republic. 

Until the 22nd Prairial, the revolutionary tribunal had executed 
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about one thousand persons; a number much too large in the interests 
of humanity, but not so large as to have caused a serious blot on the 
reputation of the Democratic Republic, had the Terror come to an 
end at that date. This last was not to happen; the law of the 22nd 
Prairial, perhaps contrary to the intentions of its principal author, 
inaugurated a period of massacre which has left an indelible stain on 
the history of the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE PEOPLE AND THE TERROR 


The executions of the persons condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal, together with the preliminaries and accompaniments of that 
process, provided for the Paris of 1794 a spectacle at once dramatic 
and terrible. Every day witnessed several cortéges, as were called 
the processions of the convicted prisoners from their last place of 
detention, the Conciergerie, to the scaffold in the Place de la Révolu- 
tion. In front of each convoy a detachment of mounted gendarmes 

‘rode, in order to clear the way; and after them came the carts. On 
each cart four boards were stretched across to serve as seats, and™ 

- on these sat the condemned, with their hands tied behind their backs. 
In addition to prisoners, the first cart carried also the executioner, 
Sanson, or one of his assistants, who was responsible for the safe . 

‘arrival of his charges at their destination. On each side of the pro- 
cession gendarmes marched on foot, to prevent the possibility of any 


} interference by a misguided crowd. Last of all came a coach with 


an official observer and a clerk who were to witness the execution 
and report to Fouquier Tinville that Sanson had performed his duty. 
The cortége halted in the Place de la Révolution, beside the scaffold 
and in front of the statue of Liberty, who was represented as seated 
on a rock, a Phrygian cap on her head, with one hand grasping a 
spear and the other a shield; surely an incongruous setting. On one 
side of the scaffold were a large number of carts bearing huge baskets\ 
painted red, these being the receptacles for the heads and bodies. 
The condemned mounted the scaffold and were strapped to a per- 
pendicular plank; the plank was then lowered to the horizontal and 
-run along grooves into position under the knife. The blade fell; 
‘two men tossed the body into a basket, while another performed the 
*.same service for the head. If, however, the last appendage had 
happened to belong to a person of note, Sanson held it up for the 
i edification of the spectators, who would cry ‘Vive la République!” 
while the gendarmes flourished their sabres in acclaim. The remains 
were then taken away to the cemetery of the Madeleine and cast 
into deep graves full of quicklime. Such was the routine of executions 
under the Terror. 
» With daily spectacles like this, the Place de la Révolution speedily 
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became a centre of public interest. Certain people of leisure acted 
as professional spectators of these scenes, and made it a point to 
attend them as regularly as our sporting enthusiasts witness games. 
_ There were groups of women known as “‘les aboyeuses”’ or ‘‘les x 
insulteuses’’ who assigned themselves the business of seeing every 
execution from beginning to end, doubtless to ensure expert super- 
vision; they accompanied the processions, sometimes clinging to 
the carts, and poured forth shrieks of execration at the traitors going 
to punishment. When the condemned were unknown, the crowds’ 
were small, composed only of the idle and the professional sight-seers; ¢ 
but when persons of prominence were to be executed a large part of 
the city’s population took a holiday and turned out to witness the , 
spectacle, in the belief, that they were performing a patriotic duty , 
in applauding the execution of notorious aristocrats and other enemies 
of the people; thus great crowds thronged the Place when Girondins, + 
Hébertists and Dantonists met their doom. Yet many persons felt a 
repulsion for these bloody scenes. When, on January 2lst, the 
deputies happened by accident to be crossing the Place at the moment 
of execution of four condemned individuals, most of them recoiled in 
horror and hastened away, a psychological reaction which afforded 
Bourdon of the Oise an opportunity after his heart’s desire to intro- 
duce a motion expressive of high moral indignation at the conduct 
of a government which could expose a virtuous Assembly to such 
shocking spectacles. Nevertheless, it would not be wise to attribute 
to the Convention any excessive degree of tenderness, in view of the 

_ fact that they willed that the executions should continue and even 
increase, although the refinement of the deputies prevented them 
from witnessing in person such barbarous scenes. 

The behaviour of the condemned was nearly always exemplary. 4 
The great majority walked calmly and bravely to their fate, whether + 
they were royalists, aristocrats, priests, Girondins, ultra-revolution- | 
aries or Dantonists. Some could even make jokes; Ducos the Girondin 
is reported to have remarked pleasantly to Sanson, “I hope the edge f 
of your guillotine is sharper than your scissors!’’ Only one victim 
resisted violently—poor Madame Dubarry, who shrieked out, ‘Good | 
citizens, do not let them kill me!’’ and struggled to the last. The , 
spectacle of this distress moved the crowd much more than would 
have been the case if she had died quietly and bravely. After this 
incident some expressed the opinion that if all the victims should cry 
and struggle in this vehement fashion the guillotine would soon be 
abolished—an observation which contains much truth. Under some 
circumstances cowardice may be more effective than courage. & 
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The attitude of public opinion to the executions shows a gradual 
evolution from approval to disgust. At first the Parisians were 
inclined to be satisfied with the guillotine; it was wrgaking the 
Republic’s vengeance on the foes who were spilling so much patriotic 
blood, and it was assuring an easier future for the hard-pressed 
democrats whose task it was to bring about the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion. At worst the scaffold was an advertisement to warn all would-be 
traitors of the punishment to come, and as such it was performing a 
useful function. ¢ The execution of the Girondins was the occasion for 
prolonged cries of ‘‘Vive la République!’’ Hébert, in Pére Duchesne, 


_ No. 312, celebrated the praises of the instrument of decapitation. 


“By virtue of the sacred guillotine we shall beat your gold and your 


assignats; the name of this great saint makes you shiver with fear. 


- With the guillotine we shall bring the profiteers to account; with the 


4 


guillotine we shall force out of the holes the money the speculators — 


‘ have hidden there; with the guillotine we have driven the muscadins 


out of sight; thanks to the guillotine the mask of the priests has 


_ fallen, and they themselves have been obliged to show us their con- « 


ie 


jurors’ tricks and to confess that they were rcgues and impostors who 
lived for fifteen hundred years at the cost of fools; with the guillotine 
we shall force the rich to empty their coffers, with the guillotine on 
we go (ca ira) and the Republic will triumph!”’ 

With such an unqualified recommendation from so authoritative 
a source the instrument of execution enjoyed a reign of great popular- 
ity. ( Children played with little models of the guillotine and de- 
capitated cloth conspirators for their own amusement. Women and 
girls wore little gold and silver guillotines as pins, brooches or combs. 
Dr. Millingen mentions even a game of forfeits in imitation of pro- 
ceedings on the scaffold; but the forfeit was not a head, but something 
slightly less fatal, a kiss. For a time the guillotine became one of the 
symbols of republican patriotism. 

But it was inevitable that in the end the humanity of the people 
skould revolt against th¢ continued sacrifice of human lives, even 
those of obviously guilty persans. People in the mass may temporarily 
be blindly cruel under the pressure of fear, but they are incapable of 
prolonged cruelty. On the first of March a large group of men and 
women were pitying the lot of the individuals who were going to be 
guillotined. ‘‘Mon Dieu,” said one, “when will we be tired of spilling 
blood?’”’? A companion answered him, ‘‘When ‘we have no more 
guilty.’ ‘“The death of a man counts for little,” said a third; but 
another added, “If people were guillotined for thinking how many 
would we have to kill?” Last of all spoke a cautious one, ‘Don’t 
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talk so loud, they might hear us and arrest us!” Two days later, a 
woman in the Place exclaimed, ‘“What a horror!’’ This shocked 
some of her friends, who asked, ‘‘What do you mean? Are you sorry 
that conspirators are being punished?’’ At this protest the woman 
recoiled. “No; but I mean that it is astonishing, since the guillotine 
has been-up, how little it corrects the others!’’ In spite of these signs 
of dissent, at that time the majority still approved; ‘they always 
applaud all the judgments of the revolutionary tribunal,” as the 
cbserver adds in his report to his superiors.* / 


The sentiment of revulsion did not become at all general until ¢ 


the end of Germinal. Levasseur of the Sarthe informs us that after the 


death of Danton, ‘‘everyone asked when we would see the end of the 


revolutionary condemnations. A sort of stupor reigned in Paris, and 


from that day all felt that too much blood had been spilt. The feeling ¢ 


of uneasiness and disgust which had for a long time fermented in the 
Convention began to spread to all ranks of the people. In all directions 
it was asked where we were going, and how we could escape from a 
crisis, but no one was strong enough to stop it. Each trembled for his 
own head; exaltation was replaced by fear and the Revolution lost 
vigour. The Mountain was disunited and cherished resentment; the 
Convention yielded everything, but was sullen. The Committee felt 
this, and put off its great measures of reconstruction. fe 

From this it is clear that the reaction against the Terror com- 
menced in March and was gathering force as the months went by. 
The ninth of Thermidor, although the victory of the terrorists, 
released a flood of popular sentiment which made the continuance of 
the policy of.execution almost impossible. 


It must not be imagined that the guillotine was at any time more / 


than an occasional distraction in the minds of the Parisians. The, 


first object of the people’s attention during 1793 and 1794 was the, 


problem of securing enough to eat. Food was scarce all the year; 
the authorities usually contrived to provide the necessary minimum 
~ of bread, but the supply of articles of consumption of other kinds fell 
far short of the customary demand. This state of affairs caused 
persistent distress and not infrequently forced itself on the attention of 


é 


extremely reluctant legislators. The worst shortage, in February and 


March, 1794, led to a continual struggle between despairing con- 

sumers and the retail merchants. Stories of this difficult period are 

to be found in’Dauban’s police reports. One woman paid a butcher 

according to the maximum, but that sordid and heartless person 

demanded more; whereupon the crowd seized him and cast him into 
*Dauban, Paris in 1794, pages 134, 136. 
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prison to punish his unpatriotic greed. On another occasion, an 
avaricious country-woman raised the price of her beans five sous; 
such base conduct aroused the gendarmes, who searched her stall, 
discovered hidden treasures of apples and eggs, and sold these much- 
wanted articles to the crowd at the customary price without troubling 
the owner further. Yet the actual disorder seems to have beén small, 
,if we make allowance for the circumstances. The observer, Latour, 
reported his impressions to the police department. ‘‘In the markets 
and streets one encounters only an immense crowd of citizens, running, 
one falling over another, uttering cries, shedding tears and offering 
everywhere the appearance of despair; but in the midst of the great 
anxieties which worry them the mass of citizens respects the property 
of even those whom it most suspects of seeking to starve it.’”’ In 
fact, the Parisians displayed an extraordinary patience and tolerance 
+ of hardships for the sake of the Republic. Another police report 
relates that in the time of worst distress, one member of a chance 
group suggested by way of comfort that the worst was yet to come. 
This counter-revolutionary sentiment roused one “brave sansculotte”’ 
to protest. ‘‘Yes, doubtless, but it is you and your like who disturb 
the people, trying to sow trouble and discord among the citizens in 
place of inviting them to concord and patience, the only virtues which 
can help our ills. According to you, we should pillage everything; but 
what would come of it? We should cause the disappearance of even 
the little goods that remain to us. No violence, brothers; let us have 
patience; this is a trial we must bear like good republicans.’"! Like 
sentiments were expressed by a woman ina cabaret. ‘‘ Have patience; 
nature is not ungrateful; spring is here, and let us take good care, 
for we are at a moment when the people must suffer a little if they 
wish to break the necks of the tyrants.’’ One night, very late, the 
observer made the round of all the cabarets in the capital; he found 
only men and women peacefully sipping their wine and singing the 
Marseillaise, with no trace of disturbance. Nothing could indicate 
more clearly than these records how deeply republican sentiment had 
eunk in the minds of the sansculottes of Paris in 1794. To them the 
Republic was not a form of government; it was the avenue of release 
from their cares and their sordid position, it was the glowing bright- 
coloured future, the vision of universal happiness in a new world 
fashioned after the desire of man’s heart—it was Utopia. 
4 Next to the difficulty of obtaining food, political events and 
‘ problems formed the chief topic of interest in sansculotte Paris. 
‘ Such discussions were carried on in the sections, in the popular 
1Dauban 60. 
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societies, or in groups in cafés or on the streets. There was, however, © 
a marked difference between the popular intellectual atmosphere of ~ 
the spring of 1794 and that of the previous year. Until June 2nd 
the sections had borne the brunt of the struggle for the advancement 
of the Revolution, had taken great decisions and had executed daring 
strokes of policy; they were the heart and soul of the great movement, 
and their discussions show evidence of earnest energy and of a sense 
of responsibility and power of direction of the first order. But when 
the Girondins had been expelled, and the trustworthy new Com- 
mittee sat firmly in the places of power, a change occurred. The class 
struggle in the capital no longer took the form of a war against the 
authorities, but appeared rather as a defence of the positions so 
hardly won; responsibility for the immediate direction of the Revolu- 
tion passed to the energetic and capable hands of Robespierre and 
his colleagues, they rather than the sections became the chief nerve 
centre of the movement, and inevitably the sections lost importance. 
After the Commune had been made merely a part of the machinery 
of the dictatorship, and the ultra-revolutionaries were crushed, 
the local divisions of Paris sank to a mere shadow of their former 
selves; they no longer took the initiative in political matters, and 
power went from them. Their meetings, restricted to two a week, 
still continued, but had little influence on the course of the Revolution. 
In their sessions the president would read the decrees of the Con- 
vention and the orders of the Committee of Public Safety, or recent 
noteworthy speeches of Robespierre and Saint Just, or government 
pamphlets on various topics; then the assembly would review and 
issue certificates of civism, discuss measures for assuring a supply 
of meat to the sick, exchange instructions on the best way of planting 
potatoes and other vegetables in the gardens, or denounce some 
grocer or some criminal guilty of hiding great stores of provisions. 
An incident of the last type is recorded by Dr. Millingen. His father 
had been the recipient of a present much valued in those days—a 
few bags of rice; but rumours of such an accumulation of food were 
soon noised abroad, and came to the ears of the section committee. 
Mr. Millingen hastily shared the rice among his neighbours. Shortly 
afterwards the commissaries of the section arrived to investigate. 
The neighbours, however, with one accord began to make excuse for 
the culprit, vouched for his civism and his general good character, and 
succeeded in shielding him from prosecution. These activities, worthy 
enough in themselves, were far below the level of importance of the 
discussions and decisions in the same sections before the 31st of May. 
The last flash of the old energy came from the section Marat, which 
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joined the attempted insurrection of the ultra-revolutionary party 
in Ventose; after that miserable farce had: ended, the sections drop 
out. of the history of the Revolution. When the Commune appealed 


it was leaning upon a broken reed instead of a firm wall. 


| 
| 


to them to come to its aid on the ninth of Thermidor, it found vo} 


Aside from the troubles incidental to the struggle for food the 
capital under the Terror was by no means a gloomy place. The 
repressive measures struck only at aristocrats, priests and profiteering 
merchants. The humble patriots had nothing to fear from their own 
government, and consoled themselves with the thought that their 
leaders were at least winning victories, even if they could not provide 
enough food. The people made merry to the extent of their ability in 
true Parisian fashion. There were public balls every week for the 
soldiers; admission was free, and refreshments of a kind could be 
obtained. There were exhibitions and booths where proletarian 
Punches cut the heads off aristocratic Judies, to the applause of the 
sansculotte spectators. The observer Perriére, reports that on 
March 1ith the streets were filled with people who appeared gay and 
well-clothed, and that in every direction the music of instruments 
and dances was to be heard. Groups were singing patriotic songs; 
even little boys, five years old, played at mock war and chanted 
“La Liberté dans nos foyers.’’ The householders hung up scrolls on 
which patriotic inscriptions were displayed: ‘‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity or Death”’ or ‘‘ Long Live the Republic, one and indivisible, 
imperishable and eternal.’’ Some humble sansculottes adopted the 
names of historical characters whom they considered to have been 
champions of the popular cause; a cobbler called himself Cincinnatus, 
a nightman Cato, a girl Lucretia, while Chaumette himself made 
public his approval of this fashion by assuming the title Anaxagoras. 
In the summer of 1794, the Parisians instituted common banquets 
in the streets with a view to strengthening the sentiment of equality. 
Dr. Millingen describes one such ‘‘civic and fraternal” feast, the 
tables for which were filled by contributions from each citizen accord- 
ing to his means. The well-intentioned Mr. Millingen sent a leg of 
mutton , bacon.and cabbage, and considered his fraternal duties 
discharged; but he reckoned without his host, who happened in this 
case to be a worthy sansculotte who found the mutton not as tender 
as was desirable, and made no secret of his opinion that its owner ate 
turkeys and capons at home but thought tough mutton good enough 
for the people. The doctor’s father, a little alarmed by this turn of 
events, sent for some wine to pacify the critic; but the suspicious 
sansculotte discovered a new fault, an offence against equality, that 
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the servant of the family was not seated with the rest of the citizens. 
This slight error was speedily rectified, and the feast went merrily on, 
to the music of patriotic songs. Then the tables were cleared, and 
the dances began amid shouts of ‘‘Vive la République! A bas les 
aristocrates!’’ The incident illustrates the jealousy of at least one 
Parisian proletarian concerning the sacred right of Equality. 

There was a whole popular repertoire of ballads and songs on 
revolutionary topics; but, like most war literature, these have not 
found favour in the eyes of succeeding generations. The most famous 
of the songs was the Carmagnole: 

“Monsieur Veto avait promis 

Monsieur Veto avait promis 

De faire égorger tout Paris 

De faire égorger tout Paris. 

Mais son coup a manqué 

Grace a nos cannoniers 

Dansons la carmagnole. 

Vive le son 

Du canon 

Dansons la carmagnole!”’ 
Another song, the Ca Ira, seems to have formed a nucleus for as many 
versions as the famous Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. The follow- 
ing instance, while vigorous enough, is hardly either melodious or 
poetical: ; 

‘* Ah, ¢a ira! 

Les aristocrates a la lanterne! 

Ah, ¢a ira! 

Les aristocrates on les pendra 
More dignified was the ‘‘Chant du départ’”’ for the soldiers; while 
another song, ‘‘Veillons au salut de l’Empire,”’ attained the dignity 
of a national hymn and was elevated to a position side by side with 
the Marseillaise. The anti-religious movement brought out a flood of 
ballads, most of them earnest enough, but not of a sufficiently high 
poetical quality to be worth quoting here. The popular effervescence 
of the time has left us only one poem of high literary merit—the one 
which has attained the distinction of being the national hymn of 
France. 

The women of the Republic were as patriotic as the men. They 
attended the meetings of the sections in great numbers; they were 
found in the galleries of Commune and Convention; they were specta- 
tors even at the executions. The more enthusiastic among them in 
the summer of 1793 formed a club of republican women, presided 
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over by Mademoiselle Lacombe, a girl ‘‘of uncommon beauty’? who 
wore crimson trousers, a red cap and a tricolour scarf. An address, 
purporting to be the production of one of these women, has been | 
preserved to us by Millingen; it recalled all the famous women in 
history from Semiramis to ‘André of the 5th of October,” who had 
marched on Versailles, defeated the Gardes du Corps and brought 
the tyrant Capet back to Paris; and, last of all, it made mention of 
a heroine present in person. ‘‘Look at our lovely president, Citoyenne 
Lacombe, who in the dress of an Amazon fought on the glorious 
Tenth of August, bled for the Republic and conquered the satellites 
of the tyrant.’’ Under the leadership of a woman of such martial 
mind, the feminine republicans allied themselves with the men of 
May 3lst against the Gironde; but after that event they found less 
fortunate associates, the poor Enragés, and thus incurred the ill will 
of the authorities of both Commune and Convention. Finally, when 
Roux and his comrades had been suppressed, the prejudiced 
Chaumette, who held hopelessly mediaeval views on the subject of 
feminism, dissolved the club; and the one venture of women into the 
political field as an organized body under the Democratic Republic 
came to an ignominious end at the hands of reactionary male persons. 
The Terror was distinctly a time of eclipse for organized Christian- 
ity. In Paris all the churches had been closed in December; by the 
spring of 1794 a few had been reopened and were being used by the 
constitutional clergy and their flocks, but the great majority remained — 
temples of Reason until Robespierre’s féte, after which they were 
renamed Temples of the Supreme Being. Services continued to be 
held every decadi before audiences of varying size; the content of the 
sermons appears to have been chiefly appeals to patriotic sentiment. 
One such service was conducted on the 10th of March (20 Ventose) by 
the deputy, Leonard Bourdon, in the church St. Nicolas des Champs, in 
the section Gravilliers, before a crowd which the observer estimated 
at 2000 persons.’ The representative led in a group of his pupils, 
‘‘enfants de la patrie,’’ boys whose fathers had been killed in action, 
amid enthusiastic applause and the singing of patriotic hymns. Then 
the worthy Leonard himself occupied the pulpit, spoke to the people 
vehemently on a theme not altogether unfamiliar—the crimes of kings, 
the innate wickedness of priests and nobles, and, in contrast to this, 
the true happiness of a republican government, which could not subsist 
without virtue. After this republican sermon, Bourdon proceeded to 
read verses of unknown authorship which contained allusions to the 
knavery of the old régime and by this means produced the greatest 
1Dauban 264. 
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effect on the audience—if we may trust the word of the police agent 
Bacon, who substantiates his statement by recording that he saw more 
than one woman weep. As the last effect may, however, be attributed 
to more than one cause, not excluding the quality of the verse, we 
may reasonably entertain doubt as to the depth of the emotion of 
the audience. When the literary part of the programme had been 
finished, a detachment of gunners carried trees of Liberty twice 
around the Temple, a ceremony which roused loud shouts of ‘‘ Vive la 
République! Vive la Montagne!” and closed the service. On another 
occasion the same observer reports that he attended a service in the 
temple of the Bonnes Nouvelles section. There the patriot leaders 
of the locality read the decrees of the Convention, sang patriotic 
hymns and persuaded the audience to join in the chorus. After this 
commencement, a citizen occupied the pulpit and read a composition 
of his own, a dialogue among such base and frivolous characters as 
a butcher, a wineseller, and a woman whose absorbing interest was 
her dogs. This literary effort caused much amusement in the audience, 
but nevertheless Bacon, whose dramatic taste appears to have been 
fastidious, condemns it as being very mediocre. Another police agent 
discovered in the services of Reason and the Supreme Being a feature 
not altogether peculiar to those religions—that many more women 
than men appeared to frequent them. On one occasion he listened to 
a repetition of the report of Saint Just concerning Hébert, of that 
of Amar on Chabot and his friends, and to a reading of a recent 
discourse by Billaud at the Jacobins, all accompanied by “excellent 
reflections and interesting anecdotes,’’ and delivered amid bursts 
of applause. It is clear that the new religion contained little of 
Reason and much of patriotism. 

Even during the Terror there were ingenious persons who found 
means to use existing circumstances for their own profit at the expense 
of others. One band of clever individuals made it their business 
to secure information about a harmless citizen; they would then 
approach him, and inform him in confidence that he was a suspect, 
and liable to be arrested at any time; nevertheless there was one ray 
of hope for him, that his informers were, by a stroke of great good 
fortune, persons of deep kindness of heart and possessed of con- 
siderable political influence, which they would be willing to use in 
his favour in return for a small monetary remuneration for such 
unselfish_and invaluable services. Needless to say, this blackmail 
attained a fair degree of success; but eventually it became known to 
the police, who proceeded to discourage it by various drastic and 


unsympathetic measures. 
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The attitude of the people towards the government was one of 
great confidence—in fact too much. Hébert had been a ‘‘martyr’”’ 
of May, an official of the Commune, an extraordinarily popular writer, 
/and almost a hero of Paris—yet when he had been arrested, the humble 
-sansculottes implicitly believed the statement of the Committees. 
>that the well-known ultra-revolutionary was in league with th 
foreign enemy; otherwise, they were convinced, he would not have 
been molested, although a few expressed wonder after the extremist 

editor’s revolutionary career. Hérault de Séchelles enjoyed a little 
sympathy, since the chief charge against him appeared to be that he 
had sheltered a female emigrant, an act which most people were ready 
to view with indulgence as merely the result of an amiable weakness. 

Even the arrest of Chaumette was received with applause. “The 
Committees of Public Safety and General Security are my jury,” cried 
one citizen, “they have never deceived me.’’! The execution of Hébert\_ 
and his friends was followed by a wave of public indignation against | 
all extreme revolutionaries, who became the scapegoat for all the | 
miseries of the people; the friends of the condemned, very few in 
number, dared only to complain that some of the proceedings of the © 
tribunal were not fair. Such was the absolute, uncritical and wholly 
pitiable trust which the sansculottes of the capital placed in the 
government which they felt to be their own, and which enabled 
that government to commit crimes even against the Revolution with’ 
entire impunity. Popular parties have not yet learned to watch their 
leaders as closely as their enemies. 

How did the people themselves regard the achievements and 
the purpose of the Revolution? The best statement on this subject 
which the writer has been able to find is a manifesto of the popular 
commission of Lyons, issued during the height of the Terror in that 
city.” ‘‘As long as there will be an unfortunate on the earth there will 
still be steps to take in the career of Liberty. The supreme object 
of the Revolution is to prevent those who produce riches from lacking 
bread and to release misery from staying wedded to toil.’’ Having 
thus stated the end in view, the document continues in a remarkably 
acute analysis of social forces and existing tendencies. The Revolu- 
tion is a Oats He of the working classes, and already it perceives 
its worst enemy. ‘‘If we allow the bourgeois aristocracy to establish 
itself, it will soon produce a financial aristocracy; this will create 
a nobility; this nobility will need a throne as a focus and support; 
the throne will bring back by degrees the wheels, prisons, main- 
mortes, the tithes, the tailles and will restore all former oppression.” 

1Dauban 268. "Quoted in Blanc, Hist. de la Rév. X. 170. 
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No more exact prediction could have been made of the future of the 
Republic after Thermidor, under control of the same ‘‘bourgeois 
aristocracy.’ The manifesto touches also on religion. ‘The relations 
of God and man are purely personal, and have no need of the robings 
of superstition. . . . Citizens, send to the treasury of the Republic 
all the gold and silver ornaments which may flatter the vanity of 
priests but which are nothing for the really religious man and the 
Being he claims to honour. . . . The Republic has no other divinity 
than country, no other idol than Liberty. . . . The patriot honours 
virtue, respects old age, consoles misery and indigence, and punishes 
treasons—that is real homage to the Divinity. . . .’’ What is the 
character of a republican? Vive la République! Vive le peuple! 
that is the rallying cry of the citizen, the expression of his joy, the 
relief of his sorrow. Any man to whom that enthusiasm is strange, 
who knows other pleasures and other cares than the happiness of 
the people, any man who opens his soul to the cold calculations of 
self-interest; any man who reckons what a land is worth to him, a 
place, a talent, and can for a moment separate this idea from that of 
the general welfare; any man who does not feel his blood boil at the 
sole name of tyranny, slavery, opulence, any man who has tears 
to shed for the enemies of the people and does not reserve his pity 
for the martyrs of Liberty . . . all such men, if they dare to call 
themselves republicans, lie to nature and to their hearts.’’ Nowhere 
is there a more eloquent statement of the ideals of the Revolution, 
of the sympathy for the poor and the generous altruism that inspired 
the patriots of France during the great movement of 1793 to 1794. 
Beside this lofty exhortation we may place the utterance of a humble 
sansculotte, a soldier in the revolutionary army, as reported in Lauk- 
hard’s ‘‘Un Allemand en France.’’ ‘The silver nobility keeps the 
middle of the pavement, and, as everywhere it is mistress, oppresses 
and stifles those who don’t possess anything. But things are going 
to change now completely; the money and the goods which those 
people have extorted are going to return to their legitimate pro- 
prietors, and we shall show ourselves without pity in the realization 
of that just work of reparation.”’ } 
@ It is clear that the people felt that they had made great gains 

during the Revolution—they appreciated the new political and social 
freedom, they were prdud of the achievements of the sansculotte 
in the administration and in the armies, they rejoiced in the new 
fraternity and equality. Yet much remained to be done before they 
could hope to attain the shining Utopia towards which they thought 
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they were moving. In particular, they longed for some readjustment® 
of property, some chance to enjoy the leisure and the finer things of 
life which they saw in possession of the wealthy classes, some escape 
from the grinding poverty and the neglect which has been the lot of 


+the submerged ones since the world began.) For them the true Republic 


» meant the abolition of poverty. The most popular measure for many 


a day passed by the Convention was that which provided for dis- 
tribution of the goods of accused persons among poor patriots. On 
this occasion, the state of popular opinion is described by the observer 
Latour. ‘This law has excited a universal joy; the citizens congratu- 
late one another, embrace each other. ‘There’s a decree,’ says one, 
‘which is worth more than ten battles gained over the enemy. Now 
our soldiers may say, ‘We have a country and we shall fight for 
it!’’”’* Another declared, ‘‘Now the Republic rests on unshakable 
foundations; no enemy of the Revolution will be wealthy, no patriot 


will be propertyless.’”’ It was this hope for improvement of their 


material conditions of life that had led the sansculottes throughout 
the Revolution. Their desire was not for socialism, of which they 
had no conception, but for a more equal distribution of property; 
this, they felt vaguely, would remove the ills under which they suffered. 
This hope brought into power the proletarian government of the Terror; 
and it led the sansculottes to make more efforts even after their own 
government had been succeeded by a bourgeois one, implacably hostile 
to any idea of interference with property. 

The overthrow of Robespierre and the accession to power of the - 
financiers and merchants ended any faint possibility there may have 
been of a general relief of poverty. The bourgeois controlled the 
government and proceeded to build up his fortune; the peasant had 
his land; only the sansculotte had nothing to show in the way of 
material improvement for his four years of struggle. Yet he had 
gained a good deal morally, in the great advancement of the idea of 
equality; and this constitutes the chief difference between 1788 and 
1794. The old aristocracy had been swept into a position where it 
was scorned by its enemies and pitied by its friends; there had been 
an entire revolution of the social atmosphere of France. The working 
class was economically no better off, but it had acquired independence 
and self-reliance; for a time it had governed the Republic, its deputies 
had organized the national defence, and its generals had defeated 
the enemy. Never again did the sansculotte feel himself inferior to 
the aristocrat; nor did he entertain any great respect for his new 


master, the bourgeois. The “mercantile aristocracy”? came into its 
*Dauban, 151. 
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own after Thermidor. We have observed its growing power, seen it 
combatted by the representatives on mission, and yet noted its 
influence predominant in all the acts of the Convention which had to 
do with property; with the fall of Robespierre, it triumphed, in the 
political field; but it could never impress on the minds of the working 
classes any acceptance of its rule as that of a natural superior; to 
prove this fact, we need mention only 1830, 1848 and 1870. The 
worker toiled for his economic master, but always with resistance 
in his mind. (It is clear that the permanent conquest of the Revolution 
was a psychological one—Equality. | 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FALL OF THE SANSCULOTIE. REGIME 


To all appearances the events of the 22nd Prairial had confirmed 
the position of the Committee of Public Safety. That body had once 
more asserted its moral authority over the Convention, and had 
stifled incipient opposition by a wave of Robespierre’s magic wand. 
Aristocratic foreign observers reluctantly concluded that the Com- 
mittee was a permanent, if unwelcome, feature on Europe’s pclitical 
horizon and that the sansculotte government had to be endured as 
one of the incurable evils to which this flesh is heir. Yet not two 


months passed before the seeming improbable occurred, and the _ 


terrifying sansculotte Republic became metamorphosed into a harm- 
less domesticated state of the ordinary respectable variety, shorn of 
its alarming proletarian tendencies and governed by persons much 
more after the hearts of the European aristocrats and bourgeois. This 
transformation is the story of Thermidor. 

The explanation of the change, unexpected at the time, lies in the 
shifting of the balance of power among the classes of the French 
nation. The working classes, who had done the fighting for the 
Revolution, desired some material benefits to themselves, such as 
their former allies, the peasants and the middle classes, were enjoying; 
they asked merely for a share in the fruits of victory, but it was 
difficult to see how they could be gratified except at the expense of the 
“ actual and prospective fortunes of the bourgeoisie. Class interests 
thus brought sansculotte and bourgeois into conflict soon after the 
establishment of the Republic. The working classes of Paris, by the 
use of armed force, displaced the middle-class Girondists from the 
Convention and set up a partly proletarian government, the Second 
Committee. This government had won great prestige by its conduct 
of the war; but its position was insecure, as we have already explained. 
Its very base was weak; for the sansculottes of France were not much 
more numerous than the bourgeoisie, were not effectively organized 
and had no theory to guide them; their leaders did not understand the 
true state of the conflicting social forces; even the sections could 
not be mobilized at once in defence of their representatives, but 
required a period of warning and preparation. On the contrary, the 
commercial classes were coherent, knew what they wanted and had 
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control of economic power. Thus the Committee was in a false 
position; a sansculotte government resting on the support of a Con- 
vention the majority of whom were bourgeois, hostile at heart to the 
proletarian tendencies for which the Committee stood. Although 
temporarily the deputies were impressed by the prestige of the govern- 
ment, the moral force and the abilities of Robespierre and his col- 
leagues, the time was sure to come when they would return to the 
guidance of their class interests, urged by the irresistible pressure of 
their fellows without the Convention. The state of mind of the bour- 
geoisie at this time may be best illustrated by the letter of Mérouze to 
Robespierre, to which reference has already been made.!_ The police 
officer found the people of the Norman departments, with the exception 
of a few genuine patriots, ‘ recognizing no interest but their private ones, 
unwilling to make any sacrifices for the republic . . they give no thought 
to humanity . . . in their indifference they cry ‘Vive la République’ 
but are bored with it (avec tiédeur) and they support the new regime 
only from motives of ambition or with the intention of drawing some 
personal advantage out of it... . Speculation is the order of the day 
and on the evening after a victory, they inquire whether to-morrow 
will bring peace, because with peace they are expecting the return of 
an abundance of goods. The merchant is proud, hard-hearted 
towards the poor, and shares in the contributions demanded by the 
country only because he fears more will be taken from him.”’... The 
financial and trading classes hated the maximum and the Committee’s 
decrees on commerce; a propaganda was being carried on among the 
peasants to persuade them that the Committee meant to confiscate 
their crops. ‘‘THE TRADERS SAY BOLDLY ‘WE SHALL BE THE NOBILITY’ 
and cry ‘Peace’ in order to rule, by means of their immense wealth, 
in the place of that insolent caste (of nobles). The small number of 
republicans makes energetic addresses, the others sign them only 
through fear.’” Nothing could make more clear the hostility of the 
bourgeoisie to the Committee, their resentment at the sansculotte 
interference with trade, their desire to change the government and 
to assume the rule of France themselves; the conditions which guided 
the movement toward Thermidor. A renewal of the class struggle 
was certain, with the odds heavily on the side of the bourgeoisie. 
The only way in which the sansculotte government could have | 
maintained itself in power would have been to dissolve the Assembly 
and establish a frank dictatorship based on an armed working class; 
a course which would have contradicted every one of the fundamental 
democratic principles of the Revolution. Something of the sort had 


1Correspondance de Robespierre, 304-5. 
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been suggested by the Revolutionary Committee of June 2nd; but* 


all the respectable leaders of sansculottism repudiated it unanimously. 


It lay in the fates, therefore, that the Sansculotte Republic was to 
be defeated. Robespierre was aware of the fact of the conflict, but 
he did not realize its class nature; he thought in moral terms, of 
himself and his friends as the party of Virtue and his opponents as 
the corrupt faction: Had the Committee been united under Maxi- 
milien, it might have prolonged the battle for a considerable period; 
but some of its members were in sympathy with the bourgeoisie; 
others were influenced to take the same side by personal motives; 


in consequence the trend of events was drawing the majority of the 


Committees towards the rising class, and leaving Robespierre, Saint- 
Just and Couthon isolated as defenders of the interests of the san- 
sculottes. 

The féte of the 20th Prairial had deepened the widespread im- 


pression that Robespierre was the head of the government; at the 


same time it had created uneasiness in the minds of those members 


' of the Committees who rejected religion. Then the law of the 22nd 


had succeeded in alarming a number of the deputies concerning a 
vital personal matter, viz., their own heads; and the prominent part 
which Robespierre took in the advocacy of that decree had not 
increased his popularity in the Convention to any marked degree. 


-These circumstances gave an opportunity to those deputies who had 


anything to fear from an abnormally virtuous and censorious govern- 
ment to seek for companions in distress. Chief of these persecuted 
individuals were the group of proconsuls who had been zealously 
saving the Republic in the provinces and had been interrupted in 
their patriotic activities by agents of a narrow-minded Committee, 
and who attributed this base ingratitude to the malign influence of 
Maximilien himself. In this they were not entirely wrong, although 
perhaps they exaggerated his personal responsibility for their mis- 
fortunes; for Robespierre, instigated by his agent, Julien of Paris, 
had secured the recall of Carrier and Tallien, and had approved of 
similar treatment extended to Barras and Fréron in the South-east 
and to Fouché in Lyons. The last-named individual, smarting with 
virtuous indignation, betook himself to Robespierre on his return to 
clear his reputation from unjust accusations. The interview which 
followed is related by Charlotte Robespierre: ‘“‘My brother demanded 
an account of him for the blood he had-spilt and reproached his con- 
duct with such energy of expression that Fouché was pale and 
trembling. He stammered several excuses and threw the responsi- 
bility for the cruel measures which he had taken on the seriousness of 
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the circumstances. Robespierre answered that nothing could justify 
the cruelties of which he had made himself guilty; that Lyons, it 
was true, had revolted against the National Convention, but that 
was no reason for shooting disarmed enemies in mass.’ After an 
affecting conversation like this we could hardly expect Fouché to 
feel any deep gratitude or to be over-confident of his own personal 
security. He set himself to find allies, and took steps to spread 
uneasiness among the deputies which would give them a fellow feeling 
for one in trouble. His success in this enterprise has brought on his 
head a great deal of execration from partisans of Robespierre; yet it 
is fair to point out that he was not actuated by blackly malignant 
motives and a desire to destroy the Republic, but by a more elementary 
consideration, an aversion to making the close acquaintance of the 
\ guillotine. )He and his associates had before them the fate of Danton 
~and Camille Desmoulins, executed for obscure reasons after a diver- 
gence of opinion from the government; and with this lesson in mind 
Fouché cannot be too seriously blamed for seeking to preserve his 
head on his shoulders by any means possible. The Committee in 
using the guillotine to dispose of opposition in the Convention was 
inviting potential foes to take the same gentle method when their 
turn came. 

While the Convention was still nervously apprehensive over the 
possible consequences of the law of Prairial, Fouché and his friends 
commenced activities. They poured into receptive ears dire tales of 
evils to come, with the bloodthirsty Committee of Public Safety as 
the villain of the piece; they pleasantly assured their interested 
listeners that the government had drawn up lists of proscription 
containing the names of deputies who had at various times associated 
with Hébert, Chaumette and Danton; the number of names on these 
supposed lists commenced modestly with six or seven, but increased 
rapidly to eighteen or twenty, then to thirty or forty and even beyond; 
and all of these representatives, according to the story, were destined 
to the particular care of Fouquier Tinville. Of course, the generous 
ones who disseminated this gratifying information did not omit to 

| specify exactly what names figured on these lists; and in consequence 
first six or seven, then eighteen or twenty, finally thirty or forty 
deputies jumped nervously whenever a member of the Committees 
| made his appearance on the platform of the Convention. Fear is a 
contagious disease; and the manoeuvre worked wonders in creating 
suspicion of the government’s intentions. The Committee soon 
became aware of the reports in circulation concerning itself; and on 
the 26th Prairial Couthon complained to the Jacobins of the atrocious 
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conduct of the calumniators and ascribed it to the machinations of 
the foreign faction; but he admitted that there was a certain amount 
of truth in the allegations and that there were a few traitors and 
scoundrels who ought to be unmasked and punished. EHappilys% 
he added, ‘their number is little, perhaps it is only four or six.” As 
Couthon failed to specify exactly who were the four or six individuals 
indicated, and as he did make it perfectly clear that punishment was 
in store for somebody, each and every deputy who had any cause for 
apprehension felt morally certain that he would presently enjoy the 
society of Fouquier Tinville for a brief but decisive period; nor did he 
entertain any increased admiration for either Couthon or Coucthon’s 
friend, Robespierre. With such a favourable soil, sentiment hostile to 
the Committee was sure to grow luxuriantly. One expedient might 


have relieved the situation—a prompt official declaration that the 


government did not intend to deprive any deputy of his head without 
fresh provocation; or, in the alternative, a clear statement of the r; 
number and names of the guilty. But neither assurance nor state-~ 
ment was given. 

The consequent general discomfort led the conspiring proconsuls 
to take another step. It was difficult, not to say a trifle dangerous, to 
assail the Committee of Public Safety as a whole; but, on the principle 
of divide and conquer, better results might be obtained at much less 
risk if the attack were concentrated on a single member; and the most 
vulnerable individual was Robespierre, since he was not personally © 
likeable, and his réle as chief exponent of the law of Prairial had by 
no means endeared him to any deputy prejudiced by reports that his 
own head was resting insecurely on his shoulders. Accordingly, the 
conspirators informed all the nervous ones that it was Robespierre 
who was seeking their destruction and that he was prevented from 
fulfilling his barbaric purpose only because his colleagues, humane 
and conscientious patriots, refused to sanction the policy of slaughter. 
Presently Fouché found powerful allies. Most of the members of the 
lesser Committee disliked Maximilien personally, resented his virtuous 
attitude, and objected to his religious policy as counter-revolutionary. 
Vadier was profoundly anti-clerical; Amar had been reproached by 
Robespierre for mismanagement of the investigation into the Chabot 
affair; and the others felt themselves slighted by the action of Saint 
Just and Robespierre in assuming direction of the reports of import- 
ance—on Danton and the law of Prairial. They were supported by 
Collot d’Hérbois, who had much to fear in common with Fouché, 
since he had participated in the purification of Lyons. (The members 
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cast open ridicule on the object of their dislike. 

In the street Contrescarpe there lived an old woman, Catherine 
Théot, who had (according to Vadier) assumed the modest title of 
Mother of God, had made herself the prophetess of her own little 
religious sect and expounded to her faithful devotees the extraordinary 
parallels between sundry scriptural passages and the events of the 
Revolution. Among her followers was a certain Dom Gerle, a former 
Chartreux and an ex-constituant, for whom Robespierre had signed a 
certificate of civism. This fortunate circumstance inspired the fertile 
minds of the minor Committee to invent an opportunity for active 
exercise of their powers of humour on the congenial topic of Robespierre 
and his religion. They arrested the whole sect in the midst of its cere- 
monies; and by a rare stroke of good luck they found (as Vadier said 
later) in the bed of the almost illiterate Catherine a letter from the 
Mother of God addressed to her favourite child, Maximilien, invoking 
him as the Son of the Supreme Being, the Eternal Word, Saviour of 
the Human Race, Messiah of the Prophets and other attractive filial 
designations adapted to the character of the man who had rescued 
France from the menace of atheism. With this serious evidence, 
the patriotic Committee of General Security prepared to prosecute 
the members of the sect as an odious band of traitors. On the 27th 
Prairial, while Robespierre himself occupied the chair, Vadier read 
for the enlightenment of the Convention a report on the recently 
discovered dangerous conspiracy. Many of the deputies already had 
an inkling of the contents of the prospective humorous discourse and 
against whom it was directed. Vadier appealed to Assembly by 
pleasant witticisms about priests and religion in general; metamor- 
phosed old Catherine’s name into Theos (Greek equivalent for God), 
added jests on this amusing topic, and kept the deputies in subdued 
laughter at each allusion. He did not dare to name Robespierre 
personally, but that was unnecessary; the hints were well understood. 
In conclusion, he proposed, and the Convention voted, to send the 
whole sect before the revolutionary tribunal. 

Such action, of course, would have been odious and ridiculous 
injustice. Robespierre brought the matter before the Committee of 
Public Safety, and a heated disagreement ensued. Billaud-Varennes 
and Collot d’Herbois objected violently and seem to have abused 
Maximilien to his face; but in the end Robespierre succeeded in per- 
suading his colleagues to see the monstrous injustice, as well as the 
stupidity and the danger of guillotining a harmless band of religious 
lunatics. They summoned Fouquier on 8th Messidor, and in the name 


of the Committee of General Security soon aa an opportunity to 
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of the senior Committee, Maximilien forbade the public prosecutor to 
proceed with the case in spite of the decree of the Convention. A 
number of innocents were saved from the scaffold; but Billaud and 
Collot had revealed their solidarity with the lesser Committee against 
Robespierre; and the position of the latter was seriously weakened. 
In addition, Vadier’s peculiar humour had made a laughing stock of 
the worship of the Supreme Being, and encouraged renewed assaults 
by pamphlet on all varieties of religion; a result which wounded 
Robespierre in his most sensitive point. 

Maximilien felt that his position was becoming insecure. He 
went to the Jacobin Club, where he was always sure of a sympathetic 
hearing, and appealed to the Society, unwaveringly devoted to its 
leader. On the 3rd of Messidor (21st June), he denounced a pro- 
clamation of the Duke of York, which referred to ‘‘ Robespierre’s 


soldiers” and to their master ‘‘surrounded by a military guard’’—the | 


absurdity of which was obvious to any Parisian. Clearly, the accusa- 
tion wounded him; it was a reflection on the sincerity of his republican- 
ism. ‘I esteem too much the title of French citizen not to be indignant 
at that assimilation to a Duke of York. . . . I thought I was a 
citizen of France and he makes me king of France and Navarre.” 
The society heartily applauded, and voted the printing of the speech. 
When the two chief newspapers, the Moniteur and the Journal de la 
Montagne, reported Maximilien, they added their own little word of 


commendation, to the effect that ‘‘each word is worth a phrase, each. 


phrase a sentence.’ But their efforts to please were not appreciated. 
Robespierre lost no time in denouncing to the Club this obsequious 
and anti-republican manner of description, which could not but 
provide fresh arguments for his foes without and within; and the 
offending papers apologized. 

The next few days brought about a crisis in the relations between 
Maximilien and his colleagues of the Committees. Billaud had been 
disappointed at the reluctance which his associate had displayed in 
abandoning Hébert and Danton; and now he had taken offence over 
the action of Robespierre and Couthon in introducing the law of 
22nd Prairial without submitting it in final form to the Committee! 
He seems to have been of opinion that Maximilien was thereby 
assuming too much authority. Collot, the protector of the extremists 
and associate of Fouché at Lyons, was well aware of Robespierre’s 
sentiments with regard to their joint achievements. Carnot and Saint 
Just were at odds over the wisdom of a certain military movement 
prescribed by the former, but countermanded through the agency of 

*Révolution Frangaise, vol. 34, p. 168. 
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his young colleague, who explained to the Committee that the order 
was foolish (inepte) and drew the further conclusion that the director 
of the war ought to be denounced to the Assembly.!. In this decided 
difference of opinion, Robespierre supported Saint-Just and thereby 
alienated Carnot. Prieur of the Céte-d-Or took the side of his friend 
of the War Department. Prieur of the Marne was on mission at 
Brest, Saint-André at Toulon. Barére and Robert Lindet sought to 
act as mediators, but with little success. The sessions of the senior 
Committee ended in violent quarrels. 

This condition of things did not long remain a secret. Some of 
Robespierre’s friends were becoming uneasy. The mayor Payan 
wrote to his leader on 9th Messidor? expressing his opinion that the 
lesser Committee in its report on the Théot affair had been influenced 
by jealousy and that the report itself was the result of a counter- 
revolutionary intrigue; he suggested that the culprits be replaced, 
that Maximilien regain the leadership by attacking “fanaticism”’ 
and the relics of superstition, organizing the public religious cere- 
monies and overthrowing Bourdon and his accomplices; all of which 
ought not to be delayed. ‘‘Let the public officials be under your 
direction; let them assist in centralizing and directing public opinion 
uniformly, that is to say the moral government.’’ Payan desired a 
lead, and definite action; but Robespierre did not see fit to accept 
the advice at the time. 

On the 11th Messidor, a violent disagreement took place in the 
Committees. Barére tells us? that the majority of the members 
summoned Robespierre and Saint-Just to have the law of Prairial 
repealed; that Vadier and Bayle attacked the law and its sponsors 
with great force and indignation;-that their colleagues disavowed it; 


but that Robespierre and Saint-Just threatened to appeal to public 


opinion against the new combination which desired ‘to assure im- 
punity to the enemies of the people and to destroy the most ardent 
friends of liberty.’’ It is probably to this scene that Levasseur 
referred on 13th Fructidor when he stated that he had witnessed a 
session of the Committee where Billaud, Collot and the others called 
Robespierre a dictator. ‘‘Robespierre was seized witha fit of in- 
credible fury. The other members looked on him with scorn. Saint- 
Just went out with him.’”’ It is not to be supposed that Vadier and 
Billaud desired to repeal the law from horror at its inhumanity; that 
motive is precluded by their active organization of the Great Terror 


1Mathiez, Autour de Robespierre, 157-8. 
2Correspondance de Robespierre, 300. 
3Memoirs II, 205. 
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shortly afterwards. It is probable that they desired to inflict a 
personal humiliation on Robespierre in return for his failure to extend 
to them the consideration in determining policy which they felt was 
their due. 

A different reason for the dissension, however, is given in the 
memoirs of a prominent deputy of the moderate faction. Barras 
claims to have been the leader of the opposition in the Convention 
after Danton’s death. He says that the committees desired to enter 
into alliance with Robespierre in order to destroy himself and his 
friends, but that Maximilien rejected the alliance, whereupon his 
colleagues resolved to unite with the Convention in an attack on the 
Incorruptible. Later, Robespierre spoke to Barras of the desirability 
of ‘‘shaking off the oppression of the factious majority of the Com- 
mittees’”’; Barras invited him “to ascend the tribune and unmask 
the conspirators’’; in reply, Robespierre stated that the day was not 
far distant when he would attack them.!. Barras goes on to relate 
that a quarrel was caused in the Committee by a proposed conscrip- 
tion list to which Robespierre ‘‘rightly objected.”’ ‘“‘There was a 
question of arresting fourteen deputies and some citizens; the list 
passed each member, who added to it, and arrived at Robespierre 
increased to thirty-two deputies. Robespierre said, ‘I see five or 
six deputies unworthy of the trust reposed in them; it will be easy to 
persuade them to resign; but I will give neither my vote nor my 
signature to the vengeance you want.’ Two of Robespierre’s friends 
were of his opinion; tempers grew hot; the three in the minority were 
called moderates. Robespierre told them ‘You are killing the Re- 
public; you are agents of the foreigner who fears the system of modera- 
tion we ought to adopt.’ . . . Collot used violence towards Robespierre; 
the latter declared that he would leave the Committee, that he could 
not with honour continue to sit with butchers, that he would inform - 
the Convention. ... They perceived the danger, tore up the fatal 
list and begged him not to do so.’’? How far we may rely on what’ 
Barras says is always a moot point; but it is clear that in his opinion 
Maximilien was the protector of the deputies, the opponent of pro- 
scription, who had no intention of sending to the guillotine even 
those members whom he accused of counter-revolutionary conduct. 

These dissensions were highly welcome to the group of mal- 
content intriguers in the Convention. They multiplied their attacks 
on Robespierre and denounced him as despot and tyrant, an action 


‘Barras, Memoirs I, c. 18, pp. 190-196 (tr. Roche). 
*Barras, Memoirs J. 339 (ed. Durny). 
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safe enough when they were sure of support in high quarters. At 
the same time they bid for the support of the Right by hinting at 
an abolition of the revolutionary tribunal at a period when a popular 
revulsion was commencing against that institution; and they. con- 
trived to make one stone suffice for two birds by whispering that 
Robespierre was responsible for the terrible activity of the Terror, 
now at its height, and that he earnestly intended to put the tribunal 
into active operation against large numbers of deputies. Many of 
the representatives who felt themselves the objects of his particular 
attention slept anywhere but at home. 

Robespierre was not unaware of the progress of the conspiracy 


_ against himself. On 13th Messidor, two days after the quarrel in 


the Committees over the law of Prairial, he took the Jacobin Club 
once more into his confidence. He complained that an attempt was 
being made to resurrect the indulgent faction and ‘“‘to safeguard 
the aristocracy from national justice.’’ Perhaps this refers to the 
Committees’ demand for repeal of the law; perhaps to the propaganda 
of the conspirators. ‘‘It has been observed that a patriot who 
desires to avenge Liberty and strengthen it is continually hampered 
in his operations by calumny’’; in other words, Maximilien still stood 
for the policy of reprisals against the aristocrats; but how far this 
should be carried he did not state. He referred again to the criminal 
faction; declared that on this occasion they were not assailing the Com- 
mittee as a whole, but were attacking individual members, and in 
particular himself. In consequence of their renewed activities, he 
advocated the continuance of the measures of repression, and had 
even a word of praise for the revolutionary tribunal, the institution 
which could always be trusted to ferret out conspirators, however 
clever or concealed. Then he referred at length to the intrigues 
of the last few weeks, the persistent and malicious slanders against 
himself. ‘“‘At London I am denounced to the French Army as a 
dictator; the same calumnies have been repeated at Paris, in a place 
at which you would shudder if I should tell you (z.e., the Committee 
itself). In London they make caricatures of me, paint me as the 
assassin of honest people; at Paris they say that I organized the 
revolutionary tribunal, that this tribunal was created to massacre 
patriots and members of the Convention. . . . I am depicted as a 
tyrant and an oppressor of the National Convention. vhientcrl What 
would you say if I told you that these atrocities have not seemed 
revolting to men clothed with a sacred character?’’ Proceeding, he 
became more explicit. ‘If among our colleagues themselves some have 
been found to repeat them?’’ Then he appealed to the Club. ‘When 
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circumstances develop themselves, I shall explain myself at greater 
length; to-day I have said enough for those who feel. It will never 
be in the power of anyone to prevent me from disclosing the truth 
in the bosom of the national representation and of the republicans. 
The tyrants and their valets have not the power to make my courage 
fail. If they force me to renounce part of the functions with which 
I am charged, I should still have my office as representative of the 
people and I should continue a war to the death with tyrants and 
conspirators.” 

In this manner Robespierre warned the Society and the public 
of the trouble between himself and his colleagues; incidentally, he 
made sure of the support of the Jacobins, who never failed in their 
loyalty. It is evident that some of his colleagues had endeavoured 
to prevent him from taking the Club into his confidence; and after 
this speech relations would not be greatly improved. Maximilien 
found almost the entire Committee of General Security and the 
major part of the senior Committee in hot opposition to himself; 
abusive personal recriminations became the chief feature of the 
day’s discussions. Clearly it was unpleasant for him to continue 
to associate with men who had gone so far as to offer him personal 
violence. He must have been hurt especially by the attitude of 
philosophic indifference with which Collot, Billaud and the lesser 
Committee received his complaints of the conspiracy in progress 
against himself—under the circumstances, a conspiracy against the _ | 
sansculotte Republic. But, as he still respected his colleagues as 
sincere democrats and a source of strength to the Republic, he hesi- 
tated to place himself in open opposition to them. The situation was 
difficult. In the end Maximilien decided to withdraw temporarily 
from active participation in the affairs of government, in the hope 
that events would enable him to return to his place with increased 
power and prestige. From the 15th of Messidor, although he still 
continued to attend, he took no part in the deliberations of the 
Committee of Public Safety and refused his signature to documents 
emanating from that body. From that date until the ninth of Ther- - 
midor, he signed only five decrees, and these were unimportant. The 
active direction of affairs was in the hands of Barére, Billaud, Collot 
and the minor Committee. They endeavoured to isolate Robes- 
pierre by sending Couthon to the provinces on mission; but Couthon 
would not leave his friend. Br: 

a Meanwhile the Great Terror had begun in Paris, a slaughter which 
(orn the previous period of punishments seem like the mild days 


of 17£0. The law of the 22nd Prairial, was seized upon by the officials 
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of the Tribunal and the terrorist members of the Committees as 
an admirable instrument to purge the Republic from its ‘‘impure 
elements.”” The extent of the purificatory process can be best indicated 
by the figures. From the establishment of the Tribunal in April, 1793, 
until the 22nd Prairial, 1220 executions had taken place in Paris; from 
the 22nd Prairial to the 10th Thermidor, 1376 unfortunates lost their 
lives on the scaffolds of the capital—a greater number in one-eighth 
of the time. The responsibility is not Robespierre’s. As Saladin 
pointed out, ‘in the 45 days which preceded the withdrawal of 
Maximilien from the Committee of Public Safety, the number of the 
victims was 577, and in the 45 days which followed until the ninth 
of Thermidor the number was 1286.”’ In those terrible six weeks, of 


all the lists of condemned which were daily carried out from the | 
tables of the Committees, Robespierre signed only one. The terrorists’ 


were in control, and they used their opportunity to the full. 

The commencement of this period of massacre coincided with the 
removal of the scaffold from the Place de la Révolution. Previously, 
the fatal procession on its way to the guillotine had passed through 
the fashionable and crowded Rue Saint Honoré. But from the first of 
Prairial the people of the capital, sick of the awful daily spectacle 
of the condemned going to their death, stayed away from the thorough- 
fare. In consequence the shopkeepers and retailers found the guillotine 
bad for trade and, with great humanitarian sympathy for the victims, 
protested to the authorities that the processions were ruining their 
business. The government gave way, and on the 21st of Prairial 
transferred the scaffold to the Place Saint Antoine, opposite the old 
Bastille. Presently the inhabitants of this district also discovered 
distinct inconveniences in the novel feature of their neighbourhood, 
and made their objections known. Accordingly, on the 26th of the 
month, the instrument of execution was moved for the last time to 
the ‘‘barriére du tréne”’ at the edge of the city. But by this time the 
death processions were everywhere unwelcome; the people of that 
working class quarter showed no less aversion, and for better ostensible 
motives, than the wealthy shopkeepers of the Rue Saint Honoré. In 
reality the mass of the people are at bottom humane; in an outburst 
of frenzy they may massacre their enemies, but their better natures 
revolt at long-continued cruelties, even to their foes. 


Yet the government did not realize the change of sentiment 


/among the population, nor did it take account of another pertinent 


fact, that the necessity for repressive measures was diminishing 
rapidly, as the armies were driving back the forces of the Coalition 
in North, East and South. By the first of Messidor, the tribunal was 
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sending an average of fifty or sixty condemned persons every day to 
the guillotine. The charges against them were the familiar indict-| 
ments of the preceding year—conspiracy, royalism, federalism, | 
seditious remarks. On the 23rd of Prairial, for example, eleven in- | 
habitants of Pamiers were executed for conspiracy. On the 26th _ 
thirty members of the former Parlements of Toulouse and Paris, one | 
of whom had previously been acquitted, were condemned for federal- \ 
ism. On the 27th Fouquier sent an orderly to a prison for aman named 
Gamache. A small complication arose—two men, both ex-nobles, 
presented themselves in reply. The embarrassed orderly brought 
both of them back to his superior. The resourceful Fouquier was not 
at all disconcerted by this unforeseen circumstance; by way of 
avoiding possibility of mistakes, he sent both the prisoners to the 
tribunal and the guillotine. 

At the end of Prairial new developments occurred, which necessi- 
tated an addition to the monotonous list of charges. There were 
8000 suspects shut up in the prisons of Paris, some of whom were 
going to their doom every day; and some of the prisoners, not being 
entirely satisfied with the prospect before them, made attempts to 
escape; a few bold spirits even meditated organizing a mass uprising 
to overwhelm the guards and force the doors. At the same time 
other prisoners saw in this an admirable opportunity to curry favour 
with the authorities; they denounced these plans as conspiracies in 
the hope of securing safety and profit for themselves. In this way | 
there arose a whole system of plots, intrigues and informers in the 
prisons; and mass condemnations followed for conspiracies in the 
prisons. 

The first incident of this sort occurred at the Bicétre, not among 
the suspects, but among the persons condemned by various courts, 
including the revolutionary tribunal, to terms of years in irons. One 
such individual, Valagnos, who had been convicted of having abused 
his power as member of a revolutionary committee, denounced to the 
police a plot on the part of his fellow-prisoners to escape while they 
were being transferred to a permanent place of detention. The 
vigilant minor Committee at once scented a conspiracy to destroy 
the Republic, and issued orders to Fouquier to find the accomplices. 
The public accuser performed his task with customary efficiency. On 
the 28th of Prairial thirty-eight individuals from the Bicétre were 
sent to the scaffold for participation in a plot, the:aim of which was 

to overwhelm the citizens in the guard, to force the gates of the said 
house, in order to assassinate the members of the Committees of 
Public Safety and General Security, to tear out their hearts, to cook 
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them, and eat them and make the most eminent of them die in Kt 
vessel filled with sharp points!” This gives us aclue; probably some 
of the accused had confided to their friends that mild treatment of 
the nature indicated would be appropriate for the members of the 
government. If this were the case they paid dearly for their 
expressions of opinion. 

It was now the turn of L’Admiral and Cécile Rénault, who had 
tried to assassinate Collot d’Herbois and Robespierre. The tribunal 
had been busy for a month conducting investigations into the rami- 
fications of these atrocious conspiracies; at length, in association 
with the minor Committee, it prepared a huge ‘‘batch”’ as the result of 
its labours. The diligent authorities included with L’Admiral several 
persons who had known him more or less intimately, and with Cécile 
Rénault, in spite of her protests, her father, her brother and her aunt. 
They secured also a schoolmaster who had abused Robespierre eight 
days before the attempt; a man, who said on learning of the arrests, 
“It’s too bad!’’; and a woman in whose presence the last-named , 
individual had spoken, because she had kept criminal silence and had 
not protested against such an atrocious sentiment. As these, however, 
were not enough to impress the people with the atrocity of the con- 
spiracies, the Committee and the public prosecutor went farther 
afield and added Madame St. Amaranthe, keeper of a fashionable 
gambling house to which many were attracted by the beauty of her 
daughter, Madame Sartine. The establishment was certainly not of 
a character appropriate to the Reign of Virtue; it was a notorious 
resort of aristocrats and suspect persons generally, among others 
Chabot, Desfieux, Hérault de Séchelles, and Danton, and on this 
account there may have been some sort of a royalist conspiracy in 
connection with the place, although this does not appear from the 
evidence available to us. The authorities secured also some of the 
aristocratic associates of the Baron de Batz, one of the most accom- 
plished and elusive monarchist spies in the capital, including the 
mistress of the baron, Madame Grand’maison and a servant of the 
last, a poor little girl named Nicolle. Vadier, Vouland and their 
friends added four police officers, who were known to be opponents 
of Robespierre and who had fallen on evil days; and the list was 
complete with a number of bankers and attendants. Fifty-four 
persons sent to the guillotine !—and all because Robespierre had had a 
suspect visitor! In this solicitude to avenge Maximilien, we may 
reasonably see a plot by the Committee of General Security to earn 
for the object of their dislike the reputation of a bloodthirsty monster. 
At the execution the crowd grew restless, and almost revolted at the 
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spectacle of the sacrifice of little Nicolle. ‘No children!’’ they cried, 
in an explosion of indignation, which ought to have warned the 
government. 

Apart from “batches” of this sort, thirty or forty persons at 
least went to their deaths every day on individual charges. The 
indictments are too painfully familiar to us to need repeating. As 
far as we can judge, there was in each case some definite ground 
for accusation at least. The trial before the tribunal tended more 
and more to become a mere form; the real trial had already taken 
place in the process of investigation by the agents of Fouquier or of 
the lesser Committee; and when these agents had decided on their 
condemnations, it was superfluous for the members of the tribunal to 
trouble themselves about annoying details like defence or evidence. 
The reports of the procedure which we have are incomplete, and in 
many cases we do not know on what the agents based their decisions; 
but that there were investigations we know from the acquittals. 
On the 25th of Prairial, for example, out of a number of persons 
accused of the same charges, six were acquitted; on the 27th five were 
released, as they had been cleared officially of the charge of making 
seditious remarks. The acquittals were usually very much in the 
minority, but the fact that a few of them were pronounced nearly 
every day shows that an investigation of some sort must have taken 
place. This explains an incident of the 6th Messidor, which M. 
Campardon finds so unjust—the condemnation of three Bretons who 
did not know French and could not speak a word in their own defence. 
They had already been condemned by the papers sent up with them 
from Brittany. 

Presently the tribunal had to deal with more ‘“‘batches.”’ On 
the 8th of Messidor it received the second instalment from the con- 
spiracy of Bicétre, and dealt with the accused in customary manner. 
Thirty-six individuals were condemned to death; the majority of these 
had been prisoners sentenced to irons, but five political cases were 
added, and among them the deputy, Osselin, a friend of Danton, 
suspect because he had sheltered a female emigrant. On the same 
day two volunteers, answering the charge of crying ‘Vive le roi,” 
denied the accusation, claimed that their accusers were drunk, and 
obtained the benefit of the doubt. On the next day aristocracy had 
its turn. A whole company of nobles appeared before the tribunal— 
Count Noailles Mouchy, Count Polastron, de Broglie, Saint Priest 
and others, all prominent figures of pre-revolution days; accused of a 
plot to restore royalty, they were guillotined to a man. After them 
came twenty-five magistrates of the Parlement of Toulouse who had 
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_ opposed the decrees of the Constituent Assembly and had shown a 


persistent counter-revolutionary attitude since that time. With the 
parlementaires a certain Perés was included, whose name was not in 
the act of accusation nor in the list of questions set to the jury; never- 
theless he was sent to the tribunal, judged and executed with the others. 
The pressure of work was sure to result in some frightful mistake. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts of the indefatigable Fouquier 
and the tribunal, the congestion of the prisons was not appreciably 
relieved, and there remained the problem of what to do with the 
seven thousand prisoners still in detention. On the 3rd of Messidor, 
Herman, one of the judges of the Tribunal, wrote to the Committee 
to urge the necessity of ‘‘purging the prisons at once and ridding 
the soil of Liberty of those foul remnants, the refuse of humanity.’”! 
The reply of the Committees, signed by Robespierre, Billaud and 
and Barére, directed the commission of police to search the different 
prisons of Paris for those who had taken part in the various con- 
spiracies which the Convention had destroyed, for the agents, accom- 
plices and confidants of the traitors. These instructions were bettered 
by the zealous Herman and his associates. They proceeded at once 
to search the prisons with a thoroughness that boded evil to the 
detained. 

The results sought for were procured first at the Luxembourg. 
That place had been the scene of Dillon’s conspiracy in favour of 
Danton, and by all reasonable suppositions it ought still to contain 
agents and accomplices of that ‘‘infamous plot.’’ Informers went to 
work and soon collected a list of 160 persons who might have been, 
or should have been concerned in that ‘‘odiousattempt.”’ This wasa 
beginning; and at once reports poured in from the other prisons, to 
the effect that in each there were large numbers of individuals involved 
in conspiracies against the Republic. A real attempt to escape from 
La Force served as final confirmation for all the fears of the authorities 
and complete justification for their acts. Hundreds of unfortunates 
were transferred from the other places of detention to the Conciergerie, 


‘thence to be sent to the tribunal and the guillotine. Fouquier was 


forced to make structural alterations in his hall and to provide 
additional seating capacity in order to accommodate prospective 
crowds of accused, and to despatch their business in the least time 
possible. He asked permission to have the 160 prisoners from the 
Luxembourg tried at one session; but the Committee was not of the 
opinion that speed is the only consideration in the administration of 
justice, and ordered him not to try more-than sixty persons at once. 
1Wallon, Hist. Rév. Trib. IV, 406. 
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Accordingly the prisoners were tried in three “batches” on the 
19th, 21st and 22nd of Messidor. The witnesses for the prosecution 
were the informers and the police spies from the prison. No witnesses 
were called for the accused, since material and moral proofs existed, 
and thus proceedings were greatly expedited. The president merely 
asked the accused their names and added some general questions. As 
each one denied knowledge of the conspiracy, the president referred to 
- some fact in his life which connected him with the old régime, the 
aristocracy or the counter-revolutionary movements. One person 
disclaimed all cognizance of the supposed plot; in reply Dumas, the 
president, inquired: ‘‘Were you not a journalist, and what was your 
journal?” “I edited the Feuille du Jour, but this paper advocated the 
principles of the Revolution.’’ ‘‘Did you not say in your paper that 
in France we were planting trees of Liberty but that they had no 
roots?’’ ‘I don’t remember; I don’t believe it.’’ ‘‘That’s enough; 
your turn is over.’’ ‘‘To another, Dumas said: “Why were you 
arrested?’’ ‘‘I don’t know.’’ ‘Are you a noble?” . ‘No, I am the 
son of a labourer.’”’ ‘‘Enough; we know the morality of a gambling- 
house keeper; your turn is over.’’ Such incidents show clearly the 
farcical nature of the trial, but they indicate also that all cases were 
investigated with some care and that certain facts were found against 
the accused before he was condemned. The facts adduced, according 
to our reports, were trivial in some cases; and it was the height of 
injustice to convict on those facts alone. Whether there had in reality . 
been some attempt at conspiracy we do not know; on the one side 
we have the testimony of the informers and the actions of the 
Committee, and on the other side we have the statements of 
prisoners who survived the 10th of Thermidor that there had been 
nosuch attempt. Certainly, much monstrous injustice was committed. 
Yet we have to record the fact that there were investigations into 
each case. On the 21st one man was acquitted and one boy sentenced 
to life imprisonment. On the 22nd eight were acquitted, including 
a general who had made himself useful to the informers. One of 
the men thus released was at once employed by the Committee to 
write for it a confidential report on the conduct of the members of 
the Tribunal on the day he appeared for trial, so close an eye did 
the government keep on its instrument. With the above ten ex- 
ceptions all the accused were condemned to death and executed before 
the evening of the 22nd Messidor. 


The method of dispensing with witnesses and relying on moral 
and material proofs alone had worked wonders. Soon proofs of this 
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kind were found for nearly all cases. The jurors did not take the 
trouble to retire to the room for consultation; they gave their opinions 
before the audience, and the judges pronounced sentence at once. 
Sometimes acts of accusation were not delivered to the accused until 
they appeared in presence of the tribunal; but under the circumstances 
a detail of that trifling nature made little difference to the fate of the 
_ones concerned. The public accuser, in his efforts to attain the 
maximum output, found it difficult to attend to all the petty techni- 
calities of his work; accordingly he arranged for the printing of 
hundreds of copies of forms, with titles and motives ready, needing 
nothing but the names, which were easily filled in; in this manner 
everything was provided for the convenience of the accused. The 
tribunal became a scientific institution, capably conducted on efficient 
business lines. ‘All goes well,’ Fouquier is reported to have said; 
“heads are falling like tiles. It must go better still next decade. 
I must have 450 at least.” 

This was an average of forty-five persons a day; and it must 
be admitted that Fouquier’s achievement equalled his ambition. 
Every day forty or fifty individuals went to their deaths convicted 
of the charges already enumerated many times. Some were executed 
for anti-revolutionary acts committed in 1790 or 1791; some for 
having taken the king’s part on the Tenth of August. The Revolution 
was taking vengeance on its enemies of all periods since the com- 
mencement in 1789, and no suspect who had identified himself with 
the unsuccessful party at any time during its course need hope for 
mercy if his name came to the notice of the agents of the minor 
Committee or of Fouquier. The government was overlooking justice, 
wisdom, discretion, even considerations of personal safety in its 
endeavour to purge France of all traitors by way of the guillotine. 

We cannot enumerate here the victims of the last weeks of the 
Terror; we can refer only to a few cases, those in which “batches’’ 
were sent to the Tribunal. On the 25th of Messidor, a whole family of 
aristocrats were condemned for counter-revolutionary activities; part 
of the proof was a song the accused had composed: 

- “Que le diable 4 jamais confonde 
Des Jacobins la troupe immonde 
C’est trés bien fait.’ 
After this evidence of counter-revolutionism and of mediocre ability 
to compose poetry the prisoners could not expect mercy. Neither 
could seventeen Carmelites of Compiégne on the 29th Messidor, after 
royalist pictures and verses, and a statue of Louis XVI had been found 
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in their rooms. All, equally guilty, were sent to the scaffold. By this 
time fresh research in the Luxembourg had been productive of abund- 

ant results; the agents of the minor Committee had sought out more 
authors and accomplices of Dillon’s plot, and had discovered 26 of 
them, the majority of whom were nobles or servants of nobles. A 
defrauding butcher and a countrywoman were thrown in for good 
measure. The two last were acquitted; the others condemned. 

Thus the Luxembourg was purged of its ‘‘impure elements.”’ 

At length the fruits of the labours of the informers and the police 
agents in the prisons began to appear. The next prison to enjoy a 
conspiracy was the Maison des Carmes. Thither went the Com- 
mittee’s police on the 30th Messidor to receive denunciations of 
persons concerned in a plot to destroy the republican government, 
to dissolve the national representation, and to assassinate the warmest 
defenders of Liberty by causing the prisoners to.revolt against the 
constituted authorities. The informers and agents had drawn up a 
list of guilty individuals who had uttered sentiments of abuse with 
reference to Robespierre, Saint Just and Collot; and these were 
instantly prepared for trial. On the 5th of Thermidor forty-nine 
appeared before the Tribunal; forty-six were condemned, and three 
acquitted. The forty-six seem to have been ex-nobles or priests, a 
fact which prejudiced their cause before the tribunal. 


The Luxembourg and the Carmes had been partially purged; after 
them the Saint Lazaire enjoyed the special attention of the govern- 
ment. The prison authorities received reports from an Italian named 
Manini and a sawyer named Coquéry, who claimed that several of 
the detained had offered them 16,000 livres to saw through a bar of 
a window which would permit an escape. Obviously a dangerous 
conspiracy was in preparation. The officials engaged two of the 
prisoners to collect information and to draw up lists, instructions 
which were promptly carried out. On the sixth of Thermidor, twenty- 
six accused from the Saint Lazaire faced Fouquier in his great hall. 
The proceedings were much the same as in the case of the ‘‘con- 
spirators” from the Luxembourg. ‘Do you see any patriots among 
them?” the president asked one of the witnesses, Pepin, who had 
been chief of the tribunal of August, 1792. “I don’t seea single patriot 
there,’ was the answer. With this the jury agreed; they condemned 


all twenty-six to death. Most of the prisoners had been ex-nobles or 
ecclesastics. 


The second ‘batch’ appeared on the 7th of Thermidor, and 
among them André Chenier, whose latest poems had contained 
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references by no means flattering to Jacobinism. One of the accused, 
a priest, was acquitted; the others, nobles and priests, were convicted. 
On the 9th the last “batch” appeared for trial—twenty-six individuals. 
In the midst of the proceedings agents of the government came in 
and arrested the president, Dumas; for he was a partisan of Robes- 
pierre, and the storm had broken out in the Convention. Such an 
interruption, however, was no impediment to the course of justice, 
as the tribunal understood it; the trial went on and the twenty-six 
were condemned. On the same day the second section of the tribunal 
had convicted twenty-one persons. Thus, on the last day of the 
Terror, forty-seven individuals were sent to their deaths, and there 
was no sign from the tribunal that the Terror would end unl ss the 
government were overthrown. Someone came to Fouquier, told him 
& the roubles in the Assembly and asked him to postpone the execu- 
jtions. But the public accuser was to the last inflexible. ‘‘ Nothing 
can retard the course of justice,’’ was his answer; and the carts set 
out on their usual route, through a strangely silent crowd. The 
victims went on to their deaths at the barriére de Vincennes—the 


\ last cortége of the Democratic Terror. 


The life of the suspects in the prisons during the Great Terror 
was by no means enviable. Until that time they had contrived to take 
a good deal of pleasure out of life; we read of amorous intrigues, of 
the making of verses, of games, meditations and music, which leave no 
doubt that conditions were entirely tolerable; and there are stories 
of the smuggling of letters around groceries, in vegetables, with dogs’ 
collars, or by means of pigeons, which indicate that present-day gaolers 
are much more watchful than their predecessors of revolutionary times. 
In Floréal the new chief of police, Herman, remarked that the lack of 
surveillance had introduced excessive luxury, that the tables were 
served with indecent profusion, and that all the circumstances of 
prison life bespoke an indulgence which was shameful when compared 
with the pinched lives of the patriots outside. Accordingly he deter- 
mined that the system of pampering the aristocrats must come to an 
end, and introduced common tables with a fixed menu and other 
restrictions which to some extent subtracted from the enjoyment of 
prison life; nevertheless, severe as these hardships were, they were 
such as could be endured. But after Prairial, when every day the 
Tribunal demanded its quota, and every day the number increased, 
agony reigned in the prisons. In the evenings the prisoners heard 
the hawkers who came to sell the bulletins of the tribunal under their 
windows, with the cry, ‘‘Here are the names of those who have 
gained prizes in the lottery of Saint Guillotine.” In the daytime 
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the suspects kept diligent watch on those popular individuals 
who were spying among them; for, although these persons were 
not considerate enough to announce themselves as such, yet 
their profession could be inferred from their bearing, the preference 
shown them by the gaolers, and their affectionate intimacy with the 
police. The informers sometimes made allusions to their own im- 
portance and their humanitarian sentiments among the prisoners, in 
order to arrange a barter profitable to both parties, whereby personal 
safety could be assured in return for a small pecuniary consideration. 
The suspects made much of the spies, implored them and gave them 
large sums of money not to put their names on the lists. In the 
drawing up of these lists there was a great deal of appalling injustice 
and barbarous negligence. Some of them appear to have been made 
up almost at random; the spies said of one individual that he used 
aristocratic language, of another that he had held a celebration on a 
certain day when a defeat of the armies was announced; and the 
mere designation was almost equivalent to a death warrant—almost, 
because the lists were reviewed later by agents of the minor Com- 
mittee, and on this account there was a small chance of escape.) The 
names which the spies furnished were inserted in acts of accusation, 
and these acts were notified in the evening to the prisoners; this 
process was called “the evening journal.’’ When the unfortunates 
heard the rolling of the carts come to take some of them away they 
were in cruel agony; they ran to the gates, clung to the bars and 
trembled lest their names should be pronounced. When the fatal 
list was finished the prisoners breathed more freely; but the respite 
was short, for twenty-four hours later the rolling of the carts brought 
fresh anguish and terror. The prolonged agony of those terrible 
weeks made up a sum of human misery as useless as it was appalling. 

Responsibility for the pointless mass slaughter of the Great Terror 
must rest on the shoulders of the government; of the minor Com- 
mittee which carried out the business, of the major Committee which 
permitted when it did not actively approve, and of the Convention 
which acquiesced without a word of protest. There can be no excuse 
for these awful excesses, since they took place when they were least 
needed, when the armies were triumphant on every frontier and armed 
opposition in the interior had been crushed beyond hope of recovery. 
We may only point out, by way of explanation and not of apology, 
that France had just emerged from one of the most perilous crises 
which ever befell a nation, that she had been forced to strike back 
savagely at the internal foes who were stabbing her at the moment of 
her most desperate struggle, and that the straits to which she was 
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reduced had engendered a frame of mind and an attitude towards 
the suspect classes which could not be dispelled in a brief space of 
time. The terrorist psychology outlasted the need for it, and the 
government kept on striking at the classes which had been responsible 
for so many losses to France and so much of her anguish. We may 
say, also, that the Committees felt that they were insecure, that 
some strange force was threatening them—and they continued the 
Terror in the effort to free themselves. The active agent in these 
mass executions was the minor Committee; and of its members, 
Amar, Vadier, Vouland, Jagot and Louis of Bas Rhin must bear the 
greater share of the blame. They controlled the whole machinery of 
police which made the arrests, and of the tribunal which undertook 
the trials; they directed Fouquier Tinville and urged him on to his 
terrible work. There was not one of the awful ‘‘batches”’ of this 
nightmare period which was not deliberately willed’ by these men; 
and theirs is the chief responsibility. But Billaud, Collot and Barére 
regarded this intense Terror with high approval, and they also signed 
the dreadful lists. Barére jested about ‘‘coining money on the Place 
de la Révolution’’, and at his house at Clichy he assisted Vadier and 
Voulard to draw up lists and arrange to deal with conspiracies. For 
their part, Billaud and Collot made no secret of their approval of the 
tribunal and of the success with which it was purging the country of 
aristocracy. Nor did the other members of the Committee give any 
sign that they dissented from the policy of their colleagues other than 
by refraining from signing the fatal lists; even the dissident party in 
the Convention thought only of protecting themselves from the mercies 
of the guillotine, did not raise a protest against the rights of justice and 
humanity violated by the Terror and in the end undertook to limit the 
activities of the tribunal only as a means of gaining the support of the 
deputies of the Right at the same time as they promised the Montag- 
nard extremists still more terror. Yet it must be recorded that the 
government made one move in favour of moderation during this period; 
the lesser Committee proposed, and the Convention decreed the 
provisional liberation in towns of less than 1,200 inhabitants of all 
suspects who belonged to the working classes; one step, albeit a small 
one, towards the restoration of peaceful conditions. 

It must be remembered also that the Terror was, in this last 
phase, practically confined to Paris, and in the capital it affected only 
the prisons. The lists for the tribunal were drawn exclusively from 
the roll of persons already in detention, and few new arrests were 
made. In consequence, Paris was by no means a gloomy place. 
There were balls and concerts as usual for the citizens; there were 
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lively crowds at the amusements resorts, in the gardens of the Tuileries 


and the Bois de Boulogne; and the wealthy bourgeois families dis- 


played abroad their fine carriages and their wealthy ornaments. 


There was no terror for the humble citizen of the sections; a good 
patriot, he was in no remote danger of being molested while the 
guillotine, the “national razor,’’ was making away with the enemies 
of the Republic. The problem of obtaining food was easier than it 
had been during the winter; the poor republican and his friends 
found themselves performing national functions even in petty offices, 
while their own government was directing the Republic and winning 
victory after victory over the despots abroad. In the spring of 1794 
the sansculotte had reached a position of power unique in the history 
of his country. Yet he was becoming tired of the ceaseless daily 
butchery. The deputy, Levasseur of the Sarthe, in a statement 


somewhat coloured by later considerations, writes that the Mountain - 


was restless at the continued slaughter and the lack of revolutionary 
achievement. ‘‘There was no action save in the bosom of the Com- 
mittees. The tribune and the press were dumb; the Cordeliers were 
silent, the Jacobins degenerates; the sections, the Commune were 
merely the pale satellites of the new tyranny. We thought they would 
close the era of revolutions and inaugurate the Constitution. But 
their policy was to make away with all their enemies, all the men 
whom they thought foes of the state before finishing the transition. 
Even the Mountain began to think of overthrowing them.” It is 


clear that many of the deputies were uneasy and began to think that — 


the government was taking a wrong course which might lead to some 
great disaster; but they had no lead from any well known figure, 
and were uncertain what to do. There was only one positive develop- 


ment—and that was the progress of the conspiracy against Robes- 
pierre. 


The history of the last six weeks of the Terror is centred around 
the tragedy of Robespierre—one of the most poignant and depressing 
dramas which history has to relate. Its central figure is ‘‘ the leader 
of a virtuous Republic; a man incorruptible, selfless, idealistic, a 
man whose personal character was beyond the breath of reproach, 
whose ambition was to introduce to mankind the great era of Liberty 
and Justice; a man whose disregard of sordid aims and selfish motives 
has rarely been paralleled in the history of human political society, 
and whose talents were certainly considerable, even if they did not 
attain the height of genius. This man, around whose name clings an 
odour of the prophetic andthe saintly, who stood for everything that 
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was virtuous and sincere, was overthrown by the agency of a gang of 
disreputable characters who laughed at justice and virtue, proceeded 
to pervert the dreams of the idealists for the future of France and to 
set up a republic in little but the name, a society of profits and specula- 
tion rampant with sordid commercialism. The generous and honest 
sansculotte was deposed and for him was substituted the financier 
whose god was his bank balance and who valued the Republic only in 
so far as it gave him opportunity to amass wealth.”! And with this 
overturn there vanished into thin air all the dreams of the Utopians 
for the regeneration of the human race, all the aspirations of the 
humble patriots who had worked and fought for the great vision that 
floated before them. Thermidor was the victory of the commercial 
classes and the end of the Revolution. The victors, although them- 
selves the most guilty, heaped on the vanquished all the odium that 


was attached to the Terror, and made them the scapegoats for | 
all the savage excesses of that period; the hate and venom of a / 


triumphant class and its writers were concentrated on one object— 
Robespierre. 

Yet Maximilien himself was in part responsible for the swiftness 
of the result of this decisive battle of the class struggles of the Revolu- 
tion. In no way did he handle the situation in such a manner as to 
justify even his previous reputation for skilful navigation through a 
crisis. It might reasonably be said that in these last weeks he omitted 
very few mistakes. The first of these was made over the question 
of his relations with the Committee. He might have taken two courses, 
either of which would have been productive of some results that were 
good from his point of view. He could have remained with the Com- 
mittee, struggling vigorously to modify their course of action, to 
maintain his share in the government, and to win his colleagues over 
to support of himself. Or he could have resigned from the Committee, 
made himself the leader of an opposition party and emphasized to the 
nation the errors in the government’s policy; and with the backing 
of the Jacobin Club, the Plain and the Commune, and with the aid 
of the immense popularity of his name, it is possible that he could 
have overthrown the Committee in time; although that event would 
not have prevented the return to power of the bourgeoisie, yet it 
would have enabled him to close the Terror. But instead of taking 
one of these courses he chose a middle one, the worst possible; he 
retained his membership of the Committee, merely refused to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations and refrained from a clear statement of 
his situation; with the result that the issues were confused, the mass 


| of the people knew nothing about the dissensions or their causes, and 


1Summary of the views of M. Hamel in his Robespierre III and Thermidor. 
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when the storm suddenly broke, his own supporters were bewildered — 


and easily overcome. 

Meanwhile Fouché and his associates were troubled by nothing 
less than by scruples and hesitations. They approached the members 
of the Right and promised them the overthrow of the revolutionary 
tribunal and the hated sansculottism in return for their support 
against Robespierre; and thus they became the active agents of 
reaction in the critical class struggle of the Revolution. While the 
conspirators were definitely allying themselves with the Right, they 
held out a hand to the minor Committee and the major part of the 
senior Committee, playing on the dislike of Robespierre by his col- 
leagues and carefully concealing their collusion with opposite forces; 
and when this design succeeded, the government itself, entirely un- 
witting, had passed over to the side of the rising bourgeoisie. Men; 
like Billaud and Collot had no notion of the full consequence of their | 


act, would most probably have refrained if they had realized it even | 


faintly; but the practical effect was that in the final struggle they, \ 


with their colleagues of the Committees, were on the side of the 
bourgeois classes, while Robespierre, Saint Just and Couthon stood 
for the régime of sansculottism. The conspirators, confident in the 
support of the government, became more active than ever; they 
sounded all influential deputies, even Augustin Robespierre, brother 
of Maximilien; and they composed new and improved proscription 
lists and circulated them among the deputies, with appropriate 


remarks to the effect ‘‘ You will perish if he does not.’’ This had the © 


desired result; more than sixty members of the Assembly, who learned 
from their good friends the conspirators that they were to be favoured 
in Robespierre’s next consignment to the guillotine, decided that it 
was safer not to sleep at home; and general alarm existed among the 
deputies, a state of things highly pleasing to the conspirators. 
Robespierre was well aware of these developments; and on the 
21st Messidor he appealed once more to the Jacobins. ‘‘They want 
to make the Convention tremble; they want to arouse it against the 
revolutionary tribunal and to re-establish Danton’s system.’”’ Yet he 
disavowed any intention of proceeding against the persons of the con- 
spirators, at least at the time. “It is not to provoke any severe 
measures against the guilty that I have taken the platform; their 
life or death matters nothing to me, provided the people and the 
Convention be enlightened. . . . I am trying to stifle the seeds of 
division and to prevent the formation of two parties in the Convention; 
I ask all members to be on their guard against perfidious insinuations 
of certain persons who fear for themselves and want to have their 
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fears shared by others.” The chief propagator of insinuations was, 
of course, the ingenious Fouché, a fact of which Robespierre was 
well aware. On the 23rd Messidor (11th July), during a discussion 
on Lyons, Maximilien induced the Society to invite the culprit to 
clear himself of the reproaches against him. Fouché did not dare to 
appear, but sent a letter as his substitute; and three days later 
Robespierre attacked him as a vile and detestable impostor who was 
following the path of Brissot and other scoundrels, and had him 
expelled from the Club. During the session of the 23rd, Augustin 
Robespierre stated that the conspirators had even dared to approach 
him with proposals against his brother; and Couthon declared that 
he wanted to share the daggers directed against Maximilien, while 
the Club unanimously shouted approval and support. 

In the discussion on Lyons Robespierre had made one important 
declaration: ‘‘ My principles are to stop the effusion of human blood 
spilt by crime.’’ The reference was no doubt primarily to the per- 
formances of Fouché at Lyons, but in all likelihood it alluded also 
to the activities of the Terrorists in the capital, then at their height. 
Robespierre’s attitude towards the mass slaughter of July is clear 
from the fact that he refused his signature to all the fatal lists issued 
by the Committees, with the exception of one, of secondary importance. 
He would have nothing to do with the daily mass parade to the 
scaffold. He had even tried to have Fouquier Tinville dismissed 
from his office on the 8th of Messidor;! but the Committee was 
probably shocked by this base ingratitude towards a faithful and 
conscientious public servant. Yet he did not want to abolish the 
tribunal altogether; he stated his approval of it in explicit terms to 
the Club on the 13th and 21st of Messidor,? and with a new and 
insidious conspiracy staring him in the face, he could hardly claim that 
the need for punishment of dangerous characters had entirely dis- 
appeared. For this reason (we may surmise) he stated his opinion in 
somewhat guarded terms and refrained from giving his opposition the 
emphasis necessary for a real attack on the Terror. Decidedly he 
would have retained the tribunal, but would (it seems) have reserved 
its attentions for the especial benefit of a few important guilty. Even 
in Thermidor Robespierre was no advocate of “sickly sentimentality”’ 
towards aristocratic and other counter-revolutionary conspirators. 
He probably hoped that when events should restore him to power 


1Mathiez, Autour de Robespierre 140-1. 

2This is not irreconcilable with the above statement regarding the “effusion 
of human blood.” It was possible to sanction the existence of the tribunal as an 
institution, and yet to disapprove of the use being made of it by the lesser Com- 
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he could modify the Terror and suppress it by degrees as the need 

for it was passing away. His abstention from the active work of 
government was giving rise to speculations among the interested. 
Levasseur assures us that it is not open to doubt that from the first 
of Thermidor Robespierre wanted to return to a system of indulgence 
too long delayed; that he wanted to release the suspects, punish the 
proconsuls and give a hand to the debris of the Gironde. Perhaps 
this programme is a little too much coloured by its announcer’s 
wishes: but what evidence we have points to the conclusion that 
some such thought was passing through Maximilien’s mind, that in 
his cautious fashion he had not formulated it, and that for the time 
he did not intend to take the field in advocacy of it. 

Maximilien’s speech of the 21st Messidor, although to some extent 
bewildering to the patriots, was perfectly clear to his enemies, both 
in the Committees and in the Convention. Fouché laboured diligently 
and with much success. At the end of Messidor he wrote to his 
sister in Nantes that he had nothing to fear from the calumnies of 
Maximilien Robespierre. ‘‘Soon you will learn the issue of this event, 
which will, I hope, turn to the profit of the Republic.’’ Writing again, : 
he predicted: ‘The rascals will presently be known; perhaps to-day 
we shall see the traitors unmasked.’’! Fouchéwas confident; he had 
linked together the Committees, the pronconsuls, and the Right. 
At the beginning of Thermidor the representative, Ingrand, returned 
from mission, was informed by Billaud and Ruamps that a blow 
against Robespierre was in course of preparation; the honest re- 
publican, shocked by this development, hastened to disclose it. 
Meanwhile Saint Just had arrived from the Army of the North 
with the idea that a dictatorship was the best provisional government 
for France; he sounded his colleagues for their views, but when he 
mentioned Robespierre as prospective occupant of the post, he met 
vigorous and unanimous opposition. Billaud Varennes seems to have 
been undecided until the last; he feared that Robespierre aspired to 
a ‘‘tyranny”’, yet he knew that to strike down Maximilien would 
weaken the Republic. Saint-Just reports Billaud’s equivocal con- 
duct, the behaviour of a man who was making a difficult decision ; 
one day he would call Robespierre Pisistratus, the next he would 
greet him as friend. Carnot had openly taken sides against Saint 
Just and Robespierre because of his differences with the former. 
Collot was with the conspirators; the others acquiesced. 

The Committees made their first open declaration in reply 
to Robespierre on the 2nd of Thermidor, when Barére referred to 

1Hamel-Robespierre III, 629. 
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symptoms of a counter-revolutionary agitation appearing within the 
last few days. Next day, at the Club, Couthon denounced Senard, an 
agent of the Committee of General Security, and mentioned the 
existence of scoundrels, the relics of Hébertism, whom it was necessary 
to pursue; but he repudiated the idea of any assault on the national 
representation. Augustin Robespierre complained of a system of 
calumny against the best patriots and warned the Society that the 
revolutionary government might become an instrument of counter- 
revolution if it were abused until all good citizens felt theinselves 
menaced—a hint at the Terror and an indication of his own position, 
probably that of his brother. Couthon spoke again, referred to 
four or five rascals unnamed, and predicted that the Convention 
would not let itself be deceived by them. On the 5th of Thermidor, 


‘Barére once more alarmed the Assembly by talking of impending 


troubles from the counter-revolutionaries, who were busy sowing 
dissension in the government, and desired to open the prisons. That 
day Amar and Vouland, feeling the need of support, betook them- 
selves to the Madelonnettes, the compulsory home of the imprisoned 
Girondins, and displayed a sudden and affecting interest in their 
welfare. The Committees were manoeuvring for a struggle. Mean- 
while Robespierre was urged by his friends of the Club and the 
Commune to take the offensive and overthrow the last faction. 
Payan, the mayor, was active in his favour, and it is said that Hanriot 
declared he still knew the road to the Convention, as on May 3lst. 
Certain Jacobins began to talk openly about a renewed June 2nd to 
purify the Convention once more. But Robespierre discountenanced 
all idea of using force; he had great respect for the Assembly, and was 
confident that his prestige and his oratorical power would dominate 
the “‘pure patriots’’ once more, as so often in the past. He knew that 
he could rely on the support of the Club, and the active assistance of 
Saint Just and Couthon. 

There was one attempt at reconciliation; it took place on the 
5th of Thermidor, in a session of both Committees. Saint Just spoke 
of the danger of the conspiracy and its obvious connection with the 
Coalition. The others remained silent; but Billaud, still undecided, 
assured Robespierre, ‘‘We are your friends; we have always marched 
together.”” At length it was decided to authorize Saint Just to make 
a report to the Convention about the recent disagreements. The 
prospect of even this mild measure of harmony frightened the con- 
spirators; they redoubled their efforts and hastily circulated fresh 
large lists of proscribed deputies. But in fact there was no peace, 
the Committees feared that Robespierre intended to displace them 
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and seize the dictatorship; while he was convinced that the govern- 
ment would not take the action necessary to save the Republic from 
the conspirators. Carnot sent away a large part of the artillery 
garrison of Paris, men noted for their sansculottism, the victors of 
August 19th and May 31st. The people did not realize what was 
the matter; but there was something vague and disturbing in the 
atmosphere. 

On the 6th Robespierre complained once more to the Jacobins 
about the activities of the conspirators even in the tribunes of the 
Convention and their persistent odious and stealthy attacks from 
ambush. Couthon followed, admitted that there had been differences 
in the government, but claimed that they concerned persons, not 
principles; he praised the Convention as a body of exemplary purity, 
praised even the two Committees as virtuous and energetic men. 
He had only one fault to find, that the lesser Committee had been 
unfortunate in its choice of agents, scoundrels who committed arbitrary 
acts and spread doubt among the citizens. He mentioned once more 
the five or six rascals in the Convention ‘‘whose hands were full of 
the wealth of the Republic and dripping with the blood of the innocents 
they have slain’’ (Tallien, Fouché, Carrier, Rovére, Fréron); but he 
was confident that the virtue and energy of the Convention would 
suffice to crush these vile beings. When he had finished the Society 
voted to present an address to the Assembly on the subject of the 
conspiracy. By sparing his colleagues Couthon probably hoped to 
attract them to his side when the break should come. But the Jacobins 
must have been at a loss to understand the latest developments; here 
was Couthon actually praising the Committees, blaming only a few 
of their agents and some deputies unnamed, and implying that most 
things were well in the best of possible worlds. This speech must 
have seriously weakened Robespierre’s party. When a fight is in 
prospect leaders cannot make the issue too simple or explicit; they 
should explain everything frankly to their followers and emphasize 
the differences between themselves and their foes. The actions of 
Robespierre and his friends left their supporters doubtful and con- 


_ fused. 


On the 7th Thermidor (25th July) the Jacobins presented their 
address to the Convention. It attributed to the convenient foreigner 
all the existing evils of France; he was responsible for a vast new 
conspiracy, and he was endeavouring to mislead the Republic by 
encouraging two extremes; on one hand, he was urging plotters to 
assassinate the patriots and Liberty; on the other, he desired to 
surround the Convention with a reputation of terror, the result of 
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crime. Thus did the Club indicate its policy; retention of the Tribunal 
but diminution of the Terror. Proceeding, the Society complained of 
the doubtful secrecy of the ministry of war; and in conclusion they 
asked for justice but not indulgence, and for the punishment of the 
conspirators. This address was calculated to do the maximum of 
harm to its own party; its vagueness alarmed all who had seen their 
names on the lists of proscription, and at the same time as all felt 
themselves threatened, it warned them of some impending blow. 
The effect was apparent at once. Dubois Crancé, who was certainly 
not one of the five or six culprits, sprang up to defend himself against 
the insinuations of the Club’s address; and there were many others 
who believed the mention of conspirators to be an allusion to them- 
selves. Barére pronounced a pompous eulogy of Robespierre, and 
declared that he had repudiated all persuasions to use force in his 
support; but this was by no means sufficient to reassure those who 
felt their lives in danger. 
Amid such favourable circumstances the real conspirators went 
vigorously to werk to stir up alarm and resentment to a crisis. To 
the Right they promised relaxation of revolutionary severity; to 
the Mountain they promised more terror. Lecointre of Versailles, 
with the assistance of Rovére and others, drew up an act of accusation 
against Robespierre. At a meeting at Collot’s house some doubtful 
deputies were won over. Fouché was confident ‘‘ To-morrow we must 
strike!’”! But the greatest force on his side Fouché did not know: 
the class instincts of the deputies, the opposition of their interests 
to those of the sansculotte régime. Meanwhile Robespierre made 


\no effort to rally his partisans; he was entirely confident of his ability 


to sway the Convention. So little disturbed was he that on the even- 
ing of the 7th he went for a walk in company with the Duplays, the 
daughter, Eléonore, on his arm, and talked of God and the immortality 
of the soul. His bearing was even gay. Later in the evening he saw 
Taschereau, and replied to his warning, ‘‘I shall at least fulfil my 
duty; I cannot bear this state of things; my heart breaks to think 
that in the middle of our victories the Republic was never exposed 
to greater dangers. I must perish or deliver her from the scoundrels 
and traitors who want to destroy her.’ 

It has been assumed by many historians that Robespierre’s speech 
of the 8th Thermidor was the opening of an offensive against his 
colleagues with the object of obtaining control of the government, 
moderating the Terror and restoring a state of things approaching 


1Hamel III, 720. 
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normal peaceful conditions. It is the writer’s impression, however, 
that this version is based rather on what Robespierre ought to have 
had in mind than on what he actually intended. Certainly, after the 


violent scenes in the Committees, and after his own perception of | 


i“ 


the evident protection which they were extending to the conspirators, © ~ 


Maximilien ought to have come to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to work with his colleagues, that they were fostering a conspiratorial 
tiger which would soon devour the Republic, and that he ought to 
force their resignation and reconstitute the government. This would 
have been possible. He could have allayed fear among timorous 
deputies and turned their nervous apprehensions into enthusiastic 
support of himself by declaring that he wanted no one guillotined, 
but desired only to expel from the Convention five or six scoundrels, 
then promptly named these; after this he could have attacked his 
colleagues with all the force of his eloquence, denounced the knaveries 
of Vadier, Amar and the others; he could have followed this by a 
declaration in explicit terms that there had been too much bloodshed, 
that henceforth only a few, and those the most guilty, would be sent 
to the Tribunal; and, last of all, he could have stated his demands 
in emphatic language—the resignation of the lesser Committee, of 
Billaud, Collot and Carnot, the expulsion of the five or six, with names 
specified; if he had done this he could certainly have carried the 
Convention with him into the abolition of the Terror, although not 
even he could have led the deputies to be permanently satisfied with 
a sansculotte régime. What he did, however, is quite different. 
The speeches of Couthon on the 7th, Robespierre himself on the 8th, 
and Saint Just on the 9th (only partly delivered) are clear on this 
point. His first thought was to save the Republic by dealing with 
the ‘scoundrels’ who were engaged in a ‘‘dangerous conspiracy” for its 
overthrow; the rest was of secondary importance. He thought he 
could attain this main object by separating the cause of his colleagues 
from that of the proconsuls and by treating the former lightly while 
he threw all his force into the denunciation of the conspirators. He 
apparently was of opinion that he could still work with almost all 
of his fellows of the senior Committee, if he could only induce them to 
quit their evil associations, and if he could get rid of the Committee 
of General Security. In other words, he regarded himself as taking 
the offensive not against his colleagues, but rather on their behalf 
against the last corrupt faction; on this account he would not wound 
them unduly by vigorous aspersions on the subject of their policy; 
he intended to make some criticisms, but not to press these in an 
emphatic manner. In consequence, the famous speech of the 8th 
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Thermidor made almost every mistake it was possible to make. ' 


It was vague where it should have been precise; it savoured too much 
of a laboured defence rather than a spirited attack; it alarmed the 


deputies where it ought to have reassured them; and its criticisms of 
policy were brief and weak where they ought to have been vigorous | 


. and insistent. 


He commenced in an imposing tone: ‘‘Let others flatter you! I 
come to unveil abuses which tend to the ruin of the country.’’ He 
passed on to a defence of himself and his policies against the malicious 


slanders of the conspirators; and in doing so he made one reference 


to the Terror. “Is it we who have declared war on peaceable citizens, 
erected into crimes either incurable prejudices or indifferent things 
to find guilty everywhere and make the Revolution terrible to the 


‘ people themselves?’’ In this way he stated his opposition to the 


Terror, but only incidentally and in so brief a manner that his hearers 
paid little attention to it; this, the topic which should have furnished 
his main attack. He mentioned the lists of conscription, but he did 
not repudiate intentions of guillotining someone. He defended his 
position, his acts, his reputation. ‘‘Who am I, whom they accuse? 
A slave of Liberty, a living martyr of the Republic, the victim as 
much as the enemy of crime.’”’ Then he criticized the conduct of the 
government. ‘They talk of our victories with an academic levity 
which implies that they have cost our heroes neither blood nor toil. 
It is not by rhetorical phrases, nor even by warrior exploits that we 
shall conquer Europe, but by the wisdom of our laws, the majesty of 
our deliberations, and the grandeur of our characters.’’ He passed 
some strictures on the conduct of the war office and the finance 
department, mentioning Cambon by name. Finally, he recommended 
hisremedy. ‘‘ Punish the traitors, renew the officials of the Committee 
of General Security, purify that Committee itself and subordinate it 
to the Committee of Public Safety; purify even that Committee, 
constitute the unity of the government under the National Con- 
vention and crush all the factions.’”” With this the orator took{his 
seat. He had talked in a menacing tone about a criminal faction, 
but in an Assembly where sixty members feared that he meant them- 
selves, he had failed to specify whom he indicated; he had made some 
criticisms, but had put forward no policies or suggestions. In fact, 
from his speech no one would conclude that he intended to make 
any serious departure from the existing policies of the Committee; 
he had left everything vague. Such was the oration which occasioned 
the downfall of the sansculotte Republic. — 

Nevertheless, the power of the orator, his obvious sincerity and 
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his moral firmness had its customary effect upon the Assembly; 
as he left the platform the hall rang with applause which showed that 
in spite of all that had happened, the Convention had not lost its 
respect for him. Lecointre of Versailles arose with the act of accusa- 
tion in his pocket—and moved the printing of the speech. But Bour- 
don of the Oise was at least consistent—he declared that the questions 
involved were too serious, and that the speech should first be sub- 
mitted to the Committees. Barére thought Maximilien likely to 
be victorious, and advocated printing. Couthon then rushed to the 
assistance of his friend; the oration ought not only to be printed, 
but it should be sent to all the Communes, as an example of the 
courage of virtue; the speaker himself was proud of having denounced 
immoral men, persons unworthy to sit in the Assembly; but if he 
believed he had contributed to the death of one innocent man he 
should die of grief. Couthon’s earnestness carried the Convention, 
and the decree was passed that the speech should not only be printed 
but distributed to the various municipalities of the Republic. By 
this time, however, the members of the government who felt them- 
selves attacked had recovered courage to speak. Old Vadier took up 
the topic next his heart, the affair of Catherine Théot and her associates 
in conspiracy, whose escape from punishment had been a blow inflicted 
on the Republic; he claimed that his Committee had been unjustly 
censured, since it had not oppressed patriots, but had consistently 
pursued the aristocracy. Then Cambon, who felt himself uncom- 
fortably conspicuous after the special mention of his name by Robes- 
pierre in tones of particular disapproval, undertook a defence of his 
financial measures; and, becoming indignant, he proceeded to a 
personal assault. “It is time to tell the whole truth; one man only 
was paralysing the will of the National Convention; that man is 
the one who has just spoken, Robespierre!’? How a man who had 
withdrawn from the government could paralyse anyone’s will was not 
quite clear; but the statement, strange as it was, encouraged the 
opposition and drew a few scattered cheers. Robespierre replied that 
the charge was as unintelligible as extraordinary, and that in attacking 
Cambon’s measures he had not meant to impute to him any unworthy 
intentions. Billaud Varennes rushed to the platform, his implacable 
animosity aroused by Maximilien’s censure of the government; 
vehemently he demanded that the speech be referred to the 
Committees. “I had rather my dead body should serve as a foot- 


stool to an ambitious man than by my silence to authorize - / 


1? 


his misdeeds 
This declaration of war, and the assurance of support in high 
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quarters, gave heart to the opposition. Panis, of Danton’s “tail,” 
a man who had no connection with Fouché’s conspiracy, stated that 
a friendly individual had confidentially informed him that his name 
graced Robespierre’s principal proscription list; and, slightly per- 
turbed at this honour, he asked for an explanation. ‘Robespierre- 
evaded a direct answer. Panis then inquired about Fouché. Maxi- 
milien replied disdainfully that he did not wish to speak on a topic 
like that, nor did he desire to attract support by whitewashing this 
person or that. Such | vagueness and evasion naturally alarmed the 
deputies. Charlier, a good M Montagnard, came to the point at once. 

“You who boast of having the courage of virtue, have that of truth. 
Name those you accuse!’’ At once a shout arose from all quarters. 
“Name them!” This earnest and straightforward challenge deserved 


‘a direct answer; and had Robespierre followed the dictates of common 


sense in acceding to the request, he could undoubtedly have had his 
desire, even to the extent of sending the deputies concerned to the 
revolutionary tribunal. But here at the critical moment he com- 
mitted a fatal mistake; he evaded once more, made a general state- 
ment and lost the day. The reason for his hesitation has been a 
friitful source of speculation since that date; it has been suggested 
that he did not want to have the five or six black sheep guillotined, 
and therefore refrained from naming them; but surely it would have 
been easy for him to say so at the time. We can only say that his 
lack of action in this matter was entirely in line with the mistiness 
and vagueness with which he covered his intentions during this 
whole crisis. Since he refused to give the names, large numbers who 
were certainly not in his mind took the menace for themselves; 
and the frightened Convention revoked its decree and referred 
the speech to the Committees—the very persons accused in it. 
This was a defeat for Robespierre—yet one which he had DICE 
on himself. 

Nevertheless, Maximilien was still confident of his ability to 
dominate the Assembly, as he had done at several crises in the past. 
“The mass of the Convention will hear me,’’ he declared to one of his 
friends. In the evening he went to the Jacobins and was received 
with transports of delight and unanimous assurances of support. He 
read his speech again—two hours long—to the accompaniment of 
frequent and prolonged applause. Billaud and Collot had also 
appeared for the first time in months; they tried in vain to obtain the 
platform, and at length were ignominiously chased from the hall. 
When this section of the ‘‘enemy’’ were put to rout Robespierre’s 
friends surrounded him, pressed his hand and urged him to take 
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some action other than making speeches;! foremost of these advisers 
were Dumas and Coffinhal of the tribunal, the national agent, Payan, 
and the commandant, Hanriot. Payan proposed a plan simple and 
bold, and in the circumstances almost sure of success—to go and — 
arrest the members of the two Committees, then in session. But 
Robespierre drew back from the appeal to force; such a course would 
give his enemies a chance to reproach him with a desire to revolt 
and make himself a dictator, and in addition he considered it quite 
unnecessary, as he was entirely confident that his oratorical power 
would suffice to give him the victory in any contest on the floor of 
the Convention. He repulsed all suggestions which had any colour 
of an appeal to arms; he would not even have the Jacobins declare 
a permanent session. The members of the Club dispersed for the 
night, but most of them must have been ill at ease. 

Meanwhile the conspirators did not care to rely on moral suasion . 
and oratorical eloquence; they took measures much more direct. 
All night they besieged the deputies of the Right, the half republicans 
and the disguised royalists, flattered them and promised the end of 
the Terror in return for their support; they assured them that the 
protection which Maximilien had constantly extended to them had 
been merely a temporarily judicious measure, to be reversed when he 
chose to strike them. The leaders of the Right, as Durand Maillane 
reports,” at first repulsed these advances; as they found it hard to 
believe in the whole-hearted conversion of a terrorist like Fouché; 
but in the end they perceived clearly that the death of Robespierre | 
would mean the overthrow of sansculottism anda fundamental change 
in the Republic, and they yielded. The triumphant conspirators then 
took themselves to the Mountain, they pointed out Robespierre’s 
damning moderation, his protection of the Girondins, his opposition 
to the revolution in religion, his doubtful conduct of the last six weeks; 
and once more they succeeded. The Montagnard feline not only 
entrusted itself to the simian of reaction, but agreed to pull the 
governmental chestnuts out of the fire for it; the Left deputies them- 
selves would attack Robespierre. With this success the elated con- 
spirators wcre ready for the last struggle. They could count on 
the president, Collot d’Herbois; and Tallien, fresh from the urgent 
pleadings of his mistress, Therezia Cabarrus, thrown into prison by 
Robespierre’s orders, agreed to take the lead. All were convinced 


‘This action of the Jacobins makes it seem improbable’ that Maximilien had 
discouraged them by telling them that they had just heard his ‘‘ death testament.” 
There is good evidence, however, for another statement ‘‘If we must fall, my friends, 
you will see me drink the hemlock in calm (Hamel III, 742). 

*Memoirs 404-5 (ed. Lescure). 
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that only one thing could hinder their triumph; therefore they 
would at any cost prevent Robespierre from speaking, lest the 
Assembly yield once more to the influence of eloquence combined with 
his tone of moral authority. The chief weapon of the conspirators 
would be—noise. But the chief factor in their favour was none of 
their creation; it was the awakening consciousness of the mass of 
bourgeois deputies, which impelled them to overthrow the leaders of 
the sansculotte régime. 

That night the remaining members of the Committee were sitting 
around the green table in the Pavillon de Flore—Carnot, Robert, 
Lindet, Prieur of the Céte-d’Or, Barére and Saint Just. The last was 
drawing up the report to the Convention which he had been authorized 
to do at the joint session of the Committees on the 5th, and which 
formed the substance of his speech to the Assembly on the 9th—a 
speech of which only the opening sentences were ever delivered. As 
he wrote Saint Just was casting searching glances at his colleagues, 
but he appeared neither anxious nor tired. In rushed Collot and 
Billaud, fresh from expulsion at the hands of the Jacobins, sure that 
their destruction was in contemplation. Saint Just asked coolly what 
news there was from the Society. Collot poured out the vials of his 
wrath in unmistakeable terms. Lacoste, of the lesser Committee, 
cried that Robespierre, Couthon and Saint Just were a triumvirate 
of scoundrels plotting the ruin of the country. Amid the storm of 
abuse, Saint Just was tranquil; and his calm bearing impressed even 
the furious Collot. ‘‘ You are drawing up our act of accusation?”’ he 
demanded. Saint Just said nothing, but emptied his pockets, and 
spread the papers on the table for them to read if they so desired; 
the apparent refutation took them aback, and noone ventured to read. 
Saint Just then assured them that his speech was not of the incrimina- 
tory nature they supposed, and that he would read it to the Committee 
before yiving it to the Convention. This clear undertaking, and the 
undisturbed attitude of the young man, appeased Collot and Billaud; 
they left him alone, went into the next room, and spent the night in 
feverish discussion. Saint Just finished his report, then joined in 
the conversation and expressed his astonishment because they had 
given him no information concerning the dangers of which they had 
spoken; he declared that he was not in that habit of improvising 
lightning at every instant, and in the name of the Republic he begged 
his colleagues to return to the guidance of common sense. At 5 a.m. 
he left the office. His conduct had been exemplary; it seemed that 
he was in no sense a partisan of a conspiracy. 

The members of the Committees remained in their rooms until 
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ten o'clock, waiting for Saint Just to return. Late in the morning, 
Couthon arrived, and asked what was the subject of their delibera- 
tions. They replied that they were going to summon Hanriot before 
them, to make sure that that disturber did not interfere with the 
serenity of the day’s proceedings. Couthon was unable to appreciate 
his colleagues’ point of view, and declared that such an action would 
be rank injustice towards a patriotic commander. While the con- 
sequent difference of opinion was being discussed with some heat a note 
arrived from Saint Just. ‘Injustice has closed my heart; I am going 
to open it to the Convention.”! This intimation seemed to the 
members to fulfil all their worst fears. Ruhl, of the lesser Committee, 
cried, ‘‘Let us go and unmask the traitors or present our heads to the 
Convention!’’ All rushed off at once to the hall of the Assembly. 

That day, the 9th of Thermidor (27th of July, 1794), the atmo- 
sphere was close and oppressive, with many rumbles of thunder—a 
romantic setting for the fatal day of the Revolution. /As Robespierre 
left the Duplays’ house he was still confident.2 ‘The mass of the 
Convention is pure; reassure yourself; I have nothing to fear.’ he 
said to his friend. It is probable that he expected nothing more than a 
stormy parliamentary debate, in which his reputation and oratorical 
power would enable him to triumph. He was dressed in a blue coat 
similar to that in which he had led the Assembly on the great day of 
the Féte de l’Etre Supréme. On the way he joined Saint Just, and 
both entered the hall at half past eleven. Meanwhile the deputies 
had been assembling in tumult, in excitement and intense emotion; 
the political atmosphere seemed charged. Only the conspirators 
were calm in their assurance that their preparations would suffice to 
give them the victory. 

The session commenced with the reading of the correspondence. 
Collot d’Herbois was in the chair. Saint Just was waiting at the foot 
of the platform, and when the reading was finished he rose and began 
to speak. But Tallien had resolved that no word favourable to 
Robespierre should be pronounced that day. He whispered, ‘‘ There is 
Saint Just at the tribune; we must finish him,’ and hurried forward. 
The young orator was declaring that he was of no faction. Tallien 
interrupted him without ceremony. ‘‘Yesterday a member of the 
government isolated himself, delivered a speech in his own name; 
to-day another is doing the same thing. They are trying to precipitate 
the country into the abyss. I ask that the veil be entirely torn aside!” 
His fellow-conspirators gave three rounds of applause. Then Billaud 


1Réponse des Membres. . 
2Hamel III, 749. 
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interrupted in his turn. ‘‘ Yesterday at the Jacobins, they unfolded 
their intention of murdering the National Convention. . . . I see 
on the Mountain one of those men who threatened the representatives 
of the people! There he is!’’ At once the cry arose from all quarters, 
“Arrest him!’’—and the individual was secured—a first blow for the 
Committees. Billaud continued, “Saint Just has no right to speak in 
the name of the government, he has not communicated his report 
to us, as he has promised to do. . . . The Convention will perish 
if it is weak!”” ‘‘No, no!”’ cried all the members. At this point a 
protest was heard; it came from Lebas, friend of Saint Just; but the 
interrupter was silenced with threats of ‘‘The Abbaye!’’ Billaud 
poured out his accusations against Robespierre; most of them both 
absurd and petty, but two entirely to Maximilien’s credit. ‘‘He 
abandoned Hébert only when it was no longer possible to favour him! 


' The first time that I denounced Danton he rose like a madman and 


said I wanted to kill all the best patriots. . . . He wants to destroy, 
to mutilate the Convention. . . . I don’t think there is a single 
representative who wants to live under a tyrant!’’ “No!” the 
conspirators cried. ‘Perish the tyrants!’’—a touching sentiment 
from the future senators of Napoleon and employees of Louis XVIII. 

It was high time for Robespierre to make himself heard; he arose 
and demanded permission to speak. That was what the conspirators 
had resolved at all costs to prevent. ‘‘Down with the tyrant!”’ they 
screamed until Tallien saved the situation by darting to the platform 
once more. “ Yesterday,’’ the new saviour of the Republic cried, “I 
saw the session of the Jacobins; I groaned for my country!’’ Such 
patriotic sensitiveness well fitted the ‘hero’ of Bordeaux; feeling a 
response among tender-hearted deputies, he continued his appalling 
revelations. ‘‘I saw the army of the new Cromwell formed, and I 
armed myself with a dagger to pierce his bosom if the Convention 
had not the courage to decree his accusation!’’ The newest emulator 
of Brutus waved his dagger in the air, while loud applause rose to 
greet this exhibition of heroic resolution; but we may mention that 
if Robespierre had been Cromwell, Tallien would never have had the 
chance to deliver that speech. Even yet the chief of the new tyran- 
nicides did not venture to make the fatal motion against Maximilien; 
he proposed only the arrest of Robespierre’s supporters. Billaud 
Varennes seconded the suggestion, and amid loud cries and shouts of 
“Vive la République!”’ the Assembly decreed the detention of Hanriot 
and his staff, Dumas of the tribunal, Boulanger of the garrison of 
Paris and several other friends of the doomed man. pes 

At this juncture Barére obtained the platform; temporized, said 
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little about Maximilien, finally suggested summoning the mayor, « 
Fleuriot, and the national agent, Payan, in order to instruct them to 
take measures for the safety of the Assembly. Old Vadier harped 
again on his favourite grief, Robespierre’s protection of Catherine 
Théot’s band of conspirators; but Tallien cut short this stream of 
irrelevant rubbish to declare that he found conspiracy in Robespierre’s 
speech of the day before. This roused the victim; again he strove 
to obtain a hearing; and again his voice was drowned in a tempest of 
shouts. He looked to the Mountain; but there was no sympathy 
there. He turned to the Plain. ‘To you, pure men, I address 
myself, and not to cut-throats!’’; but the “pure men”’ were no longer 
the patriots he had known; they were bourgeois deputies, supporting 
the interests of their class. Robespierre turned to the chair. “For 
the last time, president of assassins, I ask the platform. Give it me, 
or decree that you want to assassinate me!’’ But the president, the 
Dantonist Thuriot, who had succeeded Collot, refused the request, 
which in any case he would have been powerless to grant. Then the 
Montagnard Garnier made his voice heard. ‘The blood of Danton 
chokes him!’’ Indignation gave the victim strength toanswer. ‘You 
want to avenge Danton! Cowards, why didn’t you defend him?’’— 
a crushing reply. — 

Suddenly the word for which the conspirators were waiting was 
pronounced. Louchet, an obscure Montagnard from Aveyron and 
an extreme terrorist, rose to his feet. ‘‘I ask the decree of arrest 
against Robespierre.’”’ Even iow the Assembly hesitated, such was 
Maximilien’s prestige; but the conspirators cheered, and the applause 
became general. ‘The vote! the vote!’’ they clamoured. Then 
Augustin Robespierre intervened. ‘I am as guilty as my brother; 
I want to share his lot; I ask a decree against myself.’’ The Assembly 
accepted; and Maximilien tried in vain to speak in order to prevent 
this courageous self-sacrifice. Amid great tumult the decrees of 
arrest were passed. The deputies cried, “Vive la République!”’ and 
at this the elder Robespierre made his voice heard once more. ‘‘The 
Republic! it is lost; the assassins triumph!” Another emphatic 
protest forced itself on the Assembly; it was from Lebas, associate 
of Saint Just in the East. ‘I do not want to share the disgrace of 
that decree; I also ask the arrest!’’—an action which reached the 
heights of resolute devotion to an ideal. But the Assembly was 
in no mood to be touched even by heroism. Fréron demanded 
Couthon, “‘a tiger soiled with blood who wanted to mount a throne.”’ 
“I mount a throne!” cried Couthon, with a glance at his crippled 
legs. There was one more; and Saint Just looked on calm and dis- 
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dainful while Lacoste moved his arrest and the Assembly passed it. 
Flushed with victory, Collot shouted, ‘‘They wanted another 31st of 
May!” For the last time Robespierre made his voice heard. ‘He 
lies”’—a final protest for the purity of his intentions. Ina tempest of 
noise, the five men were placed under arrest and led away; Maxi- 
milien, his brother Augustin, Lebas, Couthon and Saint Just. It was 
half past five; the Convention believed that all was over and ad- 
journed until seven o’clock. 

But all was not over. The Commune still contained selected 
sansculotte republicans, devoted to Robespierre, who identified their 
leader with the true Republic and the cause of the people. The mayor 
Fleuriot, and the national agent, Payan, who had previously urged 
Maximilien to vigorous action against traitors, had remained uneasy 


_ throughout the day. They summoned the council-general to meet at 


5 p.m.; and at that time they received news of the arrest of the two 
Robespierres and their friends. The mayor and the agent did not 
hesitate an instant; they appealed to their colleagues to save the 
Republic once more as on August 10th and May 3lst, since the con- 
stant friends of the people were proscribed by a corrupt faction of self- 
seekers. Without delay, the whole of the council responded, and swore 
to die at their posts. Nevertheless, they took steps to render such an 
extreme course unnecessary. They sent two municipal officers to the 
Place de Gréve to invite the people to join their magistrates in saving 
the country and Liberty. They placed the arrested patriots under 
protection of the people; they ordered that the barriers should be 
closed, that the tocsin should be rung and the summons to arms be 
sounded through the streets. The Commune repudiated the authority 
of the Committees; ordered the constituted authorities and the 
commanders of the armed force to repair to the Hotel de Ville and. 
take the oath; it directed that the section assemblies be called at 
once to deliberate on the dangers of the country. It sent for the cannon 
of two of the sections to protect the Hotel de Ville. It drew up a 
proclamation to the people announcing that scoundrels were oppressing 
the Assembly, dictating laws and persecuting the best patriots. 
“People, rise! let us not lose the fruits of the Tenth of August and 
the 31st of May! Let us hurl all traitors into the tomb!” Finally 
the energetic Commune ordered the keepers of the prisons not to 
receive any prisoners from any source, and directed Hanriot to take 
command of the armed forces operating against the conspirators. 
The municipal council had been prompt in its resolutions and its 
actions to stir up revolt; but this time there was a great difference 
from the conditions of the revolutions of August 10th and May 38lst, 
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in that this last appeal to force was an insurrection of only a few who, 
knew events intimately. The mass of the people had not the informa- 
tion and the resolution imparted by the agitations of July and May: 
they had no idea of the issues at stake or the causes of the quarrel; 
and this was the fatal weakness of the Commune’s revolt of Thermidor. 

Nevertheless, the orders of the Council were carried out. Hanriot 
sent gendarmes to close the barriers and to sound the summons to 
arms. He appealed to the patriotism of his gunners, collected part 
of the armed force and stationed 200 men beside the Maison Com- 
mune as reserve guard. Then he set out with a small escort to the 
Tuileries to deliver the arrested deputies. At the door of the office 
of the lesser Committee he left his escort, went in, and saw Robespierre 
and his friends who had not yet been removed. Hanriot asked them 
to go with him; but Maximilien, still averse to insurrection, requested 
the general not to use force. ‘‘Let me go to the tribunal,” he said, 
“T will defend myself there.’’ But Hanriot, a little more alive to the 
realities of the situation, persisted in his efforts to take the prisoners 
away, until some of the guards of the Convention seized the general 
himself and placed him also under arrest. Then the Committee of 
General Security sent off its embarrassing unwilling guests to surer 
places of detention; Maximilien to the Luxembourg, Augustin to the 
Saint Lazaire, then to the Force, Lebas to the Conciergerie, Couthon 
to the Bourbe, Saint Just to the Ecossais. 

Meanwhile the two Committees had learned of unpleasant develop- 
ments at the Hotel de Ville. They forbade the closing of the barriers 
and the assembling of the sections, ordered the arrest of the persons 
who were ringing the tocsin and sounding the summons to arms, also 
of the mayor, the chiefs of police and other leaders of revolt, and 
invited the section committees to calm the people by assuring them 
that the persons under arrest were. their dangerous enemies. To 
secure themselves against assault, the government sent for the armed 
forces of the sections William Tell, Gardes Francaises and Montagne, 
while Carnot summoned the youths from the School of Mars at 
Sablons. The decision now lay with the larger battalions. 

The Jacobins had assembled at once on learning of events in 
the Convention. Like the Commune, they displayed no hesitation. 
They approved the acts of the municipal council, and sent a deputation 
to assure it of their support and to swear with them to die rather than 
submit to the yoke of conspirators. Having thus declared itself, the 
Club sent numbers of its members to the section assemblies to rouse 
vigorous resistance to the Committees; the others remained in session 
in close touch with the Commune until the end. In the meantime the 
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citizens of the sections were gathering in their meeting places; they 
were wavering, irresolute and uncertain because they had had no 
warning and no intimation of the issues to be decided. Yet their first 
inclination was towards the Commune. By ten o’clock twenty-seven 
sections (according to Louis Blanc) had sent commissioners to 
fraternize with the municipal council and to receive its orders. Thir- 
teen despatched detachments of their armed forces to the Hotel de 
Ville. The others were in doubt; and after some consideration and 
much irresolution, many inclined to the view that the Convention 
was the authority to be obeyed, yet made little effort to translate this 
new opinion into action.( It is clear that the. great majority of the 
citizens of the capital remained neutral during that decisive night) 
News of the arrest of Hanriot soon arrived at the Hotel de Ville; 


, and the Commune, undismayed, named a man to replace its general, 


and created an executive insurrectional committee of nine members 
with Payan at their head. This body at once ordered Coffinhal to 
deliver the prisoners. He set out immediately with a detachment 
of gunners, arrived at the Tuileries about nine o'clock, penetrated 
without opposition into the rooms of the Committee of General 
Security and released Hanriot. The liberated general was received 
with great demonstrations of joy. even from the guards of the 
Assembly. The Convention was left without protection at the mercy 
of Coffinhal and Hanriot; and if these commanders had marched 
their men into the hall, they could have had a victory at no cost. 
But Hanriot was no Napoleon; and as the instructions had limited 
him to the release of the prisoners, Coffinhal departed with the 
general and left the Convention alone. 

That body had reassembled at seven o’clock and was listening 
to Billaud, Merlin, Legendre and Rovére relating incidents of the 
evening. At the moment when Coffinhal arrived Billaud was on the 
platform. Suddenly Collot d’Herbois interrupted with a cry of 
distress. ‘Citizens, now is the time to die at our posts! Villains, 
armed men, have invested and captured the Committee of General 
Security!’’ The frightened deputies gave themselves up for lost and 
waited in suspense for the dreaded sansculotte general to expel or 
assassinate them. But the minutes passed; nothing occurred; and 
the deputies regained courage. Goupilleau announced that Hanriot 
was, in fact, released, but had considerately returned to the Com- 
mune instead of devoting his attention to the Convention. Lacoste, 
of the minor Committee made a fresh revelation, that Robespierre 
was free, that he had betaken himself to the Hotel de Ville, where 
a set of abandoned and detestable municipal officers were in rebellion 
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against the decrees of a righteous Assembly. Amar reported a persona]. 
experience, that he had seen the gunners on the place of the Palais 
National, that he had reasoned with them and persuaded some of 
them of the error of their ways, so that they had promised him their 
support against the barbarous and rebellious Hanriot. Such com- 
forting news cheered the Convention; and when Lacoste proposed a 
decree of outlawry against Robespierre, his associates in wickedness, 
and an evil Commune, the Assembly accepted it unanimously. Then it 
directed Barras, Danton’s friend, to assemble an armed force and lead 
it against the centre of insurrection; and assigned him a supply of 
assistants—Fréron and Rovére the proconsuls, Bourdon the perpetual 
oppositionist, and Leonard Bourdon the ultra-revolutionary; a Dan- 
tonist, a Hébertist and two proconsuls in alliance against Robespierre. 
The government was now taking the offensive; and at once it sent 
emissaries to the sections to reclaim the waverers, to convert the back- 
sliders and to appeal for armed support of an injured Assembly 
menaced by an atrocious conspiracy from the Hotel de Ville. This 
action turned whatever slight tide there was in the capital. The decree 
of outlawry induced the irresolute to incline to the side of the Conven- 
tion; they had had little serious complaint of its conduct for a con- 
siderable time, they had been amazed by the sudden appeal from the 
Commune, and they believed that in cases of doubt the benefit should 
go to the Assembly as the superior authority. Nineteen sections 
eventually despatched armed detachments in response to the summons 
from the Tuileries; six cautious ones assumed a determined neutrality 
and refused to aid either side. The action of the others, however, 
decided the issue. By midnight Barras and Leonard Bourdon had 
collected 2,000 men, and were directing them in two columns on the 
focus of revolt. - 
In the meantime the Commune. had accomplished little; the 
leaders wasted precious hours in inaction. One by one the five sans- 
culotte leaders had been released, and had made their way to the 
neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville. The keeper of the Luxembourg 
had refused to receive Robespierre; and the perplexed escort con- 
ducted him to the police office at the Mairie, where he was welcomed 
by his loyal supporters. Augustin, on being released by the forces 
of the Commune, went straight to the Hotel de Ville and addressed to 
the council a burning denunciation of the iniquities of the conspirators. 
Some time later, Lebas and Saint Just arrived; but Couthon did not 
appear until after midnight. As soon as the Commune had learned 
that the elder Robespierre was at the Mairie, they sent him a note to 
remind him that he belonged to the country and to request him to 
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come to them and take the lead. But Robespierre did not comply. 
He had consistently discouraged insurrection; he had been surprised 
and a trifle taken aback by the sudden rebellion of the Jacobins and 
the Commune; and he had apparently made up his mind to go before 
the Tribunal, trusting to his oratorical power, his integrity, and his 
friends in that institution to secure an acquittal; although nothing 
is more certain than that those who had prevented him from speaking 
to the Convention would see to it that the Tribunal gave him no 
chance. Accordingly, he was reluctant to go to the Commune and 
identify himself entirely with the revolt; yet he concurred in a note, 
signed by the police officials, advising the council to carry out two 
energetic measures—seizure of the posts and newspaper offices. But 
the Commune, discouraged by his refusal, hesitated, and fell back 
, on a course of waiting and defence—fatal under most circumstances, 
particularly in a state of confusion and general uncertainty such as 
prevailed that night, when any prompt action, even without great 
force, may decide the issue. After some time word arrived that the 
Convention was collecting troops, and had outlawed the five deputies. 
Again the Commune summoned Robespierre; he saw that as an out- 
law he would have no chance before the Tribunal, complied with the 
invitation and joined his followers about half past ten with a deter- 
mination to make the most of the insurrection, the only chance left 
him. Under his direction fresh action was taken. The Commune 
wrote letters of encouragement to the sections and to the School of 
Mars; they despatched emissaries to the local assemblies to prevent 
defections; they ordered the arrest of Collot, Amar, Leonard Bourdon, 
Dubarran, Fréron, Tallien, Panis, Carnot, Dubois Crancé, Vadier, 
Javogues, Fouché, Granet and Bayle, and offered a civic crown to the 
citizens who should perform the laudable service of securing the 
persons of these culprits. Good as these measures were from their 
own point of view, the Commune had not the time or the power to 
carry them out. But there were no hesitations; Robespierre was now 
for action. Couthon and he discussed a proclamation to the armies. 


“Tn whose name?” Maximilien inquired. “In the name of the 
Convention,” was the reply, “is that not always where we are?” 
Robespierre reflected. ‘‘My advice is to write in the name of the 


French people,” he declared, as he went on with his preparations. 
But the soldiers of the Commune on the Place de Gréve were 
becoming impatient at their long and perplexing inaction. Many of 
them had not had their suppers, and dispersed through the neighbour- 
ing houses in order to provide for that omission. The others had had 
only an imperfect idea of the reason for the original appeal to arms; 
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they began to ask why they had been summoned; and, incredible as 
it may seem, no one answered their questions clearly, and no one 
attempted to rally them. A few words from Robespierre himself 
would probably have prevented desertion—but those few words were 
not spoken. Then, while the men of the Commune were uncertain, 
the agents of the Convention arrived, informed them of the decree 
of outlawry and of the personal danger in which they stood if they 
persisted in defending the enemies of the government; and these 
enterprising agents were apparently allowed to work their own sweet 
will, without interference or contradiction from the Commune. The 
officers held conferences to exchange mutual doubts concerning the 
altered circumstances. Finally the sections in which the Conventional 
party was obtaining the upper hand, recalled their men and guns. 
Little by little the Place de Gréve emptied, and only a handful re- 
mained to guard the Hotel de Ville and the Sansculotte Republic. 


At two o’clock the army of the Convention arrived, led by Barras ~ 


and Leonard Bourdon. They had learned the password of the Com- 
mune’s force, and, under friendly guise, were able to penetrate to 
the Hotel de Ville without fighting. Leonard Bourdon and his 
soldiers burst into the room where the leaders of the revolt were sitting, 
unaware of their approach. Robespierre saw that all was lost; he had 
a pistol, applied it to his head, and pulled the trigger; but the explosion 
merely shattered his jaw.! His brother leaped out of the window and 
was picked up later cruelly mangled. Lebas, more successful than his 
leader, killed himself. Saint Just allowed his enemies to take him 
away without resistance. Couthon fell down the stairs and was 
injured. The four survivors were seized, together with Hanriot and 
the members of the Commune. 

Robespierre was removed to the Tuileries and placed in a room 
adjoining the Convention, where he was exposed to the insults of 
Charlier, Thuriot, and other cowards. One attendant, however, 
showed a little kindness, which relieved the pain. “I thank you, 
monsieur,”’ said the fallen democratic leader, reverting to the courteous 
style of address of the old régime. A few hours later he and his friends 
were taken to the Revolutionary Tribunal. As outlaws, they needed 
only to be identified to be condemned. 

For their benefit the government had the scaffold re-erected in the 
Place de la Révolution. Thither at four p.m. the tenth of Thermidor, 


‘This is the version adopted by Courtois. There is an alternative story, that the 


wound was inflicted by the gendarme Méda. See Mathiez, Autour de Robespierre 


228, for this and for a destructive criticism of the o‘t-repeated legend of the appeal to 
arms signed ‘‘ Ro.” 
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the condemned sansculotte leaders and their friends of the Commune, 
twenty-one in number, travelled in carts in the fatal cortége. Behind 
them swarmed a vindictive mob, the representatives of the suspect 
classes and of the old regime, pouring forth imprecations and gloating 
over the downfall of sansculottism. The streets were swirling with 
people in a storm of wild delight. Aristocrats and bourgeois crowded 
the avenues, the pavements and the windows, and shouted, “To the 
guillotine!”’ It was the day of their triumph and their revenge. 

At 7 o’clock the procession reached the scaffold. One by one the 
fallen patriots passed under the knife. They died silently and 
courageously, with the fortitude of their beliefs; and at every descent 
of the fatal blade tremendous applause burst forth. Last of all came 
Maximilien. He mounted the steps firmly and faced the crowd, his 

_ cheek bleeding and livid with pain. The executioner tore the bandage 
from his jaw; the agony forced a cry, which rang out over the square. 
A minute later Maximilien Robespierre was no more. Three heads 
were held up to the crowd; his, that of Hanriot and that of Dumas. 

The Revolution was over. The experiment in the foundation of 

\ the New Society had come to an abrupt close. “It’s the end of the 
\happiness of the poor people,”’ cried one poor country woman (quoted 
in Hamel, III, 805), ‘‘they have killed the one who loved them so 
much’’—a sentiment which, although it discloses exaggerated ex- 
pectations, yet embodies a profound truth. The sansculotte Republic 
had been defeated, and at the same time its name is indelibly stained 
with the horrors of the last phase of the Terror. This semi-proletarian 
movement had been weak at the best; its leaders had not proved 
equal to the situation; they lacked constructive ability and they were 
unwilling or unable to control the engine of destruction they had let 
loose. Ina short time after the 10th Thermidor, the surviving sans- 
culotte leaders were swept aside by an overwhelming force. The 
bourgeois classes came into power and have mairitained themselves 
since that date as the chief factor in French society and politics. 
Themselves satisfied, they forgot the dreams of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, and used their power to further their own commercial 
ends or to defeat assaults from the aristocracy or the proletariat. 
Meanwhile they set themselves to develop modern industrialism and 
the financial superstructure which accompanies it; externally, they 
continued a purely imperialistic war, encouraged.the growth of mili- 
tarism, and soon adopted its foremost representative as the most 
suitable instrument to carry on the government for them. From this 
time political institutions may change, monarchy, Empires, Republics, 
appear and disappear; the real rulers of France remain permahently 
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in the background, impressing their policy on one régime after another 
in strict impartiality. The Tenth of August had displaced aristo-\ 
cracy; the Tenth of Thermidor marked the defeat of sansculottism | 
and the accession to power of the class which still governs France. 


THE END 
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on 9th Thermidor, 478-482. 

Committee of Twelve, 99, 100, 101, 104. 

Committees, Revolutionary, 73, 97, 183, 
184, 204, 233, 274. 

Commune of Paris, 17, 24, 25, 29, 30, 34, 
40, 43, 46, 51, 52, 57, 58, 71, 75, 88, 
85, 88, 95, 97, 98, 99, 118, 128, 131, 
140, 159, 180-1, 247, 253, 258-9, 260, 
266; conflict with C.P.S., 274; 340, 
346, 348, 352, 355, 390, 405, 410, 465; 
revolt of, on 9th Thermidor, 477-482. 

Conciergerie, 163, 223, 229, 233. 

Condé, 65, 121-123, 147, 148, 372. 

Condemned, behaviour of, 425. 

Condorcet, 28, 53. 

Confiscation of suspects’ goods, decree 
concerning, 334, 345, 346, 436. 

Constitution of 1793, 124-127, 142, 143, 
165, 167-8. 

Contrat-Social (section), 97. 

Convention, 15, 16, 24, 29, 34, 43, 45; 
debate on tribunal, 54-56, 58-59; 65, 
71, 72; chooses personnel of tribunal, 
81-82; 84, 89; and revolt of May 3lst, 
100-106; and Roux, 128-9; and federal- 
ism, 131; chooses second C.P.S., 136-7; 


155, 160, 162, 164; entertains primary 
delegates, 167; levy in mass, 171; 
events of 4th Sept., 181-4; assault on 
C.P.S., 25th Sept., 207-210; 216, 218, 
253, 256; and Worship of Reason, 257- 
266; 267, 269, 277; moderate assault 
on government, 309-10, 323, 326-7; 
reply of Robespierre and Saint Just, 
330-4; 342, 343; and arrest of ex- 
tremists, 348-9; and Danton, 352-3; 
arrest of Dantonists, 357-9; 392; 
economic decrees, 395-6; and Worship 
of Supreme Being, 401-5, 408; law of 
Prairial, 417-419; 439, 441, 443, 458, 
466; session of 8th Thermidor, 469- 
471; session of 9th Thermidor, 475-7; 
479-80. 

Corday, Charlotte, 140, 185, 408. 

Cordeliers, 23, 41, 53, 56, 100, 128, 130, 
207, 247, 249, 273, 276, 314, 316, 320, 
326, 329, 337, 338; revolt of, 343-347, 
394. 

Corréze, 28. 

Coupé of Oise, 258, 275, 309. 

Courtois, 270, 358. 

Couthon, 89, 106, 130, 185, 137, 215; 
at Lyons, 234-6; 314, 317, 336, 346, 
348, 351, 353, 397, 401, 407, 409; 
and law of Prairial, 414-419; 422, 439, 
441, 442, 448, 463, 465, 466; on 8th 
Thermidor, 470; 474; arrest of, 476-7; 
and Commune, 478-482; execution, 
483. 

Creuse, 28. 

Custine (elder), 31, 65, 66, 90, 120-2, 
134, 147-8, 177, 186-8, 231; (younger), 
319, 362. 


D. 


Dampierre, 89, 90, 91, 121, 314.° 

Danton, 16; character, 21; crisis of 
March, 50-60; 62, 64, 74; suspicions 
concerning, 79-80; elected to C.P.S. 
81; 83, 84, 85, 87; diplomacy, 91-93; 
conduct during revolt of May 31st, 
101-2, 106; 123; diplomatic failure, 
132-3; removed from C.P.S., 134-7; 
161, 164, 169; and 4th Sept., 182-3; 
206, 208, 264; opposes anti-religious 
movement, 266; new policy, 269-271; 
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leadership of moderates, 273-5, 306, 
307, 314, 315, 316, 317, 322, 328, 
326-7, 329, 330; in opposition to 
Robespierre, 353-6; arrest of, 357; 
Legendre’s attempt to defend, 358-9; 
trial and execution, 360-1; 366, 389, 
475, 476. 

David, 2038, 404. 

Debt, public, 175. 

Decimal system, 245. 

Decree of accusation, 76, 80, 82, 85, 102, 
104, 131, 132, 155. 

Delacroix (Lacroix), 50, 62, 64, 72, 79, 
81, 131, 136, 168, 359, 360-1. 

Delaunay, 268-9, 324, 351, 360-1. 

Delbrel, 150, 194, 195, 197. 

Delegates of primary assemblies, 166, 
167, 168, 170. . 

Deputies on mission 173, 207, 212, 303-5, 
404. 

Desfieux, 49, 54, 174, 203, 227, 258, 263, 
265, 321, 324, 347. 

Desmoulins, Camille, 1386, 223, 227, 241, 
272, 276, 306-7, 310-12, 315-16, 320, 
3225325, 020, O2ieO40; S00, 301, O00; 
trial and execution, 360-1; 368. 

Desmoulins, Lucile, 327, 419. 

Deux Sévres, 296. 

Dillon, 361, 419, 453. 

Dol, 286, 296. 

D’Oyré, 154, 156. 

Droits de l’Homme (section), 75, 105. 

Dubois Crancé, 115, 144, 147, 202, 215, 
467. 

Dumont, André, 249, 255, 261, 267, 
304, 337. 

Dumouriez,; 31, 36, 37, 40, 47, 54, 62, 
63, 65, 71, 76, 79, 82, 83, 84, 108. 

Dunkirk, Dunquerque, 
191-2. 

Duplay, 240, 407-8, 467, 474. 

Dutch, 153, 194, 196, 365, 369. 


E. 


East India Company affair, 268, 315, 


324, 351. 
(L’) Echelle, 218-220, 285, 286, 317. 
Economic Policy of C.P.S., 
179-181, 253-4, 340-1, 395-6. 
Education, decree concerning, 330. 


90, 153, 190, 


159-161, 


INDEX 


@) Elbée, 219. 

Elisabeth, Madame, 224, 264, 420, 421, 

Emigrants, 14, 22, 73, 204. 

Enragés, 30, 41, 87, 97, 99, 128, 130, 161, 
205, 247. 

Eure, 112, 131, 142-3. 

Eure-et-Loire, 116, 213. 

Evéché, 75, 76, 82, 98, 100, 102, 103, 166. 

Evreux, 112, 113, 131, 142. 

Executions, routine of, 
opinion concerning, 
against, 426-7. 

Executive, organization of, 56, 81. 

Extremists, see Ultra-revolutionaries. 


424; public 
426; reaction 


F. 


Fabre d’Eglantine, 156, 227, 246; and 
East India Co., 268; 276, 309, 313, 
315, 316, 321; discovery of his com- 
plicity, 324-325; arrest, 326; 327, 351, 
355, 356, 357, 359; trial and execution, 
360-1. 

Famars, 66, 89, 90, 121. 

Federalist, 83, 112, 116, 123, 124, 127, 
13022; 142-3) 149) 166; 2225227. 

Ferrand, 121, 148-9. 

Feudal titles, suppression of, 162. 

Finances, Public, 174-6. 

Finistére, department, 112, 296; section) — 
348. 

Fleuriot, 355, 477. 

Fleurus, 371. 

Food Crisis, 26-30, 40-47, 86-89, 127- 
130, 160-1, 178-9, 180-2, 338-40, 
427-8. 

Fouché, 218, 236; at Lyons, 237-248; 
249, 255-6, 283, 308, 336, 337, 410, 
415; conspiracy against Robespierre, 
440-2, 462-3, 464, 467, 471. 

Fouquier Tinville, 74, 75, 108, 138, 162, 
186, 223, 226, 227, 232, 290, 343, 
351, 360, 361, 407, 408, 422, 424, 443, 
450, 458, 454, 457, 463. 

Fournier, 53, 56, 57, 58, 72. 

Fox, Charles James, 33, 368. 

Frankfort, 31, 39, 186. 

Frederick William of Prussia, 65, 66, 90, 
92, 133, 153, 202, 368. 


INDEX 


Fréron, 231, 283, 284, 327, 358, 440, 476, 
480. 
Freytag, 192-195. 


G. 

Gard, 386. 

Gardes Frangaises (section), 478. 

Garnier, 302, 386, 476. 

Garonne, Haute, 386. 

Gasparin, 137, 141. 

Gensonné, 57, 67, 112, 185. 

Gers, Le, 218, 261, 304, 386, 413. 

Gironde, opposed to Mountain, 16-18, 
20, 21, 22, 26, 29; and Parisians, 30, 
40-43; attack on Marat, 43-44; 49, 50; 
and tribunal, 52, 55; and ministry, 60; 
70, 71, 75; attack on Danton, 79-80; 
81, 82; arrest of Marat, 83-86; oppose 
maximum, 89; offensive against Pari- 
sians, 95-97; establish Committee of 
Twelve, 99-100; struggle with the city 
and the revolt of May-June, 101-108. 

Girondins, imprisoned, 178-9, 184, 203, 
223; trial and execution, 225-9. 

Gobel, 257, 349, 419. j 

Gossuin, 167. 

Goupillean, 158, 199, 208, 314, 323, 479. 

Granville, 286; 296. 

Granvilliers (section), 29, 40, 46, 101, 
432. 

Grenville, 93. 

Guadet, 17, 57, 84, 99. 

Guard, National, 24, 68, 69, 99, 103-107, 
129, 131, 143, 477-482. 

Guise, 216, 217. 


EL 


Halle au blé (section), 82. 

Hanriot, 103, 105, 106, 342, 348, 355, 
465, 472, 474, 475, 477, 478, 479-483. 

Haute Garonne, 144. 

Haute Loire, 214, 387. 

Hautes Pyrénées, 144. 

Haute Vienne, 28. 

Havre, 275, 412, 413. 

Hébert, 24, 41, 43, 53, 58, 75, 83; arrested 
by Committee of Twelve, 96; 100, 
123;-135, 148, 161, 179, 181, 187, 224, 
227; character of, 247-8; 251, 261, 262, 
264, 267, 270, 276, 309, 315; attacked, 
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by Desmoulins, 320, 321; 324, 340, 
343; associates with the Cordeliers’ 
revolt, 344-6; retracts, 347; arrested, 
349; executed, 350; 426, 434, 475. 

Hérault (department), 95, 115, 386, 389. 

Hérault de Séchelles, 101, 106, 124, 137, 
168, 235, 270, 279, 321, 322, 324, 
349, 351, 355, 359, 360-1, 434. 

Herman, 4538, 457. 

Héron, 314, 353. 

Hoche, 193, 278, 281. 

Holland, 33, 34, 36, 47, 372. 

Hondschoote, 195-6. 

Hood, Admiral, 144, 145. 

Hotel de Ville, 29, 46, 50, 51, 57, 85, 
180, 181, 247, 274, 477, 479, 480, 482 
(see also Commune of Paris). 

Houchard, 151, 155, 191,$193, 194-8, 
23122: 

Howe, Lord, 372. 


i 
Indre, 2i3. 
Indulgents—see Moderates. 
Ingrand, 213, 464. 
Ile-et-Vilaine, 296. 
Isére, 115. 
Isnard 81, 100. 
Italy, Army of, 31, 282, 372. 


Me 


Jacobins, character of Society, 19; 22, 
34, 40, 42, 46, 51, 56, 58, 62, 70, 71, 
82, 84, 91, 102; and Constitution, 123; 
attack First C.P.S., 135; use delegates 
of primaries, 166-168; advocate levy 
in mass, 170-1, and various repressive 
measures, 177-187; 197, 208, 224, 227, 
242; discussion of anti-religious move- 
ment, 264-6; 269; clearance of Danton 
and scrutiny of members, 275-6; 
struggle with moderates, 314-326, 328, 
329; attitude to extremists, 336-338; 
347, 391, 394; applaud Worship of 
Supreme Being, 405; 408, 409; appeals 
of Couthon and Robespierre to, 442, 
444, 447-8, 462-466; address of 7th 
Thermidor, 466-7; session of 8th 
471-2; session of 9th, and revolt with 
Commune, 478-479. 
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January 21st, anniversary, 327. 

Javogues, 308, 336, 387. 

Jemappes, 31, 36. 

Jourdan, 195, 216-217, 278, 369, 370-372. 

Judges, decree concerning election, 17. 

Julien of Paris, at Nantes, 294; at 
Bordeaux, 301; 304, 440. 

Julien of Toulouse, 258, 268-9, 324. 

Julien, Madame of Drome, 18. 

Jura, 115. 


K. 


Kaiserslautern, 281. 

Kellermann, 203, 206. 

Kilmaine, 150, 151. 

Kléber, 120, 154, 156, 201, 219, 220, 
285-8, 371. 


Ep 


Lacombe, Mile., 432. 

Lacoste, 473, 479, 480. 

Lamarche, 90, 121-2. 

Lamberty, 291-2. 

Landau, 66, 221, 319. 

Landes, Les, 213. 

Landrecies, 369-372. 

Landremont, 202. 

Lanjuinais, 17, 49, 52, 73, 101. 

Lapallu, 335, 336, 338, 419. 

Laplanche, 212, 304. 

Laporte, 243. 

Larevelli¢re-Lépeaux, 60. 

Lasource, 17, 70, 80. 

Laval, 285, 286, 296. 

Laveaux, 134, 148, 187, 264. 

Lavicomterie, 338, 357. 

Lavoisier, 420. 

Lebas, 164, 203; at Strasbourg, 279-281; 
in crisis of Thermidor, 475, 476, 477, 
478, 480, 482. 

Lebon, Joseph, 373-382. 


Lebrun, 98, 107, 2382. 
Leclerc, 128, 161, 205, 247. 


Lecointre, 208, 306, 310, 318, 323, 417, 
467, 470. 


Legendre, 70, 213, 342, 354, 357, 367, 
389, 408-9, 479. 


Lepelletier, 16. 


INDEX 


Lequinio, 65, 161, 187, 261, 296, 297, 
298-9, 303. 

Lescure, 117, 154, 200, 219. 

Lescuyer, 64. 

Levasseur, 52, 150, 194, 195, 197-8, 232, 
270, 317, 323, 427, 445, 460, 464. 

Levy, city, 95. 

Levy in mass, 169, 170, 172-4, 205, 212, 
214. 

Levy, national (of March), 34, 68. 

Liége, 31, 37, 39, 48, 372. 

Ligonnier, 70, 94. 

Lille, 64, 108, 148, 151, 369-370. 

Lindet, Robert, 81, 115, 132, 137, 357, 
397, 445, 473. 

Lindet, Thomas, 258. ~ 

Loan, compulsory, 95, 98, 104, 130, 176. 

Loire, 68, 69, 70, 98, 95, 285, 287, 288, 
201. . 

Loire Inférieure, 112. 

London, 33, 133, 153, 447. 

Lot-et-Dordogne, 87. 

Lot-et-Garonne, 115, 144, 386. 

Louis XVI, 17, 26, 57, 139, 227. 

Louvain, 38, 39, 61, 62, 63. 

Louvet, 57. 

Louvre (section), 51. 

Lozére, la, 214. 

Lugon, 157, 158, 200, 218, 219. 

Lyons, 70, 98, 111, 115, 131, 182, 145-6, - 
165; Dubois Crancé at, 203; capture 
of, 214-216; terror at, 234-243; 387, 
351, 413. 

Lys, 369, 370. 


M. 


Machecoul, 68, 93. 

Mack, Colonel, 38, 65, 121. 

Maestricht, 88, 39, 48. 

Maignet, 215, 234, 382-5. 

Maillard, 313. 

Maine-et-Loire, 295. 

Malesherbes, 420. 

Manche, 213, 296. 

Mans, Le, 287, 296, 319. 

Manuel, 231. iG 

Marat, character 20-21; 23, 30, 37, 40, 41; 
article of Feb. 25th,\42, 43; attacked 
by Gironde, 43-45;-in union with 
Danton and Robespierre, 53-4; 72; 
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opposes severity, 73; and the Tribunal, 
76; 80, 81, 82; impeachment and trial 
of, 83-86; 87, 92: and the revolt of 
May, 99, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107; 123, 
124; assassination of, 140-141; 148, 
230. 

Marat, section 345, 405. 

Marché, 69. 

Marceau, 220, 286, 287, 288. 

Marchand, 105. 

Marie-Antoinette, 152, 163; demands for 
trial of, 177-9, 203; trial and execution, 
223-5. 

Marliére, La, 148, 232. 

Marseilles, 71, 98, 111, 115, 144-5, 231. 
first terror in, 248; second terror, 
284-5; third, 384-5. 

Maubeuge, 65, 153, 197, 216-218, 370. 

Mauconseil (section), 96, 97. 

Mayence, 31, 39, 65, 90, 120-122, 151, 
154, 186. 

Mayengais, 163, 199, 200-1, 208, 214, 
286. 

Mayenne, 143, 286, 296. 

Maximum, proposed, 30, 75, 83, 87, 88; 
debate about, 89; passing of, on 
wheat, 89; abuse of, 127; general 
maximum proposed, 130, 159-60, 180; 
passed, 180; 211; decree concerning 
tables, 252-253; working of, 338-9; 
policy of C.P.S., 393; modification of, 
396; attitude of merchants, 439. 

Mazuel, 316, 329, 349. 

Menin, 194, 196, 370. 

Merchants, 30, 53, 87, 88, 127, 252-3, 
338, 393, 439. 

Merlin of Douai, 189. 

Merlin of Thionville, 120, 154-6, 187, 
199, 219, 306, 308, 309, 323, 479. 

Mérouze, 396, 489. 

Meuse, 31, 36, 38, 48, 372. 

Miaczynski, 64, 108. 

Miles, William, 365. 

Millingen, Dr., 426, 429, 430, 432. 

Ministries, suppression of, 393-4. 

Miranda, 38, 39, 55, 63, 64, 108. 

Moderate Party, 207; members of, 268- 


272, 306; campaign against govern- 
ment and extremists, 307, 309-10, 314- 


318, 328, 325-6, 328-331, 334, 341, 
346, 351, 353-4, 360-1. 

Momoro, 249, 257, 262, 314, 317, 345 
347, 349. 

Mons, 90, 372. 

Montagnards, 16-18, 86, 99, 124, 128, 
132, 136, 160, 225. 

Montagne (section), 478. 

Morbihan, 296. 

Moreau, 370. 

Moselle, Army of, 155, 164, 202, 221, 
278, 369-71. 

Mountain, 52, 55, 58, 80, 83, 85, 271, 
405, 476. 

Muscadins, 178, 181, 205. 


’ 


N. 


Namur, 381. 

Nancy, 261, 412. 

Nantes, 93, 94, 119, 120, 143; terror at, 
288-295; tribunal of, 385. 

Neerwinden, 63, 66, 72, 73, 108. 

Nevers, 247, 256, 389, 413. 

Nice, 31, 366. 

Nicolas, 315, 320. 

Niévre, 213, 247, 255. 

Nimes, 115, 144. 

Noirmoutier, military commission of, 

385. 

Nord, 162, 165, 373-382. 

Normandy, 143, 144; terror in, 302, 387. 

North, Army of, 31, 61-65, 90, 121-123, 

147-153, .164, 165, 191-8, 216-218, 278, 

369-373. 

Notre Dame, 259-260. 


O. 


O’Hara, 282. 

Oise, 116, 304. 

Orange, Commission of, 384, 414. 
Orange, Prince of, 90, 196, 369, 370. 
Oratoire (section), 51. 

Orleans, 70, 71, 78, 138, 282. 


Orleans, duke of, 82, 83, 84, 163, 226, 
229, 230. 


Orne, 112, 296. 
Osselin, 226, 233, 268, 269, 452. 
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Pache, 24, 51, 62, 75, 83, 105, 166, 180, 
181, 227, 257, 342, 348, 346, 355. 

Pacy d’Eure, 148. 

Paris, 471. 

Paris, 15, 24, 53, 56, 57, 62, 70, 71, 73, 
80, 85, 87, 95, 100, 103, 116, 131.’ 

Pas-de-Calais, 116, 162, 190, 304, 373, 
374. 

Payan, 355, 445, 465, 472, 476, 477, 479. 

Peace, negotiations for, 91, 93, 132-133, 
142, 365-8. 

Peasant, 18, 14, 89, 162. 

Pére Duchesne, 248, 261, 320-1, 426 (see 
also Hébert). 

Péronne, 152. 

Perpignan, 91. 

Pétion, 17, 57, 83, 84, 96. 

Philippe, Louis, 65. 

Philippeaux, 219, 268, 306, 308, 309, 315, 
317, 320, 322, 323, 325, 355, 357, 359, 
360-1. 

Pichegru, 278, 281, 364, 370-1, 372. 

Piedmont, 30, 31, 70, 208. 

Pioche-Fer, 303. 

Pitt, 33-34, 133; 152) 162,166,307, sil, 
326, 367, 368, 407, 408. 

Plain, 18, 60, 84, 101, 104, 476. 

Poissoniére (section), 72. 

Poland, 67, 90, 92, 368. 

Poor Law, 406. 

Poperinghe, 192, 195. 

Prairial, law of, 379-80, 416-417, 440, 
444, 447, 448. 

Précy, 146, 215. 

Prieur of Céte d’Or, 191, 445, 473. 

Prieur of Marne, 137, 164, 194, 286, 294, 
295, 346, 397, 445. 

Prison Conspiracies, 450, 452, 453-4, 
456, 457. 

Proletariate, 13, 18, 28, 127. 

Proly, 91, 250, 258, 268, 265, 321, 324, 
349. 

Prussia and Prussians, 30, 31, 38; cam- 
paign of Bingen, 66-67; siege of 
Mayence, 90, 120; peace negotiations, 
133; capture Mayence, 154; 202, 221; 
retire from frontier, 281-2; 368-9. 

Puisaye, 113, 142. 

Purging of army staffs, 150, 163. 


INDEX 


Pyrenees, 90, 203, 282; terror in Eastern 


Pyrenees, 385-6; Hautes Pyrénées, 
386. : 


Q. 


Quatre Nations (section), 57, 58. 
Queen—see Marie-Antoinette. 
Quesnoy, Le, 65, 153, 196-7, 207, 372. 
Quétineau, 70, 94. 

Quinze Vingts (section), 95. 


IRs 


Reason, féte, 259; worship of, 254-264, 
300-304. 

Religion, 251, 254-264, 399-400, 401-4; 
under Terror, 432-3. 

Renault, Cécile, 407-8, 451. 

Rennes, 112, 143, 287, 296. 

Retailers, 252, 339-341, 396. 

(See Merchants). 

Reubell, 120, 154-6, 199, 219. 

Rhine, Army of, 31, 65-66, 90, 120, 154-5, 
164-5, 187, 202, 220, 278, 281-2. 

Rhone-et-Loire, 215. 

Rhul, 208, 352-3, 357, 474. 

Robespierre, Augustin, 322, 340, 381, 
462, 463, 465, 476, 477, 478, 480, 482. 

Robespierre, Charlotte, 440. 

Robespierre, Maximilien, character, 22- 
23; and crisis of February-March, 44, 
50, 53, 54; and executive, 60; 74; 
consistent conduct of, 80; and estab- 
lishment of C.P.S., 81; attacks 
Gironde, 82, 85; opposes peace, 91-93; 
hesitation during May, 99, 102;attacks 
Enragés, 129-130; 135, 137; enters 
C.P.S., 141; crushes Enragés, 161; 
164, 169; and levy in mass, 170; 180, 
187, 205, 206; triumph of 25th Sept., 
209; 214; saves the seventy-four 
Girondins, 226, 227; and Lyons, 235, 
241, 247; opposes anti-religious move- 
ment, 263-8; 271; clears Danton, 275; 
purges Club, 276; recalls Carrier, 294; 
recalls Tallien, 302; opposes moderates 
and extremists, 308, 309, 315-325; 
attacks Camille Desmoulins and 
Fabre, 325-6; 329; speech of 17th 
Pluviose, 330-2; 335, 337, 338; and 


INDEX 


revolt of extremists, 344-8: and 
Dantonists, 351-361; rejects peace, 
366-367; tries to recall Joseph Le Bon, 
379-381; position of, in 1794, 397-9; 
worship and féte of Supreme Being, 
400-412; attempt to assassinate, 408; 
and law of Prairial, 414-418; 421, 422, 
439; denounces Fouché, 440-1; con- 
spiracy against, 441-3; Théot affair 
and quarrel in Committees, 443-4; 
becomes alienated from most of col- 
leagues, 445-6; appeals to Club, 447-8; 
retires, 448; 451; difficulties of, 460-3; 
policy towards Terror, 463-4, 465, 
466, 467; speech of 8th Thermidor, 
468-471; at Club, 471-2; on 9th 
Thermidor, 474-6; arrested, 476, 478; 
at the Commune, 480-2; executed, 483. 

Rochefort, 261, 303. 

Rochejacquelein, La, 69, 94, 118, 119, 
157, 200, 220, 285, 288, 297, 298, 307. 

Roer, 38, 39, 108. 

Roland, M., 28, 49, 57, 72, 230. 

Roland, Madame, 17, 230. 

Romme, 246, 310. 

Ronsin, 118, 157, 163, 199, 200, 201-2, 
207, 212, 236, 249, 308-9, 313-317, 
328-9, 330, 337, 341-344, 349-350. 

Rossignol, 157, 199, 200, 201, 207, 208, 
219, 317, 337. 

Rouerie, La, 70, 73, 138. 

Roux, Jacques, 24, 29, 40-42, 46, 47, 
128-9, 160-1, 205, 247, 251. 

Rovere, 70, 387, 467, 479, 480. 

Royalists, 142, 144, 145, 149, 224. 

Ruamps, 417, 464. 

Russia, 39, 202. 


Ss. 


Saint Amand, 64, 90. 
Saint André, 42, 87, 98, 135, 136, 137, 
164, 182, 187, 194, 209, 346, 372, 445. 
Saint-Just; opposes Enragés, 41; in first 
C.P.S., 131, 135; elected to second, 
137; 191; report on revolutionary 
government, 210; 271; at Strasbourg, 
- 279-281: threatens moderates, 333-5; 
and maximum, 339; report on factions, 
348; 351; report on the Dantonists and 
their trial, 355-361; with Army of 
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North, 369; and reconstruction, 391-2; 
397, 440; difference with Carnot, 444- 
5; attempt to reconcile Robespierre 
and the Committees, 465-466; dis- 
cussion with Collot, 473; on 9th 
Thermidor, 474, 475, 476; arrested, 
477-8; at Commune, 480-2; executed, 
483. 

Sainte-Foy, Jay de, 310. 

Sambre, 369, 371. 

Sambre-et-Meuse, army of, 370-2. 

Sansculottes, 14, 16, 18, 27, 28, 97, 107, 
123, 129, 147, 148, 157, 434-436, 438, 
439, 461-462. 

Sansculottide, 246. 

Sanson, 225, 229, 361, 424. 

Santerre, 46, 58, 75, 98, 118. 

Saone-et-Loire, 303. 

Sarthe, 112, 143, 213, 295. 

Saumur, 118, 119, 157, 199, 201, 295. 

Savenay, 288, 319. 

Savoy, 31, 366. 

Scheldt, 33, 50, 63, 122. 

Schneider, Euloge, 279, 280. 

Sections of Paris, 25, 29, 51, 70,-83, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 182-3, 185, 205, 
351, 394, 429, 477, 479, 480-2. 

Seine-et-Marne, 116, 303. 

Seine-et-Oise, 206. 

Senart, 422, 465. 

Sensée, 122. 


“ Servan, 34, 90. 


Seventy-Four, imprisoned deputies, 226, 
250, 264, 314, 316, 336, 344, 347, 416. 

Simond, 308, 351, 419. 

Slavery, abolition of, 330. 

Somme, 93, 261, 304, 337. 

Songs, revolutionary, 431. 

Souham, 370. 

South, 71, 97, 111, 112. 

Spain, Spanish, 34, 47, 48, 90, 365, 372. 

Speculators, 26, 30, 40, 72, 107, 127, 160. 

Spies, 162, 213, 318, 332. 

Spires, 31, 66. 

St. Amaranthe, 451. 

St. Anthony, Temptation of, 301. 

St. Eustache (section), 96. 


Stengel, 38, 108. 
Stofflet, 119, 288, 297, 298. 
Strasbourg, 186, 220, 261, 279-281. 
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Supreme Being, 273; decree concerning 
worship, 403-406; féte of, 410-413; 
440. 

Suspects, 75, 168, 169, 181, 182, 184, 185. 
Law of, 204, 212, 250, 308, 310. 
release of, 312-3, 319, 464. 

Swiss, 34, 70. 
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Tallien, 118; in Bordeaux, 299-302; 346, 
353, 354, 358, 410, 413, 418, 440; and 
9th Thermidor, 472, 474, 475. 

Tarn, 105, 386. 

Terror, blackmail under, 483. 
—defence of by Robespierre and Saint 

Just, 331-5. 
—Great, 448-460. 
—Paris under, 420-1, 459-60. 

Theatres, 178, 301, 377. 

Théot, Catherine, 443, 445, 470, 476. 

Thouars, 94, 116. 

Thuriot, 258, 260, 263, 268, 269, 308, 476, 
482. 

Torfou, 201. 

Toulon, 115, 145, 165, 203, 221, 2381; 
capture of, 282-3; terror at, 283-4, 319. 

Toulouse, 114, 144, 386. 

Tourcoing, 194, 370-1. 

Tours, 261. 

Tribunal, revolutionary, 49-50, 51, 52, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58-59, 61, 74, 75-79, 86, 
104, 108-110, 117, 137-9, 148, 156, 
162, 163, 177, 179, 188, 185-9, 198, 
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311, 383, 348, 359, 362-4, 392, 413-414, 
416, 417, 419-423, 427, 447, 449-460, 
463, 467, 481, 482. 

Tuileries, palace, 76, 101, 104, 410, 412, 
418, 420, 478, 479, 482. 


Tuileries (section), 75. 
Tuncgq, 1157, 200. 


Turreau, deputy, 286, 294; general, 297- 
299. 


Twenty-two Girondins, 83, 103-107, 130. 
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Ultra-revolutionary party, leaders and 
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tion, 328-329, 330, 336, 337; attempt 
at revolt, 341-346; 348, 413, 419. 

Utopia, 1, 13; republican conception of, 
335, 428, 435-436. 
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Vadier, 203, 314, 326, 352, 442-4, 445, 
451, 459, 470, 476. 

Valaze 104, 112225) 227, 
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147; capture of, 148-9; 369, 372. 

Valmy, 31, 36, 39. 

Varennes, 223. 

Varlet, 24, 29, 41, 49, 56, 57, 58, 100, 
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Vergniaud, 17, 55, 72, 85, 112, 185, 225. 
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315, 319, 320; 322, 368: 


Vihiers, 157. 
Vilate, 227, 410. 


Ville Affranchie (Lyons), 235, 236, 240, 
242. 


Vimeux, 299. 


Vincent, 186, 165, 207, 249, 313-314, 315, 
316, 328-9, 330, 336, 337, 341-2, 3438, 
344, 345, 347, 348, 349.- 


Volunteers, 32, 49, 51, 53, 63, 149. 
Vouland, 203, 329, 352, 451, 459, 465. 
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Wattignies, 216-217. 


Wealthy, tax on, 51, 87 (see also Loan, 
compulsory). 


Weissembourg, 202, 220, 278. 
Westermann, 118, 120, 156, 219, 285, 
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357, 360-361. 

William Tell (section), 478. 

Wimpfen, 113, 131, 142. 

Women, Republican, 99, 431-2. 

Worms, 31, 66. 

Wurmser, 202, 220, 281, 369. 
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York, Duke of, 90, 121, 148, 149, 151, 
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